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FOREWORD 


It is part of the genius of the American people that they are able to work their 
political and governmental institutions long after the conditions which prompted 
them have ceased to exist. Except for the increase in size, the form of the Ameri- 
can government is not very different today from that of Washington’s first ad- 
ministration. The difference, and it is vast, arises less from changes in form than 
_ from changes in the social milieu in which our federal republic operates. While 
some observers see in this resistance to change a weakness which may be fatal, it 
- can hardly be said that the American people as a whole are either dissatisfied with 
their government or wish to change it radically. 

There are many reasons explaining this equanimity with which Americans view 
their government. One of them is the responsiveness which that government has 
shown to the wishes and demands of the people themselves. To a certain extent 
the political parties have contributed to this responsiveness. Far more important, 
though, have been the pressure groups and lobbies, the mass activity of people act- 
ing under leadership in the area of policy formation. Unlike the parties, which are 
election oriented, the pressure groups concentrate their attention for the most part 
on policy, working in, through, and with the political parties when possible, at 
arm’s length from them when necessary. Exploiting the joining tendency of Ameri- 
cans, which De Tocqueville remarked on over a century ago, these voluntary group- 
ings of citizens have coalesced around a variety of interests—sectional and regidnal, 
economic and professional, ethnic, religious, and social, until today it is the rare 
citizen who is not potentially at least a member of some group. As W. M. Kip- 
linger remarked some years ago, if you are not a member of one or two or more 
pressure groups, then you are not a very active citizen. 

Between Adam Smith’s invisible hand and our well-developed system of lobbies 
and pressure groups there is a tempting analogy. - If the former was the means of 
regulating the market, the latter is a means of regulating society. There are other 
means of social regulation, too—the family, organized religion, custom and habit, 
as well as law, government, and public opinion. But one of the main causes of 
` the increased regulatory role of government in society is the system of pressure 
groups which has developed alongside the formal agencies of government. 

There was a time when pressure groups were invisible, venal, and worked under 
cover. The “old” lobby, as E. P. Herring described it thirty years ago, has passed 
away, a victim of the muckrakers of Theodore Roosevelt’s era, among other things. 
And if a conspiracy of silence ofttimes even now seems to muffle their operations, 
periodic disclosures of “excessive” lobbying in Congress, in the regulatory agencies, 
in the budget-making process, in the Pentagon, remind the people of the real policy- 
determining forces in their government. While the methods of the “old” lobby 
have not been completely abandoned, the “new” lobby is everywhere respected, ac- 
cepted, and causes few editorial writers to thunder. It is not difficult to discover 
the reasons—active citizens are themselves caught up in the system while the pas- 
sive citizen, if he pays any attention to it at all, sees nothing unusual in it. 

This volume deals mainly with American pressure politics. It describes pressure 
groups in government—in the Congress, in the bureaucracy, in the administration 
of justice. It deals with what are called “the big three” of pressure politics—man- 
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agement, farmers, and labor. The methods of pressure groups are described, their 
operations, their relations with the political parties, their part as policy shapers in 
the governmental process. Problems raised by pressure groups and lobbying are 
treated in the article on regulation, while some of the theoretical aspects are dis- 
cussed in other articles. A comparison is made of the representation of groups in 
parliamentary government, as in Britain, and in congressional-presidential govern- 
ment, as in the United States. ` In France, party politics are subordinated to pres- 
sure politics, and this situation likewise receives treatment. A brief survey of the 

phenomenon of pressure groups in international politics completes the volume. 
The perceptive reader will find much in this volume to fill in the gaps in his 
knowledge of the politics of democracy as practiced in the United States. In the 
system of lobbies which we have grafted onto the formal system of representative 
self-government, he will also perceive some difficulties as well as some advantages 
for responsible government in the future. 
l Donatp C. BLAISDELL 


`” Pressure Groups in Congress 


By EMANUEL CELLER 


ABSTRACT: Lobbying is the sum of all communicated influ- 
ences—both direct and indirect—on legislators concerning leg- 
islation. It is indispensable to effective lawmaking which, in 
a democracy, is always the product of compromise. Every 
Member of Congress is a message center and reagent in the 
-vast communications system through which the electorate 
make known their needs. The “good” representative is he who 
effectively accommodates opposing interests within his con- 
stituency; who successfully relates the needs of his constituents 
to those of the people as a whole; and who harmonizes his re- 
sponses to the demands made upon him with the dictates of his 
conscience. The touchstone of “good” lobbying and “bad” 
lobbying is only whether the message conveyed is intelligible 
and accurate, or cryptic and misleading. Legislation will be 
improved when more and more people learn to intervene di- 
rectly in the conduct of our national affairs. Venal lobbying 
is already the subject of criminal prohibition and penalty, and 
indirect, or “grass-roots” lobbying is best kept within check by 
vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws, to assure “the 
widest possible dissemination of information from diverse and 
antagonistic sources.” . 





Emanuel Celler, Washington, D. C., is Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the United States House of Representatives and of its Antitrust Subcommittee. He 
was elected to Congress as a Democrat from the 11th District of New York in 1922 and 
at each subsequent Congressional election. Mr. Celler is a graduate of Columbia College 
and Columbia Law School, New York. He is the author of You Never Leave Brooklyn 


(1953). 
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S THE result of an amazing new 

breakthrough in electronics, scien- 
. tific articles written in Russian can be 
fed into a machine, a kind of bilingual 
typewriter, which translates and returns 
them in English. This marvel is al- 
ready functioning in a rudimentary way 
and its perfection will provide American 
investigators with untold stores of basic 
science research that are not now avail- 
able. A side effect, of course, will be to 
transform the existing shortage of com- 
petent human translators into an over- 
supply. 

No doubt within the lives of many 
readers this new technique will be de- 
veloped and improved. The next step 
may be an automatic evaluator capable 
of grading as well as receiving and trans- 
lating mesages. When that time comes, 
will Senators and Representatives no 
longer ‘be required to perform, each for 
himself according to his lights, the 
arduous task of ascribing the proper 
weight and significance to the thou- 
sands of messages which come to them 
annually from the people? Science fic- 
tion writers, undoubtedly, will soon en- 
vision an automatic legislator that will 
supplant the Congress, just as the auto- 
matic translator seems to be about to 
supplant human linguists. 


AN AUTOMATIC LEGISLATOR 


To me, legislation is the most exact- 
' ing job in the world, and the most en- 
joyable. I do not relish the idea of its 
technological displacement. But neither 
would I retard the march of progress. 


So, in anticipation of that perfect state. 


in which legislation can be performed 
by a machine, and in gratitude for the 
many years of satisfaction I have had 
being allowed to participate in doing 
it the old ‘way, I should like—as the 
social scientists say—to “construct a 
model” of the automatic legislator of 
the future, with special attention to 
problems of intake. : 


ancy of survival in office. 


A word as to the purpose of this ma- 
chine: it would replace the human— . 
hence imperfect—legislator, whose func- 
tion, in every political democracy, is to 
appraise and arbitrate the conflicting 
demands of the people. Civilized so- 
ciety entrusts the orderly: accommoda- 
tion of these demands to its legislatures . 
as an alternative to strife and chaos. 
The essentially arbital character of the 
legislative role cannot be overstressed. 
Politics is aptly termed-“the art of the 
possible.” In its very nature, effective 
legislation is the fruit of compromise. 

Those who decry the readiness of 
Congressmen to reconcile their aspira- 
tions to the demands of particular po- 
litical situations seem to me to miss this 
esenstial characteristic of the legislative 
process. The “good” representative in 
Congress, manifestly, is he who effec- 
tively accommodates conflicting inter- 
ests within his constituency; who suc- 
cessfully relates the needs of his con- 
stituents to those of the people as a 
whole Čand who, at the same time, har- 
monizes his responses to the demands 
made upon him with the dictates of his 
conscience. Of corrupt or venal influ- 
ences on legislators, I shall speak pres- 
ently. But make no mistake about this: 
the elected representative who wholly 
subordinates the selfish requirements of 
interest groups to the furtherance of ab- 
stract principle, who ignores the felt 
needs of people in exclusive pursuit of 
high ideals, falls as far short of fulfilling 
the legislative function as the legislator 
who selis-his vote. And I must add that 
he enjoys a substantially poorer expect- 
In a sense 
this is justified, for-a legislator is not 
elected in order that he may function 
exclusively by Divine guidance or per- 
sonal intuition; he is a message center 
and reagent in a vast communications 
system through which the electorate 
make known their needs. 

I should like to appraise the practices 
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which are usually’ grouped within the 
concept “lobbying” in their aspect as 
elements of this communications sys- 
tem—as the “intake” of the automatic 
legislator of the future. The character 
and quality of these messages and their 
impact on legislation have been the sub- 
ject of century-long public discussion, 
both in and out of Congress, and have 
given rise to scores of learned articles. 
Many of these articles follow a dis- 
cernible pattern, somewhat as follows: 

“the right of the people to petition 
Congress for the redress of grievances is 
guaranteed by the Constitution, there- 
fore, lobbying cannot be prohibited; 
there is good lobbying and bad lobby- 
ing—open and forthright lobbying is 
good, venal and deceptive lobbying is 
bad; Congress may and should curb or 
prohibit bad lobbying; and this or that 
remedy will best eliminate the abuses, 
while preserving the right.” 

I have no quarrel with any of this. 
But I believe that it tends to under- 
value lobbying by understating its in- 
dispensability to the legislative process. 
We may define lobbying as the total of 
all communicated influences upon legis- 
lators with respect to legislation. So 
defined, it includes direct and indirect 
influences. The latter comprise cam- 
paign contributions, on the one hand, 
and so-called “grass-roots” public opin- 
ion formation on the other. Even if we 
restrict our definition to direct impor- 
tunings of Congressmen, however, lob- 
bying still includes all the messages by 
which citizens, individually or in groups 
—that is, in “interest” groups and 
“pressure” groups, business groups and 
labor groups, farm groups and veterans’ 
groups, women’s groups and reformers’ 
groups, liberal groups and conservative 
groups, religious groups and teachers’ 
groups, state-wide groups and regional 
groups—notify the Congress of their 
needs and wishes. After thirty-six years 
as a target of such messages, J still re- 


gard them as the bloodstream of the 
democratic process and a sine qua non 
of effective legislation. It is true that 
these messages come to us in a Babel 
of tongues. It is true, as Mr. Justice 
Jackson observed of lobbyists, that 
“their conflicting claims and propaganda 
are confusing, annoying, and at times, 
no doubt, deceiving and corrupting.” 
There is an understandable tendency to 
blame legislative failures upon lobby- 
ing, a tendency that no doubt inspired 
Senator Jim Reed’s quip that “a lobby- 
ist is anyone who opposes legislation I 
want.” But fundamentally, I believe, 
we all recognize that the touchstone of 
“good” lobbying and “bad” lobbying is 
not whether the objectives of persuasion 
are selfish or altruistic, liberal or con- 
servative, prolabor or probusiness, but 
solely and simply whether the message 
conveyed is intelligible, accurate, and 
informative, or cryptic, deceptive, . and 
obscure. 

Upon this premise, our automatic 


-legislator should be programed with a 


view to enabling translation of the vari- 
ous tongues in which lobbyists speak to 
Congressmen, irrespective of the content 
of their messages. First, however, we 
must identify and eliminate certain ex- 
isting phenomena with which the ma- 
chine will have no concern. One of 
these is venal lobbying, a form of lobby- 
ing in which the favor seeker pays for 
the legislator’s vote or advocacy. 


r 


VENAL LOBBYING 


Money talks. One writer has at- 
tributed the following cynicism to a re- 
gional counsel for an oil company: 


“You just put good, green folding 
money in their lily-white hands and be 

. sure they know why you put it 
there.” . : 


I sometimes think that the political ma- 
turity of a people is best indicated by 
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the extent to which they insist upon high 
moral standards in the conduct of their 
public affairs. The nineteenth century, 
a period of rapid expansion in America, 
saw widespread venality in office. The 
open buying and selling of votes is de- 
scribed in novels dealing with the pe- 
riod. A House committee investigation 
conducted in 1854 disclosed that the at- 
tempts of Samuel Colt to secure exten- 
sion of valuable patents included the 
retention of a Member of Congress on 
a $10,000 contingent fee, numerous gifts 
of small arms to other Congressmen, and 
lavish entertainment. Even as late as 
1923, when I entered Congress, the halls 
were still resounding with the scandals 
brought to light ten years earlier con- 
cerning lobbying activities of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
which opposed the Underwood Tariff 
Bill. These abuses went so far as to 
include employment of the chief page 
‘of the House to eavesdrop and report 
on the cloakroom activities and personal 
conversations of Congressmen. 

Flagrant abuses such as these are no 
longer typical. Moreover, this type of 
abuse is not so much a problem of lob- 
bying regulation as it is one of the en- 
forcement of the criminal laws. I re- 
cently asked the staff of the House 
Antitrust Subcommittee, of which I am 
Chairman, to prepare a report on the 
federal conflict of interest and bribery 
statutes. From this report, it is evi- 
dent that the gravest abuses of the right 
of access to Congress are and have long 
been the subject of direct criminal pro- 
hibition and penalty. I wonder how 
many people realize that the payment 
of anything of value to a Member of 
Congress with intent to have his vote 
or action influenced thereby subjects 
both the payer and the recipient to fine 
and imprisonment; that the Member of 
Congress is also prohibited from receiv- 
ing anything of value “for his attention 
to or services” on any Congressional 


question or for services before federal 
agencies. 


FRIENDLY LOBBYISTS 


More troublesome than outright brib- 
ery, because of the obscurity of its mo- 
tivation and the subtlety of its effect, is 
the practice of some modern lobbies in- 
discriminately to befriend influential of- 
fice holders. In its sophisticated form, 
this activity never includes request for a 
favor, but limits itself to the extension 


of amenities and courtesies in the form .- 


of free transportation, hospitality, and 
adjuncts to “gracious living.” The sole 
visible object appears to be the estab- 
lishment of the amiability of the lobby- 
ist and his client. Effectiveness of this 
technique to influence legislation is not 
susceptible of precise measurement and 
can only be inferred from the extensive- 
ness of the practice. Lately, Congres- 
sional committees have been concerned 
with the impact of this form of social 
seduction upon employees of the execu- 
tive branch. 

The campaign contribution is another 
method by which cash is capable of in- 
fluencing legislation. The furore cre- 
ated two years ago, when Senator Case 
of South Dakota reported that an oil 
lobbyist had attempted to contribute 
$2,500 to his campaign at a time when 
his position on the Gas Bill was uncer- 
tain, exemplifies the problems which can 
arise. While no one would dispute a 
citizen’s right to help elect the candi- 
date of his choice, that right is rarely 
exercised in the absence either of ap- 
proval of the candidate’s past record or 
a favorable estimation of his future ac- 
tions. So, too, the candidate himself 
has difficulty in determining to what ex- 
tent he owes a campaign contribution 
to recognition of his qualities of states- 
manship and to what extent it reflects 
approval of his particular past or an- 
ticipated action on a matter close to the 
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contributor’s heart. It begs the ques- 
-tion to say that such contributions are 
proper when the purpose for which they 
are given is the election of the candi- 


date and not the purpose of influencing 


his vote. And what if they are given 
for both purposes? . , 

The Senate committee which investi- 
gated the Case episode recommended 
that each candidate be required by law 
to have a fiscal agent whose duty would 
be to solicit, accept, and make public 
all campaign contributions. This would 
provide the advantage of publicity and 
also some insulation of the legislator 
from contact with his benefactor. 

No special adjustment to protect 
against bribery or to appraise the mo- 
tives underlying campaign contributions 
need be built into the automatic legis- 


lator; its lack of human attributes and. 


its immunity from campaigns for re- 
election will remove all incentive for 
such payments. Meanwhile, human leg- 
islators must continue to meet their 
problems with common sense and self- 
restraint. 


RECOGNITION OF LOBBYING 
BY CONGRESS 


It has been pointed out that lobbying 
‘(whether or not accompanied by ve- 
nality) is not only as old as govern- 
ment itself, but actually always precedes 
government. Establishment of any gov- 
ernmental system implies that the con- 
flicting demands of participating groups 
have been accommodated. In the United 
States, persistent lobbying to affect leg- 
islation has evoked intermittent Con- 
gressional interest in the nature of lob- 
bying practices, which in turn ultimately 
produced legislation to affect lobbying. 
The earliest federal measure bearing on 
lobbying was a House rule adopted in 
1852 which excluded from seats on the 
floor of the House newspapermen em- 
ployed to prosecute claims pending be- 


fore Congress. The earliest investiga- 
tions were those of the Colt patent 
lobby, two years later, and of the Pa- 
cific mail steamship scandal of 1872. In 
1867, the House adopted a rule exclud- 
ing former Congressmen from the floor 
if they were interested in any claim 
pending before Congress. For a part of 
the 44th Congress, in 1876, the House 
operated under a resolution requiring 
registration of the name and authority 
of persons employed as counsel or agent 
with respect to pending measures, on 
pain of prohibition from appearing in 
such capacity before any House com- 


‘mittee. 


Apparently spurred in part by the 
revelations of a New York ‘State in- 
vestigation of insurance industry lobby- 
ing conducted in 1905 and 1906, the 
present century saw a marked increase 
in Congressional proposals to regulate 
lobbying. This trend was augmented 
by the Congressional investigation of 
the Underwood Tariff lobby in 1913, 


-the 1930 investigation of lobbying ac- 


tivities at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference of 1927, and the - Public 
Utilities struggles of 1935-36. The lat- 
ter culminated in provisions of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Holding Company Act of 
1935 which required the registration of 
lobbyists on holding company matters 
before Congress, the Securities and Ex- 
change .Commission, or the Federal 
Power Commission. Similar provisions 
were included in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, affecting lobbyists on mat- 
ters related to shipping before Congress, 
the Federal Maritime Board, or the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Ten years later, Congress enacted the 
present law governing lobbying—The 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act— 
as Title IIT of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946. This enactment re- 
quires those who attempt to secure the 
enactment or defeat of pending or pro- 
posed legislation to register and to re- 
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port on their activities. As construed 
by the Supreme Court in the landmark 
case of United States v. Harriss (347 
U. S. 612 (1954)), the reporting re- 
quirements are applicable only to per- 
sons who solicit or receive contributions 
where a principal purpose of the con- 
tribution or of the solicitor or recipient 
is aiding to influence legislation by di- 
rect communication with Members of 
Congress. The Court held that thus 
construed the Act is constitutional. It 
' is. noteworthy that in this construction 
the Act does not apply to those who 
spend, but do not receive or solicit, 
funds. to influence legislation, nor to 
those who seek to effectuate influence 
- by indirect rather than direct methods. 
The rationale of the Act was stated by 
Chief Justice Warren as follows: 


Present day legislative complexities are 
such that individual members of Congress 
cannot be expected to explore the myriad 
pressures to which they are regularly sub- 
jected. Yet full realization of the Ameri- 
can ideal of government by elected reprė- 
. sentatives depends to no small extent on 
their ability to properly -evaluate such pres- 
sures. Otherwise the voice of the people 
may all too easily be drowned out by the 
voice of special interest groups seeking fa- 
vored treatment while masquerading as 
proponents of the public weal. This is the 
evil which the Lobbying Act was designed 
to help prevent. 

Toward that end, Congress has not 
sought to prohibit these pressures. It has 
merely provided for a modicum of infor- 
mation from those who for hire-attempt to 
influence legislation or who collect or spend 
funds for that purpose. It wants only to 
know who is being hired, who is putting up 
the money, and how much. 


Operation of the Act was studied by 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments in 1948, 
by the Buchanan Committee in 1950, 
- and by a special Senate Committee to 
Investigate Political Activities, Lobby- 


ing, and Campaign Contributions in 
1956 and 1957. Asa result of these in- 
vestigations and in light of the Supreme 
Court’s construction of the Act in the 
Harriss case, legislation introduced in 
both Houses of Congress would over- 
haul the Act, clarifying and sharpening 
its provisions. Principal proposals. for 
amendment provide for administration 
by the Comptroller General of the 
United States and clear definition of the 
persons to whom the Act applies—prin- 
cipally professional lobbyists and their 
employers and persons who conduct 
campaigns urging others to communi- 
cate directly with Congress. .New in 
these bills is a salutary criminal pro- 
vision, penalizing the transmission to 
Congress of communications known to 
be spurious, that is, “false, forged, coun- 
terfeit, or-fictitious.” 

All constructive efforts to improve ex- 
isting lobbying regulation are to be sup- 
ported. The task of the Congressman is 
arduous enough without being compli- 


‘cated by apocryphal or spurious mes- 


sages. It is sometimes possible to spot 


` such propaganda by the uniformity of 


its size, shape, and postmark, and of 
the handwriting in which it is ad- 
dressed. Not infrequently attempts to 
reply to this kind of message have been 
returned “unknown,” or have received a 
response declaring that the writer had 
not communicated with the Congress- 
man in the first place. More often, the 
answer is complete silence. Legislators 
cannot afford to give this kind of mes- 
sage much weight. Nor can they afford 
to ignore it entirely. The result is a 
great waste of time counting the indi- 
vidual letters on each side of the ques- 
tion and in perfunctory attempts to re- 
ply. Public disclosure of “who is being 
hired, who is putting up the money, and 
how much,” and outright prohibition of 
counterfeit pressures are minimal and 
necessary protections of the legislative 
process. 
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PROBLEMS oF EVALUATION 


Even after lobbying regulation has : 


been perfected in these respects, and 
after venal, social, cryptic, and decep- 
tive lobbying have been eliminated, per- 
plexing problems of evaluation will re- 
main to occupy the legislator and his 
mechanical successor. Fundamentally, 
these will be problems created by the 
disparity in volume, intensity, and qual- 
ity of the representations that are made 
to Congress. A number of the modern 
lobbies operating in Washington are of 
the highest quality. With plenty of 
_money to spend, they spend it on quali- 
fied analysts and advocates and provide 
Congressional ` committees with lucid 
- briefs and technical documentation in 
suport of their positions. Nothing is 
more informative and helpful to a legis- 
lative committee than to hear the views 
of competent, well-matched advocates 
on the opposite sides of a legislative 
issue. 

It is true that the cost of effective lob- 
bying is ultimately borne by the peo- 
ple. It is also true that the pressures 

. generated by a well-organized interest 
group can become irritating. But de- 
spite this cost and irritation, I believe 
that too much lobbying is not as dan- 
gerous to the quality of the resulting 
legislation as too little. It is disturb- 
ing to sit through legislative hearings 
at which the conflicting interests who 
should be heard are unequally repre- 
sented in the presentation of their views. 
Worst of all, from the standpoint of a 
Congressman’s desire to legislate intel- 
ligently, are those situations in which 
only the proponents of the suggested 
legislation are heard from. The Con- 
gressman may know or suspect that 
there are serious opposing considera- 
. tions, but they are simply not presented. 
‘He is faced with a dilemma as to how 
far he can or should go to supply the 
omission. i 


This is not to say that it is neces- 
sary to maintain a costly and permanent 
organization in order to lobby effec- 
tively. Excellent presentations are con- 
stantly being made on behalf of rela- 
tively small lobbies, organized on an 
ad hoc basis, to support or oppose par- 
ticular measures. These groups must 
and often do overcome the handicap 
of limitation of funds by making their 
blows count. The effectiveness of such 
presentations lies in stating a position 
forcefully, clearly, and tersely—without 
frills. Congressmen are more apprecia- 
tive than is generally known of lobbyists 
who respect their crowded schedules and 
keep representations to a minimum con- 
sistent with thoroughness. A potential 
advantage enjoyed by ad hoc lobbies is 
that they are not inhibited by the need 
to be consistent with their own former 
positions, which sometimes affects per- 
manent organizations: — 

Congressmen also receive many mes-: 
sages from individuals who write to 
or visit ‘their representatives in person. 
With respect to lobbying by mail, indi- 
vidual letters expressing honest convic- 
tions in a logical and convincing man- 
ner are always welcome. Even inspired 
mail, the fruit of a letter-writing cam-, 
paign, can be effective if the writers 
take the trouble to express their sincere 
views and the reasons therefor indi- 
vidually. At the other pole, of course, 
are intemperate or extremist messages 
from overzealous and emotionally dis- 
turbed persons, sometimes resorting to 
threats. These accomplish nothing. Ev- 
ery member of Congress receives both 
kinds of letters from his constituents. 
If he reaches the level of committee 
chairman, moreover, they come to him 
from every section of the country, rep- 
resenting every shade of feeling on sub- 
stantially every issue which is or may 
be within his competence. For there is 
a marked tendency on the part of indi- 
vidual citizens to overestimate the power 
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of a single Congressman, simply because 
he is the chairman of a committee. 
Personal visits by lobbyists are sub- 
ject to similar observations. The man 
who keeps his appointment, presents his 
problem or proposal, and lets the Con- 
gressman get on with his other work 
comes to be liked and respected. His 
message has an excellent chance of be- 
ing effective. The man who feels that 
it somehow adds to his usefulness and 
prestige to be seen constantly in the 
company of one legislator or another, 
or who seeks to ingratiate himself with 
Congressional staffs, gets under foot and 
becomes a nuisance. He does his prin- 
cipal and his cause no good. Every 
Congressman receives many visits from 
both kinds of callers. He can only hope 
that the first kind will increase and that 
the second kind will gradually disappear. 


BETTER LEGISLATION 
It is an unhappy commentary that’ in 


lobbying the voice of zealotry and pas-. 


sion is sometimes more insistently raised 


than the voice of statesmanship and. 


wisdom. This is true of individual lob- 
byists and of organized interest groups 
alike. We hear from extremists and the 
emotionally disturbed; we must hear 
more fully from the sane and mature. 
Increased interest and direct interven- 
tion by all the people in the working of 
their government will greatly facilitate 
the task of legislators, human or utopian. 
It is the only true guarantee of better 
- legislation. 
. Lincoln once said: 


Public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail. With- 
out it, nothing can succeed. Consequently, 
he who molds public sentiment goes deeper 
than he who enacts statutes or pronounces 
decisions. He makes statutes and decisions 
possible or impossible to be executed. 


Realization that ultimate power to af- 
fect legislation resides in the people has 


given a significant new direction to pres- 
sure group activities, which now seek to 
influence legislation by remote control. 
The new profession of public-opinion 
engineers is engaged in creating pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of or opposed 
to particular policies. The thought is 
that once the desired public climate is 
achieved, the people themselves will do 
the work. 

Aspects of this newly accelerated 
phase in the struggle for men’s minds 
have a frightening, Orwellian portent. 
These include recent experiments in so- 
called subliminal advertising, wherein 
messages are flashed on a movie or tele- 
vision screen at a speed too great to 
permit their conscious reception, but 
long and often enough to condition the 
viewer without his knowledge that he 
has been subjected to manipulation—in 
effect inscribing the advertisement on 
his brain. They: include the increas- 
ingly frequent boasts of experimenters 
that any person can be taught to do 
anything by conditioning. They include 
disturbing instances of planted articles 
and stories in the public press. 

As has been noted, the Supreme Court 
has held that the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act was intended to regulate 
only those persons who receive funds ` 
for the purpose of direct communica- 
tion with Congress. “Grass-roots” pub- 
lic opinion formation is not included. 
Despite the potential perils from mass 
manipulation through use of the chan- 
nels of communication, I am of the 
opinion that the high Court’s decision 
was wise. For Congress to attempt to 
control the formulation of public opin- 
ion would be to throw out the baby with 
the bath. The constitutionality of such 
an attempt would be highly dubious, 
and the cure would be worse than the 
disease. 

Social ills affecting our media of mass 
communications are not to be dealt with 
by. direct regulation or control, but pri- 
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marily by insisting to the best of our 
ability that these media shall always re- 
main free. Competition has been the 
foundation of American economic policy, 


and the national antitrust laws, which. 


implement that policy by outlawing mo- 
nopolies and combinations in restraint 
of trade, are the great bulwark of our 
private enterprise system. As the Su- 
preme Court has stated, “. . . the wid- 
est possible dissemination of information 
from diverse and antagonistic sources is 


essential to the welfare of the public.” 
Undue concentration of control and 
anticompetitive practices in the fields 
of mass communications—the press, 
radio, and television—are the essential 
evil to be counteracted. I am convinced 
that vigorous enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws in these industries will, by 
assuring “the widest possible dissemina- 


- tion of information” to the people, most 


effectively guard against our ever be- 
coming a manipulated electorate. 


Deal era. 


The Bureaucracy in Pressure Politics 


By J. Letrer FREEMAN 


ABSTRACT: Public administrative agencies in many ways re- 
semble and behave like pressure groups. They not only ad- 
minister laws, but they attempt to influence public opinion and 
legislative action, promoting the interests of their members and 
of related groups. General statutory regulations do not re- 
strict them noticeably in this regard, although in some impor- 
tant ways the Chief Executive does, especially through budg- 
etary, personnel, and other organizational controls. Never- 
theless, public bureaucracies enjoy considerable autonomy to 
propose public policies and promote their adoption. 

By day-to-day liaison with legislators, avenues are kept open 
for administrative lobbying. Most crucial in the legislative ac- 
tivities of executive agencies is their strategic work with com- 
mittees considering bills in the legislature. Among the critical 
kinds of support which may be mobilized here are executive 
superiors, employees, and clientele. Also, by elaborating their 
administrative structure, bureaucracies enlist the interest and 
participation of influential citizens as advisors and sponsors. 
Additionally, bureaucracies may bring pressure to bear upon 
legislators through the exercise of administrative discretion. 
Finally, in the publicity arena, bureaucrats have certain privi- 
leged positions, although they may invite legislative reprisals 
through overzealous propagandizing. 
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T IS not a novel statement that we 
live in a society of “organization 
men,” but we have yet to comprehend 
adequately the implications of this fact. 
Today’s bureaucratic world is a reality 
within which the vast majority of 
Americans are enmeshed. Large, com- 
plex, specialized, hierarchical organiza- 
tions are means of achieving the mass 
production, communications, services, 
regulation, and destruction possible in 
modern society. These bureaucracies 
are both public and private, large and 
small, demanding and lenient; but in 
any case they are the dominating form 
of social organization in America today. 
Although bureaucracies:are primarily 
regarded as organizations which execute 
policies assigned to them by society, 
` they must: also be reckoned with as 
sources of influence upon social policies. 
The nature of this influence is basically 
twofold. First, members of bureauc- 
racies can give shape to stated policies 
through the exercise of choice and judg- 
ment in administering them. Second, 
in attempting to affect the objectives 
and working conditions which society 
will authorize for their organizations, 
members of bureaucracies necessarily 
engage in pressure politics. 

It is with this second aspect of bu- 
reaucratic behavior that this article is 
chiefly concerned.. Furthermore, it is 
confined to pressure politics engaged in 
by governmental, as opposed to private, 
bureaucracies and to pressure politics 
aimed at influencing official governmen- 
tal policies. 

Public bureaucracies—national, state, 
and local—today employ about one- 
eighth of the labor force of the United 
States. About 3 million of these mem- 
bers of public bureaucracies are in 
the armed forces; slightly more than 
2.2 million are civilian employees of the 
federal government; more than 1.1 mil- 
lion are classroom teachers in the pub- 
lic schools; about. 3.5 million are other- 


wise employed by the state and local 
governments. If these bureaucrats, num- 
bering between 9 and 10 million, formed 
one large group sharing a common 


- identity, they would constitute a force 


in pressure politics to defy the imagina- 
tion. But public bureaucrats are di- 
vided into many bureaucracies by levels 
of government, by special functions, by 
special technologies, by differing clien- 
teles, and by territories. The result is . 
a patchwork of official organizations de- 
voted to limited, specialized interests. 


BUREAUCRACIES AS PRESSURE GROUPS 


‘Since a public bureaucracy is con- 
cerned with special and limited aspects 
of public policy, to a degree it resembles 
the ordinary private pressure group. It 
is a congregating place for individuals 
concerned with the same subjects. Some 
of these interested individuals become 
members of the administrative agency 
while others join groups which look to 
that organization as a rallying point, 
and the agency takes a leading part in 
representing their interests. In this rep- 
resentative process perhaps the bureauc- 
racy’s most important function is to 
promote the idea that its special area of 
concern is important—be it education, 
air power, or mental health. The bu- 
reaucracy also promotes special solu- 
tions to policy problems in its area. 
Finally, it promotes objectives which 
are of particular interest to its mem- 
bers as bureaucrats. ‘These are matters 
such as their working conditions, status, 
and compensation, as well as the main- 
tenance and survival of their organiza- 
tion. 

A public bureaucracy, as part of the 
official government, is subject to some 
controls over its pressure politics -which 
do. not apply to private groups. There 
are laws at the federal level to restrict 
the public relations and legislative ac- 
tivities of bureaucrats. Federal agen- 
cies are forbidden by an act passed in 
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1913 to use public funds to compensate 
“any publicity expert unless explicitly 
appropriated for that purpose.” * An- 
other act, passed in 1919, provides that 


appropriations shall not be used, unless . 


explicitly authorized by Congress, “di- 
rectly or indirectly to pay for any per- 
sonal service, advertisement, telegram, 
telephone, letter, printed or written mat- 
ter, or other device, intended or designed 
to influence in any manner a Member of 
Congress, to favor or oppose, by vote 
or otherwise, any legislation or appro- 
priation by Congress, whether before or 
after the introduction of any bill or 
resolution proposing such legislation or 
appropriation... .”2 > 

These. general restrictions,- however, 
have served mainly as policy statements 
to be used as threats against agency 
officials rather than as bases for actual 
cases. “Publicity experts” have not 
been hired, but “information,” “educa- 
tion,” and “publication” officers have 
been employed in good quantity. Al- 
though these publicists have often been 
flayed in the halls of Congress, no cases 
have arisen in which they have. been 
held ‘as violators of the law. Further- 
more, despite the prohibitions against 


spending public funds to influence a- 


member of Congress, there has remained 
a great latitude for legislative activity 
by public administrators. The expec- 
tations of Congressmen in this regard 
were well summarized by Representative 
‘Frank Buchanan in his committee’s in- 
vestigation of bureaucratic lobbying in 
1950: 


.. . It is equally necessary for the ex- 
ecutive branch of Government to be able 
to make its views known to Congress on 


138 Stat. L. 212. 

241 Stat. L. 68. 7 

3 James L. McCamy, Government Publicity 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939), 
p. 7; V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties, and 
Pressure Groups (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1952), pp. 731~32. 


all matters in which it has responsibilities, 
duties, and opinions. The executive agen- 
cies have a definite requirement to express 
views to Congress, to make suggestions, to 
request needed legislation, to draft pro- 
posed bills or amendments, and so on. And 
there is,of course, the power centered in 
the executive branch to overrule by veto 
any action of Congress which is not sup- 
ported by a clear two-thirds majority of 
both Houses.* 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE CONTROLS 


It is safe to conclude that such statu- 
tory restrictions are not important limi- 
tations upon administrative propagan- 
dizing and lobbying in the federal gov- 
ernment, and they are even less so in 
state and local governments where laws 
governing political activities of bureau- 
crats are generally less numerous and 
less stringent. Instead, more meaning- 
ful controls over bureaucratic pressure 
politics are to be found in the powers 
of the Chief Executive. , 

At all levels of government today 
there is a tendency toward giving the 
Chief Executive more effective authority 
over finance, organization, and person- 
nel to help him control the actions of 
administrative agencies. These sanc- 
tions do not necessarily remove bureau- 
crats from. the arena of pressure poli- 
tics, but they tend to channel their 
activities along lines amenable to the 
Chief Executive. The stronger these 
sanctions are—-as in the case of the city 
manager or strong mayor form of mu- 
nicipal executive, or the strong gover- 
norship, or the Presidency—the smaller 
the relative autonomy allowed bureau- 
crats in legislative and public relations. 

In the federal government, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the provisions 
of the Budgeting and Accounting Act of 


4United States Congress, House, Select 
Committee on Lobbying Activities, Legisla- 
tive Activities of Executive Agencies, Hear- 
ings, 81st Congress, 2d Session, Part 10 
(Washington, 1950). 
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1921 aid the President in establishing 
central control over tendencies toward 
agency autonomy in seeking appro- 
priations. Executive departments and 
bureaus are prohibited from seeking 
amounts larger than those requested for 
them in the President’s budget when 
they .appear before appropriations com- 
mittees of Congress. Nevertheless, there 
have been instances in which question- 
ing by committee members. has brought 
into the record a bureau’s original re- 
quests which perhaps the Budget Bu- 
reau had eliminated or curtailed. This 
device for circumventing the prescribed 
budget procedure is probably welcomed 
by an administrator, with friendly com- 
. mittee members and sympathetic inter- 
est groups doing the prodding. Yet, on 
the whole, the executive budget is a sig- 
nificant means of co-ordinating adminis- 
trative requests for funds. 

In proposals for legislation, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget is also of some help 
to the President since it has-the power 
to require that agencies’ legislative re- 
quests should be submitted to it to de- 
termine whether they are “in accord 
with the program of the President.” 
This does not prevent an agency from 
submitting proposals to Congress which 


are not “in accord,” but it is supposed. 


to enable Congress to know whether 
measures are consonant with the Presi- 
dent’s program when it takes action on 
them. There is no clear agreement 
among persons who have studied the 
effectiveness of this procedure, but the 
most recent evaluation indicates that in 
recent years it has become somewhat 
more effective in curbing autonomous 
action by the various agencies.® 


5 Richard E. Neustadt, “Presidency and 
Legislation: The Growth of Central‘ Clear- 
ance,” American Political Science Review, Vol. 
48 (September 1954), pp. 641 ff. For a dif- 
ferent point of view, see Arthur A. Maass, 
“In Accord with the Program of the Presi- 
dent?” in Carl J. Friedrich and J. K. Gal- 
braith (Eds.), Public Policy (Cambridge, 
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The organizational status of a bu- 
reaucracy in the executive hierarchy de- 
termines to some degree the autonomy 
its members will have in their public 
and legislative relations. The more in- 
dependently an agency is located in the 
structure, of executive authority, the less 
formal power the Chief Executive can 
exercise over its political activities as 
well as on its administration of the 
laws. Thus, independent commissions 
and government corporations may en- 
joy some measure of independence from 
central direction of their political entre- 
preneurship which is not available to 
regular departments. 


Personnel and Schedule C 


Under the kind of government most 
often found in the United States, with 
a popularly elected Chief Executive 
having constitutional authority separate 
‘from the legislative branch, the Presi- 
dent needs and usually has a coterie of 
political appointees. They serve both 
as political directors of the agencies and 
as leaders of the bureaucracies in their 
attempts to promote policies in their 
special spheres of interest. f 
The federal government under the 
Eisenhower administration enlarged the 
number of offices in this category by 
creating the so-called Schedule C posi- 
tions for policy-making personnel in or- 
der to give the Republicans a larger 
crew of high-echelon officials. The ma- 
jor rationale for this enlargement was 
that the huge bureaucracies inherited 
from the previous administration, largely 
protected by Civil Service status, would 
otherwise be so intractable that the new 
administration would not be able to 
curb their autonomous tendencies. The 
results of this measure are not yet clear, 
although it has led to the removal of 
certain posts at the bureau-chief level 
from merit system status and to the 





Mass.: Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University, 1953), pp. 77-93. 
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creation of a number of -new assistant 
secretaries and administrative assistants, 
who are patronage appointees. They 
compose an enlarged group of party 
representatives engaged in legislative 
liaison, public relations, and policy de- 
velopment at higher levels of the ad- 
ministration. They may have also re- 
duced the political leeway of officials at 
lower levels.® 


BUREAUCRATIC AUTONOMY 


Despite the restrictions which may be 
placed upon bureaucracies because they 
are part of the government, they still 
have considerable autonomy within the 
executive structure to engage in pres- 
sure politics. They enjoy certain ad- 
vantages by being in the official family 
which help to offset the restrictions 
placed upon them. One advantage is 
the- fact that they are expected by 
legislators to make recommendations to 
the legislative body on a continuing, 
legitimate basis. Furthermore, they 
may have the blessings of the Chief 
Executive in their legislative operations 
and consequently can speak with con- 
siderable force as the administration’s 
specialists. i . 
‘ When Representative Buchanan voiced 
the thought that bureaucrats should 
“make their views known” to Congress, 
he was speaking with restraint. Virtu- 
ally no piece of legislation of any conse- 
quence reaches any advanced stage of 
the legislative process without at least 
one administrative agency making some 
statement concerning it. On many bills, 
the chances are great that the proposal 
originated in an executive agency. Fur- 
thermore, in the highly decisive stage of 
the legislative process—committee hear- 
ings—officials from the administration 


6 Herman Miles Somers, “The President, the 
Congress, and the Federal Government Serv- 
ice” in The Federal Government Service (New 
York: The American Assembly, Columbia 
University, 1954), p. 71. - 


are invariably among the most regular 
and most crucial witnesses. Legislators 
at all levels of government, despite their 
defensiveness toward bureaucracy, like 
to hear from the bureaucrats most inti- 
mately concerned when making up their 
minds about proposed legislation, and 
the bureaucrats oblige them energeti- 
cally. 

The various bureaucracies are also ex- 
pected bythe Chief Executive and. top 
leaders of the administration to carry a 
good deal of the burden of legislative 
leadership for the executive branch in 
their own special areas. This aspect of 
lobbying by administrative agencies is 
sometimes overlooked or unduly sub- 
ordinated by students of the subject be- 
cause of a preoccupation with the de- 
sirability of integrated executive leader- 
ship. In ‘reality the Chief Executive 
cannot personally get involved in every 
legislative skirmish without tending to 
reduce his effectiveness and dissipating 
his resources for political leadership. On 
lesser matters and indeed on many that 
are of considerable importance, the bu- 
reaucracies are depended upon by the 
top level of the executive branch to 
work out the proposals, to secure their 
introduction, to mobilize support from 
the public and elsewhere, and to ne- 
gotiate with the committees and the 
leaders of the legislative branch to se- 
cure favorable action.” 


GENERAL LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Administrative agencies do not wait 
until a specific proposal is to be urged 
upon the legislature to cultivate har- 
monious relations with ‘legislators. <A 
continuous process of legislative liaison 


‘is maintainéd. This may be found at 


all levels of government and at all tiers 


7 In connection with the above and some of 
the following points, see J. Leiper Freeman, 
The Political Process:. Executive Bureau— 
Legislative Committee Relations (New York: 
Doubleday and Company, 1955), Chaps. 3-5. 
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of administration within these levels, al- 
though it is most marked at the higher 
echelons of federal administration. In 
the federal government, the growth of 
this process is reflected in recent insti- 
tutional developments in’ which the ma- 
jor agencies have appointed high rank- 
ing officials with sizeable staffs to spend 
their full time on it. Every bureau is 
also equipped to consider requests from 
Congressmen and to furnish them in- 
formation speedily. In the field offices, 
major headquarters follow the same pat- 
tern. , 

Accommodating legislative requests 
and inquiries where legitimately pos- 
sible serves to keep agencies in the good 


graces of legislators and opens the way l 
for suggestions and requests from ad- 


ministrators in return. Field officials 
usually work with Representatives and 
Senators from their own area. In Wash- 
ington, where the liaison machinery is 
more elaborate and more concerned with 
agency-wide problems, particular atten- 
tion is focused upon Congressional lead- 
ers and members of key committees. 

While a good part of this activity is 
precautionary in that it is intended to 
keep legislators from becoming annoyed 
with an agency, it is also part of the 
agency’s attempt to “cast bread upon 
the waters,” to maintain a reservoir of 
good will, and to keep the solons aware 
of the important work the agency is 
doing. 

At the state and local levels, legisla- 
tive liaison has not become as highly 
organized and institutionalized as it has 
at the national level, but the essential 
ingredients are the same. 


STRATEGY WITH COMMITTEES 


Because so much of the meaningful 
work of legislative bodies is done in 
committees rather than in the full as- 
semblies, the relations of spokesmen for 
the bureaucracies with committee mem- 
bers specializing in given policy areas 


are crucial aspects of administrative 
pressure politics. Committee members 
and agency officials who work together 
on common problems can build up the 
kind of understanding which maxi- 
mizes the effect of agency opinions upon 
committee decisions. Committee recom- 
mendations in turn have a primary ef- 
fect upon the content of laws passed by 
the parent body. Committee hearings 
therefore are not merely means by 
which legislative groups exert control 
over bureaucracies, they are also critical 
opportunities for bureaucrats to influ- 
ence legislation. 

In general, committee members need 
information on policy questions, and ad- 
ministrative officials are in a position to 
have a vast store of it to present. This 
information, derived from the elaborate 
network of a bureaucracy, is a source of 
power. By presenting it strategically, 
leaders from the bureaucracy can use 
hearings to good advantage. Since hear- 
ings are usually covered by the press, 
the information presented may not only 
make a direct impression upon the com- 
mittee members but also furnish am- 
munition to the agency’s friends among 
the public. 


Using higher-echelon support 


Leaders of a bureaucracy who appear 
before legislators to advocate any new 
laws or changes in policy which their 
agency desires usually try to enlist the 
support of others. In many instances 
one of the most helpful sources of sup- 
port is the Chief Executive or others in 
the higher echelons of the administra- 
tion. Many things that an agency de- 
sires are not regarded as being of vital 
importance to the top leaders of the ad- 
ministration, even though the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and his advisors may have noth- 
ing against their passage. If, however, 
the bureau chief and department officials 
seeking the legislation can secure from 
the Chief Executive a statement to the 
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Be 
legislative committee, or a comment to 
the press, or a paragraph in a speech fa- 
vorable to their proposal, they may very 
well enhance its possibilities of adoption. 

The effectiveness of this action is, of 
course, related to the state of the Chief 
Executive’s popularity and prestige with 
the legislators. If the bureaucrats de- 
cide that the Chief Executive would in 
a given instance be more of an albatross 
than a guardian angel, they will natu- 
rally hope that he will not associate 
himself with their legislative project in 
any way. 

The use of higher-echelon support 
is also available to bureaucrats as a 
defense against unwanted legislation. 
Their advice is given much weight in 
questions regarding the use of the Chief 
Executive’s veto power on legislation 
falling within their special spheres of 
competence. 


Mobilizing employee support 


One of, the great reservoirs of politi- 


cal strength available to agency leaders 
in certain kinds of legislative activities 
lies in their organization’s employees. 
This is naturally more true of the larger 
organizations since elected officials tend 
to be impressed by numbers. In the 
federal government, the Post Office De- 
partment (with over 500,000 employees) 
is a good example of an agency which 
tends to profit appreciably from em- 
ployee support. 

- There is no particular evidence, how- 
ever, that employees are necessarily 
‘helpful to their agency leaders on all 
legislative matters. Detailed studies of 
municipal department heads’ legislative 
strategies show that they are not in- 
clined to view their employees as im- 
portant sources of support in dealing 
with the city council except on mat- 
ters such as salaries, job conditions, and 
‘the like? The reason is that public 


8 Based on interviews and observations in 
the “Bay City” project, conducted at the Har- 


employee organizations tend to con- 
centrate their efforts on their interests 
as bureaucrats, often relegating larger 
policy questions to a secondary posi- 
tion. For this reason, agency leaders 
are often faced with the problem of 
tying employee benefits to other policy 
objectives and thereby evoking a maxi- 
mum effort by the mass of the bureau- 
crats in their organizations to influence 
the legislative body. . 

At the federal level, a recent example 
of the linking of employee interests with 
broader policy objectives was seen in 
the fight waged by the Post Office De- 
partment to secure a modernization of 
the postal service and the most compre- 
hensive revision of postage rates in over 
twenty years. Within the postal serv- 
ice, postmasters and postal employees 
were convinced that new buildings and 
equipment and increases in salaries were 
not to be obtained without the revision, 
and they contributed to the effort to ob- 
tain it. Legislative representatives from 
state and national organizations of post- 
masters conferred with the legislators. 
Organizations of postal employees lob- 
bied and propagandized for it heavily. 

The employees of the Brooklyn Post 
Office paid for a full-page advertisement 
in the New York Times to reprint an 
article by Senator Olin D. Johnston, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, which in 
general advocated modernization of the 
service and increasing the postage rates. 
Readers were urged to clip the article 
and mail it to their Senators.° ` 





vard Graduate School of Education under a 
grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
“Bay City” is a pseudonym for a Massachu- 
setts city of nearly 50,000 population where 
a series of related research inquiries were con- 
ducted on local decision making during the 
period 1952-55 by a professional staff con- 
sisting chiefly of Peter H. Rossi, Alice S. 
Rossi, James M. Shipton, and the present 
writer. i 

9 New York Times, Tuesday, February 18, 
1958, p. 13. 
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Mobilizing clientele support 


Employees are, after all, not always 
the most appropriate pleaders in behalf 
of a bureaucracy in the legislative arena. 
Legislators are inclined to regard em- 
ployees as pleading their own cases 
and therefore may discount their con- 
tentions. Consequently, administrative 
leaders seek to have their proposals 
endorsed by private groups who carry 
weight with legislators. 

The easiest groups of this type for 
most agencies to mobilize are the so- 
called clientele groups. In many in- 
stances they are highly organized and 
easily identified. The Veterans Admin- 
istration counts heavily on the Ameri- 
.can Legion and to a lesser extent on 
other veterans organizations to support 
its recommendations to Congress. In 
fact, it seldom tends to make a recom- 
mendation to Congress that is not rea- 
sonably acceptable to these organiza- 
tions, so strong is their partnership in 
all pressure politics dealing with veter- 
ans affairs. 

The pattern is similar with many 
other agencies and their clienteles such 
as the Commerce Department and busi- 
ness organizations; the Labor Depart- 
ment and the unions; and the Agricul- 
. ture Department and the Farm Bureau, 
the Grange, and other farmer organiza- 
tions. These other groups do not, how- 
ever, always show the same degree of 
collaboration as that evinced by the 
Veterans Administration and its cus- 
tomers. ` 

In fact, many of the difficulties at- 
tending Secretary Ezra Benson’s efforts 
to convince Congress that his depart- 
ment’s recommendations are the answer 
to the farm problems of the United 
States are related to an estrangement 
between the present leadérship of the 
Department of Agriculture and signifi- 
cant portions ‘of its clientele. Agency 
leaders who fail to maintain the con- 


fidence of their patrons are apt’ to lose 
the most crucial element of their sup- 


` port in legislative relations. Groups that 


are not in the clientele of an agency are 
more difficult to encourage to take as 
much interest and exert as much effort 
in the agency’s behalf. 


Other group support 


Bureaucracies welcome and at times 
aid the organization of groups to serve 
as their sponsors. These groups are not 
necessarily composed of steady custom- 
ers of an agency, but they are made up 
of people who for various reasons are 
interested in its aims and its existence. 
Some of these groups are completely un- 
official in nature; but many are given 
some official recognition in the agency’s 
operations, rendering them quasi-public 
in character. By elaborating their ad- 
ministrative structure, public bureauc- 
racies at all levels of American govern- 
ment have enlisted the participation of 
interested and often influential citizens 
in their business to give them advice and 
sometimes even to help them set and 
administer policies. In turn, the bu- 
reaucracies expect and usually receive 
support for their legislative objectives. 

Among the many groups of this type 
to be found at the federal level are, for 
example, the various reserve officer as- 
sociations of the military branches, or 
the very exclusive advisory committee 
of the Commerce Department, or any of 
the many other advisory committees in 
other units. Over the years the Agri- 
culture Department has built up one of 
the most complex systems of citizen par- 
ticipation in administration at the local 
level that could be imagined. Some of 
its major programs are handled at the 
county level by committees elected by 
farmers and working in conjunction with 
full-time paid employees of the Depart- 
ment. In this way,-for example, the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
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tion Service enlists sponsors composed 
of local farm leaders in county -after 
county across the nation.*? 

In local governments, outstanding ex- 
amples of sponsor groups are to be 
found in Parent-Teacher Associations or 
in “Friends of the Library.” And at a 
more official and formal level they may 
be found in the plethora of boards and 
commissions which are officially charged 
with setting policies for various munici- 
pal agencies. 

The way in which board sponsorship 
works to an administrator’s advantage 
was observed a few years ago-'in a New 
England city. The head of the library 
board was the woman with the most 
prestige in town, and the librarian was 
regarded as her protegée. These two 
ladies got the board chairman’s husband 
to agree to buy a bookmobile for the 
public library if the city would agree to 
maintain it. Then the City Council was 
presented with this proposition at a 
meeting in which the library board was 
well represented and virtually able to 
make the matter one in which the Coun- 
cil would appear cheap if it refused. 
The Council, seeing that it had little 
choice, voted the funds to maintain the 
bookmobile and, of course, to furnish a 
driver. 


Pressure by administrative decision 


Bureaucrats can often generate pres- 
sure upon legislators through the exer- 
cise of their legitimate discretion in the 
course of conducting the public’s busi- 
ness. One of the most recent and most 
widely argued examples was furnished 
by Postmaster General Arthur Summer- 
field. He gave orders to curtail mail 
deliveries one day a week last year when 


10 Reed L. Frischknecht, “The Democratiza- 
tion of Administration: The Farmer Commit- 
tee System,” American Political Science Re- 
view, Vol. 47 (September 1953), pp. 704 ff. 

1r See note 8, supra. 


Congress was showing reluctance to ap- 
propriate some funds which Mr. Sum- 
merfield said were necessary to prevent 
deficiencies in his agency. Despite out- 
raged cries, Congress gave Mr. Sum- 
merfield the money. After all, people 
wanted their mail on Saturdays. 
Looking again at the municipal level, 
the Water Commissioner of a New Eng- 
land city used his administrative pow- 
ers to help arouse public support and 
pressure upon the Council for a bond 
issue to expand the water supply—a 
measure which certain industries in the 
city favored. Although it was a hot and 
dry summer, the Commissioner helped 
the drought along for some people by 
diverting water to the country club 
from a main which served many resi- 
dences in a high part-of the city. When 
the residents on this main could not ` 
draw bath water, not knowing that their 
water was being siphoned off to the 
golfers’ showers, they were even more 
emphatic than the Water Commissioner 
and his industrialist supporters that the 
water supply needed expansion. Even- 
tually the Council voted the bonds.” 


GENERAL PUBLICITY ACTIVITIES 


The ultimate aim of bureaucratic pub- 
licity is in large measure to create a . 
climate of opinion which will be favor- 
able to its objectives. Some of an 
agency’s publicity is necessary to the 
administrative process of making more 
acceptable to the public the things it 
has already been assigned to do. But 
the cultivation of favorable public im- 
ages also may serve to build up support 
for legislation which the agency desires 
but does not have, and it is difficult to 
separate one function of bureaucratic 
publicity from the other. 

The many books and articles written 
about the exploits of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation agents, the continuous, 


12 Ibid. 
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favorable publicity accorded to Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, and the speeches and 
writings of Mr. Hoover himself all help 
to make the jobs which are assigned to 
the FBI easier to accomplish. Yet this 
publicity also makes the agency more 
successful in its relations with Congress, 
for Congressmen are sensitive to the 
image maintained among the public at 
large. 

Of course, the FBI is unusually for- 
tunate in comparison with other federal 
bureaus in the nature and extent of its 
publicity, but many administrative units 
get a good deal of coverage on a fairly 
steady basis. There are abundant op- 
portunities for members of the higher 
echelons of the bureaucracy not only to 
release news through regular channels 
and to talk to reporters, but also to 
make addresses, write articles, and in 
other ways create publicity for their or- 
ganizations. Furthermore, in the field 
offices, regional press coverage is gener- 
ally well maintained, especially for the 
larger agencies, and this substantially 
supplements the publicity emanating 
from Washington. Since nine-tenths of 
federal employees are not in Washing- 
ton, there is immense opportunity for 
publicity to be generated at local levels, 


where it can often affect the constituents 
of Congressmen most directly. 

There is also usually a network of 
friendly media especially interested in 
the subjects dealt with by an agency 
and willing to help carry the propa- 
ganda battle. Some of these are “trade” 
publications, which, combined with offi- 
cial publications and reports, give bu- 
reaucracies ample outlets to reach the 
most interested audiences. Due to the 
limited nature of general public interest 
in most public problems, it is frequently 
more important to reach the highly con- 
cerned portion of the public than to try 
to publicize in general. 

Bureaucrats can become victims of 
their own overzealous publicity tactics. 
Legislators are capable of being very 
sensitive to what they regard as im- 
proper administrative propagandizing, 
especially if it encroaches on their do- 
mains. It does not help administrative 
leaders and the agencies they represent 
to become branded as propagandists. 
The kinds of retribution they suffer in 
such instances vary from oratorical 
chastisement in the legislative halls to 
denial of the very objects which they 
seek to have the legislators bestow— 
funds and authority. 


Litigation as a Form of Pressure Group Activity 


By CLEMENT E. Vose 


Asstract: The important place of judicial review in the 
American system of government and the attention demanded 
by litigation dealing with large issues of public law have drawn 
organizations into many important court cases. In Supreme 
Court cases, organizations have participated openly by filing 
briefs as “friend of the court.” They have also played a less 
noticed role either by aiding individuals in whose name “test 
cases” have been brought or by providing assistance to govern- 
ment attorneys defending a statute in which the organization 
has an interest. Particular attention is drawn to the activities 
of the American Liberty League, the National Consumers’ 
League, and the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. The practices of these and other organiza- 
tions have led to controls designed to assure the integrity of the 
judicial process. It is contended that controls must be applied 
with caution lest there be interference with freedom of associa- 
tion and with the concomitant rights of access to: the courts. 
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HE conventional judicial process is 
distinguished from legislative and 
. administrative processes by features 
which forbid, conceal, or control the par- 
ticipation of organized pressure groups. 
Justice Robert H. Jackson warned that 
“perhaps the most significant and least 
comprehended limitation upon the ju- 
dicial power is that this power extends 
only to cases and controversies.” ? This 
limitation has meant that the Supreme 
Court of the United States refuses to 
provide advisory opinions and avoids 
what judges are fond of calling “po- 
litical questions.” It cannot be over- 
stressed that the Supreme Court’s only 
power is to decide lawsuits between ad- 
versaries with real interests at stake. 
Under the case system that marks 
American jurisprudence, a court is a 
“substantially passive instrument, to be 
moved only by the initiative of liti- 
gants.” 2 This contrasts with the power 
of the President and the Congress to 
deal with any subject as desired. 
Despite this limiting prerequisite, the 
Supreme Court does possess considerable 
control over the particular cases to be 
decided. The Judiciary Act of 1925 
gave the Court almost complete discre- 
tionary control of its appellate business 
through grant or denial of the writ of 
certiorari. This statute settled the mod- 
ern principle that the Supreme Court’s 


function was P BSS | D 


not to see justice done in every case, but 
to decide the more important policy issues 
presented within the frame of a “case” or 
“controversy,” concerning the federal bal- 
ance, the relations of the branches of the 
federal government, or the fundamental 
rights of the individual in relation to gov- 
ernment.? 


1 The Supreme Court in the American Sys- 
tem of Government (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1955), p. 11. 

2 Ibid., p. 12. 

3James Willard Hurst, The -Growth of 
American Law (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1950), p. 119. g 


Elaborating upon the function of decid- 


- ing important policy issues, Chief Jus- 


tice Fred M. Vinson, in 1949, told the 
bar that the Supreme Court is inter- 


_ested only in “those cases which present 


questions whose resolution will have im- 
mediate importance beyond the particu- 
lar facts and parties involved.” + Vin- 
son added that “what the Court is in- 
terested in is the actual practical effect 
of the disputed decision—its conse- 
quences for other litigants and in other 
situations.” This meant that lawyers 
whose petitions for certiorari were 
granted by the Supreme Court were 
representing not only their clients, “but 
tremendously important principles, upon 
which are based the plans, hopes and 
aspirations of a great many people 
throughout the country.” 

It is the thesis of this article that or- - 
ganizations—identifiable by letterhead— 
often link broad interests in society to 
individual parties of interest in Su- 
preme Court cases. Since the American 
judicial system is built upon specific 
cases with specific facts, it is assumed 
that study of the role of specific organi- 
zations is relevant to understanding." 

4 Vinson, “Work of the Federal Courts,” 
69 S. Ct. v (1949). 

5 For treatments of pressure groups in liti- 
gation, see Arthur F. Bentley, The Process of 
Government (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1908), pp. 382-99; David Truman, The 
Governmental Process (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1950), pp. 479-98; Donald C. Blais- 
dell, American Democracy Under Pressure 
(New York: Ronald, 1957), pp. 261-68; Jack 
W. Peltason, Federal Courts in the Political 
Process (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Company, 1955); Mark DeWolfe Howe, “Po- 


litical Theory and the Nature of Liberty,” 
Harvard Law Review, Vol. 67 (November 


* 1953), pp. 91-95; Joseph B. Robison, “Or- 


ganizations Promoting Civil Rights and Liber- 
ties,” THE ANNALS, Vol. 275 (May 1951), pp. 
18-26; Comment, “Private Attorneys-General: 
Group Action in the Fight for Civil Liber- 
ties,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 58 (March 
1949), pp. 574-98. In criticism, see Walter 
Berns, Freedom, Virtue and the First Amend- 
ment (Baton Rouge: Lousiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1957), pp. 130-33, 160-62, 
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REASONS ORGANIZATIONS Go to COURT 


Organizations support legal action be- 
cause individuals lack the necessary 
time, money, and skill. With no delays 
a case takes an average of four years to 
pass through two lower courts to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
A series of cases on related ‘questions 
affecting the permanent interest of a 
group may extend over two decades or 
more. The constant attention that liti- 
gation demands, especially when new 
arguments are being advanced, makes 


the employment of regular counsel eco- - 


nomical. This may be supplemented by 
a legal staff of some: size and by volun- 
teer lawyers. of distinction. Parties also 
pay court costs and meet the expense of 
printing the record and briefs. Organi- 
- zations are better able to provide the 
continuity demanded in litigation than 
individuals. Some individuals do main- 
tain responsibility for -their own cases 
even at the Supreme Court level, but 
this is difficult under modern conditions. 

The form of group. participation in 
court cases is set by such factors as the 
type of proceeding, standing of the par- 
ties, legal or constitutional issues in dis- 
pute, the characteristics of the organiza- 
tion, and its interest in the outcome. 
Perhaps the most direct and open par- 
ticipation has been by organizations 
which have been obliged to protect their 
own rights and privileges. Robert A. 
Horn has shown that a modern consti- 
tutional law of association has developed 
out of Supreme Court cases concerning 
churches, trade unions, political parties, 
and other organizations. The cases 
have sometimes placed organizations: as 


parties, but more often the organization ` 


supports a member or an officer in liti- 
gation. One example must suffice. 
The constitutional concept of re- 


€ Groups and the Constitution (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1956). See 
also: Elias Lieberman, Unions Before the Bar 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950). 
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ligious freedom has been broadened in 
recent years by the Supreme Court de- 


cisions in cases involving members ‘of 


the sect known as Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
Most of the cases began when a Je- 
hovah’s Witness violated a local ordi- 
nance or state statute. Since 1938, the 
Witnesses, incorporated as the Watch 
Tower Bible and Tract Society and rep- 
resented by its counsel, Hayden Cooper 
Covington, have won forty-four of fifty- 
five cases in the United States Supreme 
Court. As a result Jehovah’s Witnesses 
now enjoy 


the rights to solicit from house to house, 
to preach in the streets without a license, 
to canvass apartment buildings regardless 
of the tenants’ or owners’ wishes, to be 
recognized as ministers of an accredited 
religion and thus be exempt from the draft, 
to decline to serve on juries, and to refuse 
to salute or pledge allegiance to the flag.” 


Tue NAACP 


Since 1909 the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
has improved the legal status of Ne- 
groes immeasurably by the victories it 
has won in more than fifty Supreme 
Court cases. During its early years, 
the NAACP relied upon prominent vol- 
unteer lawyers like ‘Moorfield Storey, 
Louis Marshall, and Clarence Darrow 
to represent Negroes in the courts. 
Limited success coupled with its failure 
to win gains from Congress ,led the 
NAACP in the 1930’s to make court 
litigation fundamental to its program. 
A separate organization, the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 
was incorporated for this purpose. The 
goal of the NAACP was to make Ne- 


7 Richatd Harris, “I'd Like to Talk With 
You for a Minute,’ New Yorker, Vol. 32. 
(June 16, 1956), pp. 72, 88. 

8See Herbert Hill and Jack Greenberg, 
Citizen’s Guide to De-Segregation (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1955); Clement E. Vose, 
“NAACP Strategy in the Covenant Cases,” 
Western Reserve Law Review, Vol. 6 (Spring 
1955), pp. 101-45. 
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groes “an integral part of the nation, 
with the same rights and guarantees 
that are accorded to other citizens, and 
on the same terms.”® ‘This ambition 
meant that beginning in 1938 Thurgood 
Marshall as special counsel for- the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund held what was “probably the most 
demanding legal post in the country.” 7° 

In aiming to establish racial equality 
before the law on a broad basis, the 
Legal Defense Fund has not functioned 
as a legal aid society. Limited re- 
sources have prevented the Fund from 
participating in all cases involving the 
rights of Negroes. As early as 1935 
Charles Houston, an imaginative Negro 
lawyer who preceded Marshall as spe- 
cial counsel, set the tone of NAACP 
efforts when he declared that the legal 
campaign against inequality: should be 
carefully planned “to secure decisions, 
rulings and public opinion on the broad 
principle instead of being devoted to 
merely miscellaneous cases.” 74 


By presenting test cases to the Su-. 


preme Court, the NAACP has won suc- 
cessive gains protecting the right of Ne- 
‘groes in voting, housing, transportation, 
education, and service on juries.” Each 
effort has followed the development of 
new theories of legal interpretation and 
required the preparation of specific ac- 
tions in the courts to challenge existing 
precedent. The NAACP Legal Defense 
Fund has accomplished these two tasks 
through the co-operation of associated 
and allied groups. First, as many as 
fifty Negro lawyers practicing in all 
®Roy Wilkins, “The Negro Wants Full 
Equality,” in What the Negro Wants, Rayford 
W. Logan (Ed.) (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1944), pp. 113, 118. _ 

10 Saunders Redding, The Lonesome Road: 
The Story of the Negro’s Past in America 
(Garden City, N. J.: Doubleday & Company, 
1958), p. 321. 

11 Hill and Greenberg, op. cit. 
supra), pp. 56-57. 

12For a survey, see Robert E. Cushman, 
Civil Liberties in the United States (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1956), pp. 211-24. 
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parts of the country have béen counsel 
in significant civil rights cases in the 
lower courts. Many of these men re- 
ceived their legal education at the How- 
ard University Law School in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and have shared member- 
ship in the National Bar Association 
since its founding in 1925. These com- 
mon associations have contributed to the 
consensus among Negro lawyers on tim- 
ing their quest for equality through 
litigation. Second, the NAACP has 
long benefited from its official advisory 
group, the National Legal Committee 
composed of leading Negro and white 
lawyers. Today Lloyd Garrison is 
Chairman of the National Legal Com- 
mittee of forty-five attorneys located in 
twenty-three cities. This is the nucleus 
of the many volunteers in many fields 
who have contributed ideas, often at 
national conferences, to the planning of 
litigation. Third, other organizations 
with no direct connection with the Legal 
Defense Fund have sponsored a few 
cases. State and local chapters of the 
NAACP have often aided Negroes who 
were parties in cases, especially in the 
lower courts. The St. Louis Association 


of Real Estate Brokers was the chief - 


sponsor of the important restrictive 
covenant case of Shelley v. Kraemer 3 
A Negro national college fraternity, 
Alpha Phi Alpha, sponsored quite com- 
pletely the successful attack on dis- 
crimination in interstate railway dining 
cars.'* 


Individual test cases 


Winning new constitutional protec- 
tions for Negroes has depended -on the 
development of individual test cases 
with a Negro as party in each. There 
is no chronicle of the human interest 
stories contained in the roles of Ne- 
groes in historic Supreme Court cases. 
But what is known reveals many diffi- 

13 334 U. S. 1 (1948). 


14 Henderson v. United States, 339 U. S. 316 
(1950). 
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culties to be inherent in improving the 
legal status of a group of fifteen million 
persons through individual court cases. 
In a suit by a single plaintiff, the case 
may become moot as the: passage of 
time makes the remedy sought inappli- 
cable. This danger, though avoided by 
the co-operation of state officials, was 
created in the Missouri Law School case 
of 1938 when the plaintiff, Lloyd Gaines, 
disappeared just as the case was com- 
pleted.** Also the concerted efforts of 
authorities to deny Negroes participa- 
tion in the Texas white Democratic pri- 
mary kept Dr. L. A. Nixon from voting 
even though he was the plaintiff in two 
Supreme Court victories.° Furthermore 
there is always the temptation for com- 
promise by the original plaintiff which 
would accomplish his narrow purpose 
but stop the litigation before the broad 
constitutional issue was before the ap- 
pellate court. a 

These dangers were largely overcome 
in the School Segregation Cases ** when 
federal.court actions were instituted by 
individual plaintiffs both on their own 
behalf and on behalf of persons: simi- 
larly situated. Since 1955, in the ex- 
panding litigation over race relations, 
the class action has become a procedural 
device of growing importance. Rule 23 
(a) of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure provides under certain circum- 
stances that 


if persons constituting a class are so nu- 
merous as to make it impracticable to bring 
them all before the court, such of them, 
one or more, as will fairly insure the ade- 


15 Missouri ex rel, Gaines v. Canada, 305 
U. S. 337 (1937). See Walter White, A Man 
Called White (New York: Viking Press, 1948), 
p. 162. 

16 Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U. S. 536 (1927); 
Nixon v. Condon, 286 U. 5. 73 (1932). See 
Louis Marshall, Champion of Liberty, Charles 
Reznikoff (Ed.) (Philadelphia: Jewish Publi- 
cation Society, 1957), pp. 426-47, passim. 

17 347 U. S. 483 (1954). 


quate representation of all may, on behalf 
of all, sue or be sued.18 


One authority has said that “school seg- 
regation is a group phenomenon which 
is peculiarly suited to resolution in a 
class action.” 3? As Negroes enter a 
new generation of litigation, their cases 
are apt increasingly to take the form of 
the class action. 


THE AMERICAN LIBERTY LEAGUE 


The experience of the American Lib- 
erty League, organized in 1934 by con- 
servative businessmen to oppose the 
New Deal, provides another variation 
on the theme of organizations in litiga- 
tion. When the League proved un- 
able to prevent enactment of economic 
regulation by Congress, a National Law- 
yers’ Committee was formed to question 
the constitutionality of the legislation. 
In August 1935, the National Lawyers’ 
Committee of fifty-eight members. an- 
nounced plans to prepare a series of re- 
ports to the public on whether particu- 
lar federal Jaws were “consonant with 
the American constitutional system and 
American traditions.” ° These reports 
“would be of a strictly professional na- 
ture and would in no case go into the 
question of social and economic advis- 
ability or the need for constitutional 
change to meet new conditions.” This 
intention led the Committee during the 


18 See “Class Actions: A Study of Group- 
Interest Litigation,” Race Relations Law Re- 
porter, Vol. 1 (October 1956), pp. 991-1010. 

19 Robert B. McKay, “ ‘With all Deliberate 
Speed,’ A Study of School Desegregation,” 
New York University Law Review, Vol. 31 
(June 1956), pp. 992, 1086. 

20 See Benjamin R. Twiss, Lawyers and the 
Constitution: How Laissez Faire Came to the 
Supreme Court (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1942), pp. 241-49; Frederick 
Rudolph, “American Liberty League, 1934- 
1940,” . American Historical Review, Vol. 56 
(October 1950), pp. 19-33. 

21 For the announcement and list of mem- 
bers of the Committee, see New York Times, 
Aug. 22, 1935, pp. 1, 6. 
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next two years to conclude that a dozen 
New Deal statutes were unconstitu- 
tional. 

The most celebrated Liberty League 
“brief” prepared by the National Law- 
yers’ Committee questioned the consti- 
tutionality of the National Labor Rela- 

_tions Act. That analysis was prepared 
by a.subcommittee of eight attorneys 
under the chairmanship of Earl F. Reed. 
It was then submitted to the other 
members and made public by Raoul E. 
Desverine, Chairman of the entire group, 
on Constitution Day, 1935.7 The re- 
ports of the Committee were given wide 
publicity through press releases, the dis- 
tribution of pamphlets, and radio talks 
by leading conservative lawyers like 
James M. Beck. Critics of these re- 
ports feared that they had two pur- 
poses: “to influence the federal courts 
when such legislation shall be presented 
for consideration” and “to arouse pub- 

- lic sentiment so that confidence in the 

courts will be impaired should the legis- 

lation be held constitutional.” 73 

Members of the National Lawyers’ 
Committee of the American Liberty 


League, but not the organization itself, ` 


participated in litigation. The Com- 
mittee’s first public announcement had 
stated that “it will also contribute its 
services in test cases involving fun- 
damental constitutional questions.” Al- 
though the intention was to offer free 
legal services to citizens without funds 
to defend their constitutional rights, 
members of the National Lawyers’ Com- 
mittee actually represented major cor- 
porations which challenged the consti- 
tutionality of New Deal legislation in 
the Supreme Court. Earl F. Reed sim- 
ply adapted the Liberty League report 
to apply to the specific facts of the case 


22 New York Times, Sept. 19, 1935, pp. 1, 
10. i 

23 Editorial in United States Law Review 
(October 1935), quoted in Thomas Reed 
Powell, “Fifty-eight Lawyers Report,” New 
Republic, Vol. 85 (December 11, 1935), p. 120. 


when he represented the Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corporation against the 
National Labor Relations Board.** An- 
other member of the National Lawyers’ 
Committee, John W. Davis, represented 


‘the Associated Press in a companion 


case.?5 


AIDING THE GOVERNMENT DEFENSE 


Judicial review in the United States 
constitutes an invitation for groups 
whose lobbying fails to defeat legisla- 
tion to continue opposition by litiga- 
tion. The NAACP has taken advan- 
tage of this in questioning state segre- 
gation laws, and, especially before 1937, 
business groups of various sizes—the 
American Liberty League, trade associa- 
tions, and corporations—contested the 
constitutionality of state and federal 
regulatory legislation. This exploitation 
of judicial review has been balanced by 
the practice of victorious groups in leg- 
islation continuing to support adminis- 
trative agencies in charge of enforce- 
ment. When statutes are challenged, 
organizations often support the Justice 
Department in Washington or a state 
Attorney General in defending them. 
This is to say that when losers in legis- 
lation have brought test cases in the 
courts, the legislative winners have 
aided the official legal defense. 


THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS?’ LEAGUE 


The efforts of the National Consum- 
ers’ League to defend the validity of 
protective labor legislation affords an 
example of this private organizational 
aid to the public defense of legislation.?¢ 
Organized by society women in 1899 to 


Z4 N.L.R.B. v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
301 U. S. 1, 12 (1937). 

25 Associated Press v. N.L.R.B., 301 U. S. 
103 (1937). 

26 Clement E. Vose, “The National Con- 
sumers’ League and the Brandeis Brief,” Mid- 
west Journal of Political Science, Vol. 1 (No- 
vember 1957), pp. 267-90; Josephine Gold- 
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improve the lot of women and children 
in industry, the National Consumers’ 
League sought first to boycott goods 
produced under substandard conditions 
and then to persuade state legislatures 
to control factory practices through leg- 
islation. When employers in the hotel 
and laundry business organized to de- 
feat legislation in the courts, the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, in 1908, or- 
ganized a Committee on Legislation and 
Legal Defense of Labor Laws to “assist 
in the defense of the laws by supplying 
additional legal. counsel and other as- 
sistance.” 27 

The leaders of the National Consum- 
ers? League, especially Mrs. Florence 
Kelley and Miss Josephine Goldmark, 
learned to prod state Attorneys General 
in order to gain adequate defense for 
statutes under fire in the courts. They 
also made two positive contributions. 
First, arrangements were made to pro- 
vide distinguished outside counsel— 
most importantly, Louis D. Brandeis; 
but: also Felix Frankfurter, Newton D. 
Baker, and Dean Acheson—to supervise 
‘the preparation of briefs and to-make 
oral arguments for a state. Second, the 
sociological material which was the mark 
of the Brandeis brief was prepared by 
Miss Josephine Goldmark and the staff 
of the National Consumers’ League. 
The first four briefs that were success- 
ful were then collected with additional 
material and published by Miss Gold- 
mark as Fatigue and Efficiency.® At- 
torneys General in states whose labor 
laws were under attack could then in- 
vite Consumers’ League attorneys to 
manage the defense or else use the so- 
ciological materials prepared by the 





mark, Impatient Crusader; Florence Kelley’s 
Life Story (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1953), pp. 143-79. 

27 National Consumers’ League, Sixth An- 
nual Report (1908). The first N.C.L. victory 
was in Muller v. Oregon, 208 U. S. 412 (1908). 

28 (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1912.) 


League in the preparation of their own 
brief. As a result, the League con- 
tributed to -the successful defense of 
state statutes in more than fifteen im- 
portant cases. 

Like most organizations with a long- 
range interest in litigation, the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League believed that 
publicity was vital. Criticizing the Mi- 
nois Supreme Court for invalidating an 
eight-hour law for women, Florence Kel- 
ley wrote in 1905 that when time 


shall have convinced the medical profes- 
sion, the philanthropists, and educators,.as 
experience has already convinced the fac- 
tory employees themselves, that it’is a 
matter of life and death to young people 
who form so large a proportion of their 
numbers, to have a working day of rea- 
sonable length guaranteed by law, it will 
be found possible to rescue the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States from the perverted inter- 
pretation upon which this decision rests.?9 


Mrs. Kelley’s view was adopted in IHi- 
onis in 1910, but the full Consumers’ 
League program of. child labor, maxi- 
mum hour, and minimum wage regula- 
tion was not accommodated by the 
United States Supreme Court for three 
more decades. In that period the 
League stressed education on the sub- 
ject and for this purpose distributed 
extra copies of its briefs to law schools, 
colleges, and public libraries. 

No catalogue exists of government re- 
lations with private interests concerned 
with the conduct of litigation. The 
National Consumers’ League experience 
suggests similar practices on other sub- 
jects at all government levels. At the 
municipal level, an attorney for a local 
milk producers association acted “of 
counsel” on the city’s brief defending 


29 Some Ethical Gains Through Legislation 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905), p 
141. Mrs. Kelley was criticizing the decision 
in Ritchie v. People, 155, Ill. 98, 40 N.E. 454 
(1895), reversed by Ritchie v. Wayman. 244 
Ill. 509, 91 N.E. 695 (1910). 
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a favorable ordinance. At the state 
level, the segregation interest has been 
closely associated with various Attorneys 
General in the South.’ And a promi- 
.nent attorney with national standing, 
Jobn W. Davis, rendered free services 
to South Carolina in the School Segre- 
gation Cases.** At the federal level, the 
Justice Department has often been 
urged by organizations to initiate ac- 
tion to enforce federal statutes.’ 


ORGANIZATIONS AS “FRIENDS OF 
THE COURT” 


The appearance of organizations as 
amici curiae has been the most noticed 
form of group representation in Supreme 
Court cases. This does not concern 
the technical office of amicus curiae for 
which an attorney is appointed to as- 
sist the court in deciding complex and 
technical problems. Today, the Su- 
preme Court does sometimes, as in for- 
mulating its decree in the School Segre- 


80 Dean Milk Co. v. Madison, 340 U. S. 349 
` (1951). 

31 See Samuel Krislov, “. . . Southern At- 
torneys General and Their Stand on Desegre~ 
gation,” unpublished paper read before the 
American Political Science Association, New 
York City, Sept. 7, 1957. 

82 The South Carolina Case, Briggs v. El- 
liott, was joined with Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation, and others, 347 U. S. 483 (1954). See 
New York Times, April 14, 1953, p. 11; “May 
It Please the Court,” Time, Vol. 62 (Decem- 
ber 21, 1953), p. 18. 

33 Philip B. Perlman, Solicitor General, 1947- 
1952, in a letter to the author, Feb. 6, 1953. 
See Perlman’s testimony, Hearings before Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Jan. 12, 1950, 81st Cong., 2nd 
Sess. (1950), pp. 101, 105. 

34 Fowler V. Harper and Edwin D. Ether- 
ington, “Lobbyists Before the Court,” Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law Review, Vol. 101 
(June 1953), pp. 1172-1177; Peter H. Sonnen- 
feld, “Participation of Amici Curiae ... in 
Decisions of the Supreme Court, 1949-1957,” 
Government Research Bureau, Working Pa- 
pers, No. 2 (East Lansing, Michigan, January 
1958); Johanna Bernstein, “Volunteer Amici 
Curiae in Civil Rights Cases,” New York Uni- 
versity Student Law Review, Vol. 1 (Spring 
1952), pp. 95-102. 


gation Cases, issue a special invitation 
to the Solicitor General or to state At-. 
torneys General to act as amici curiae. 
Of interest here is the rule under which 
individuals, organizations, and govern- 
ment attorneys have been permitted to 
file briefs and/or make oral argument 
in the Supreme Court. During the last 
decade amici curiae have submitted an 
average of sixty-six briefs and seven oral 
arguments in an average total of forty 
cases a term.*® 

The frequent entrance of organiza- 
tions into Supreme Court cases by 


. means of the amicus curiae device has 


often given litigation the distinct flavor 
of group combat. This may be illus- 
trated by the group representation in 
quite different cases. In 1943, when a 
member of the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
challenged the constitutionality of a 
compulsory flag salute in the schools, 
his defense by counsel for the Watch- 
tower Bible and Tract Society was sup- 
ported by separate amici curiae, the 
American Civil Liberties Union and the 
Committee on the Bill of Rights of the 
American Bar Association.** The ap- 
pellant state board of education was 
supported by an amicus curiae brief 
filed by the American Legion. In 1951, 
in a case testing state resale price main- 
tenance, the United States was an 
amicus against a Louisiana statute while 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the 
Lousiana State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, American Booksellers, Inc., and the 
National Association of Retail Druggists 
entered amici curiae briefs in support of 
the statute.®” 3 

. Many amici curiae briefs are work- 
manlike and provide the Court with 
helpful legal argument and material. 
Yet writers who favor their use by or- 
ganizations and recognize that “the 


-35 Sonnenfeld, op. cit. (note 34 supra), pi 4. 

36 West Virginia State Board of Education 
v. Barnette, 319 U. S. 624 (1943). 

37 Schwegmann Brothers v. Calvert Distil- 
lers Corp., 341 U. S. 384 (1951). 
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amicus curiae has had a long and re- 


„spected role in our own legal system and ` 


before that, in the Roman law” believe 
that many briefs in recent years display 
a “timewasting character.” 38 Another 
authority has said that after 1947 there 
were multiplying signs “that the brief 
amicus curiae had become essentially an 
instrumentality designed to exert extra- 
judicial pressure on judicial decisions.” 8° 
Concern over this by the members of 
the Supreme Court was shown in 1946 
when Justice Robert H. Jackson, in a 
dissenting opinion, criticized an amicus 
curiae brief by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association: *° 


. . . Of course, it does not cite a single au- 
thority not available to counsel for the pub- 
lisher involved, and does not tell us a single 
new fact except this one: “This member- 
ship embraces more than 700 newspaper 
publishers whose publications represent in 
excess of eighty per cent of the total daily 
and Sunday circulation of newspapers pub- 
lished in this country. The Association is 
vitally interested in the issue presented in 
this case, namely, the right of newspapers 
to publish news stories and editorials pend- 
ing in the courts.” 


Justice Jackson told his colleagues, “this 
might be a good occasion to demonstrate 
the fortitude of the judiciary.” 


REGULATION OF ORGANIZATIONS IN 
THE COURTS . 


Judges, lawyers, legislators, and citi- 
zens have reacted to appearances that 
organizational activity in court cases 
touches the integrity of the judicial proc- 
ess. A number of limitations have re- 
sulted. But in protecting the legal sys- 
tem against these dangers, regulations 
may be too harsh on organizations and 


38 Harper and Etherington, op. cit. (note 34 
supra), p. 1172. 


39 Frederick Bernays Wiener, “The Supreme - 


Court’s New Rules,” Harvard Law Review, 
Vol. 68 (November 1954), pp. 20, 80. 

40 Craig v. Harney, 331 U. S. 367, 397 
(1946). , 


interfere unduly with the freedom of 
association their functioning represents. 
Especially is this true when the bar- 
riers against group participation in liti- 
gation are erected by legislative bodies, 
but it is not entirely absent when the 
rules are established by bar associations 
or by courts themselves. Some practices 
by organizations require control, but 
most of the practices of organizations in 
conducting litigation are perfectly com- 
patible with an independent judiciary. 
Life tenure and other traditions of 
Anglo-American jurisprudence will at- 
tend to that. This should be borne in 
mind in evaluating, controls placed on’ 
the practices discussed below. 


Picketing of federal courthouses 


During the trial of the leaders of the 
Communist party under the Smith Act 
in the Federal District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York located at 
Foley Square in New York City, picket- 
ing and parading outside the court was 
a daily occurrence. When the Senate’ 
Judiciary Committee was considering 
bills to limit this practice, it received 
many statements like the following: 
“Assuming under our form of repre- 
sentative government pressure groups 
must be tolerated in our legislative and 


` executive branches, I feel there is no 


good reason why our courts should be 
subjected to such pressures.” #4 In ac- 
cord with this view, Congress, in 1950, 
enacted legislation prohibiting any per- 
son from parading, picketing, or demon- 
strating in or near a federal courthouse 
with the intent of “interfering with, ob- 
structing, or impeding” the administra- 
tion of justice or of “influencing any 


4t Communication of Judge F. Ryan Duffy 
(Federal Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit), Joint 
Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on S.. 1681 and H.R. 
3766, To Prohibit the Picketing of Courts, 
81st Cong., Ist Sess. (June 15, 1949), p. 5. 
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judge, juror, witness, or court officer” 
in the discharge of his duty.*? 


Mass petitions to the Supreme Court 


In 1953, the National Committee to 
Secure Justice in the Rosenberg Case 
addressed a petition claimed to have the 
support of 50,000 persons to the Su- 
preme Court. Among many condemna- 
tions of this was one urging that “the 
Court must consult its’ own collective 
conscience on such matters without ref- 
erence to the number of persons who are 
willing to sign a petition.” #2 No rule 
prevents groups from such indecorous 
action but Justice Hugo Black has ex- 
pressed the intense disapproval of the 
Supreme Court. In 1951, when grant- 
ing a stay of execution to Willie Mc- 
Ghee, a Negro under the death penalty 
in Mississippi, Justice Black lamented 
the “growing practice of sending tele- 
grams to judges in order to have cases 
decided by pressure.” ** Declaring that 
he would not read them, he said that 
“the courts of the United States are not 
the kind of instruments of justice that 
can be influenced by such pressures.” 
Justice Black gave an implied warning 
to the bar by noting that “counsel in 
this case have assured me they were not 
responsible for these telegrams.” 


Organization abuse of the amicus curiae 
function: 


Supreme Court rules long provided 
that a “brief of an amicus curiae may be 
filed when accompanied by written con- 
sent of all parties to a case.” 4 Until 


4218 U.S.C. Sec. 1507 (1952), added in 
1950 by 64 Stat. 1018; 63 Stat. 616 (1949), 
40 U.S.C. Secs. 13f-p (1952). 

43 Harper and Etherington, op. cit. (note 34 
supra), p. 1173, n. 4. 

44 New York Times, March 16, 1951, p. 1. 

45 In the old Supreme Court Rules, effective 
Feb. 27, 1939, section 27 (9), 306 U. 5. 708- 
09 (1939). This section was amended on Nov. 
14, 1949, 338 U. S. 959-60 (1949). All exist- 
ing provisions were yescinded when new Su- 


1949 permission was freely granted. In 
that year, the filing of briefs’ by forty 
organizations in the case of the “Holly- 
wood Ten” who had declined to testify 
before the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee was widely regarded as 
an excessive use of the amici curiae pro- 
cedure. The Supreme Court there- 
upon called attention to the “rule of 
consent” by elaborating the procedures 
and permitting persons denied consent 
by a party to seek leave from the Court 
itself to act as amicus curiae. The So- 
licitor General, as the legal representa- 
tive of the United States in the Supreme 
Court, took the 1949 rule change to 
mean that he should exercise the “rule 
of consent” against persons or groups 
wishing to be amici curiae in all cases. 


. Since the United States government is 


a party in approximately 50 per cent of 
all cases before the Supreme Court the 
universal refusal of consent cut the 
number of organizations filing amici 
curiae briefs rather drastically. This 
rigid policy was adhered to by a succes- 
sion of Solicitors General until August 
1952. Complaints by Justices Black and 
Frankfurter then led the Solicitor Gen- 
eral to modify the practice and exercise 
administrative discretion in passing upon 
requests of organizations to file briefs 
amici curiae." This practice satisfied 
a majority of the Supreme Court for its 
1949 rule change was incorporated into 
the full revision of the Court’s rules 
which went into effect on July 1, 1954. 
However, Justice Black was still dis- 





preme Court Rules became effective on July 1, 
1954, 346 U. S. 951 (1954). Rules 42 and 44 
govern amicus curiae procedure, 346 U. S. 951, 
993, 996, 

46 Lawson v. United States, 339 U. S. 934 
(1949) ; Marshall v. United States, 339 U. S. 
933 (1949). See Harper and Etherington, 
op. cit. (note 34 supra), p. 1173. 

47 Sonnenfeld, ep. cit. (note 34 supra), pp. 
2, 3, 8, 10. For criticism by the justices, see 
Lee v. United States, 343 U. S. 924 (1952); 
United States v. Lovknit, 342 U. S. 915 
(1952). 
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satisfied and, on adoption of the 1954 
rules, declared: 


. .. I have never favored the almost in- 
superable obstacle our rules put in the way 
of briefs sought to be filed by persons other 
than the actual litigants. Most of the cases 
before this Court involve matters that af- 
fect far more than the immediate record 
parties. I think the public interest and 
judicial administration would be better 
served by relaxing rather than tightening 
the rule against amicus curiae briefs.4% 


The standard governing grant or de- 
nial of consent to file amicus curiae 
briefs has been elaborated upon in a 
statement of policy issued by the Office 
of the Solicitor General.*® While es- 
pousing a liberal attitude, the Solicitor 
General frowns on applicants with “a 
general, abstract or academic interest” 
in a case and on “a brief which is ‘a 
vehicle for propaganda efforts.” Nor 
is a brief that merely repeats the argu- 
ments of the parties well regarded. On 
thé other hand, consent is given “where 
the applicant has a concrete, substantial 
interest in the decision of the case, and 
the proposed brief would assist the 
Court by presenting relevant arguments 
or materials which would not otherwise 
be submitted.” Furthermore, in recent 
years when the Solicitor General has re- 
fused consent, the Supreme Court in 
some cases has granted permission to an 
organization to file a brief amicus curiae. 

Efforts to regulate the indiscriminate 
filing of amici curiae briefs prevent or- 
ganizations on about ten occasions each 
term from participating in cases. For 
example, an American Legion post was 
refused consent to file an amicus curiae 
brief in the Steel Seizure Case while the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations was 


48 Justice Black’s objection is appended to 
the Order Adopting Revised Rules of the Su- 
preme Court, 346 U. S. 947 (1954). 

49 Statement of the Office of the Solicitor 
General, issued May 1957, quoted in Sonnen- 
feld, op. cit. (note 34 supra), Appendix C, pp. 
25-26. 3 


permitted to do so.®? The most active 
organizations in filing amici curiae briefs 
in recent years have been the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the American Jewish Con- 
gress, and the National Lawyers Guild. 
Yet under the “rule of consent” by par- 
ties to the case each of these organiza- 
tions has sometimes been denied leave 
to file briefs. 


Offer of legal aid by the Liberty League 


The offer of the National Lawyers 
Committee of the American Liberty - 
League to donate its services in test | 
cases led a critic to make a formal com- 
plaint to the American Bar Association. 
The League was charged with unethical 
conduct for having “organized a vast 
free lawyers service for firms and indi- 
viduals ‘bucking’ New Deal laws on con- 
stitutional grounds.” §* The ABA Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics and Griev- 
ances ruled, in a formal opinion, that 
the activities of the Liberty League were 
perfectly proper, even laudable.**? The 
Committee found that neither the sub; 
stance of the offer, to provide legal de- 
fense for “indigent citizens without com- 
pensation,” nor the “proffer of service,” 
even when broadcast over the radio, was 
offensive to the ethical code of the 
American bar. 


Barratry and the NAACP 


Since 1954, eleven Southern states 
have acted separately through legislation 
or litigation to restrict the efforts of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People to proceed with 
court cases aimed at ending segrega- 


50 Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. Saw- 
yer, 343 U. S. 579 (1952). 

51 New York Times, Nov. 18, 1935, p. 15. 

52 Opinion 148 in American Bar Association 
Canons of Professional and Judicial Ethics— 
Opinions of Committee on Professional Ethics 
and Grievances (Chicago: American Bar As- 
sociation, 1957), pp. 308-12. 
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tion. The NAACP frankly admits the 
deliberate and conscious use of litigation 
to secure economic, social, and politi- 
cal gains for Negroes. In some states, 


registration laws—similar to federal and’ 


state lobby registration provisions—re- 
quire the filing of information by or- 
ganizations which might participate in 
desegregation litigation. The common 
law crime of barratry, usually defined 
as the fomenting, soliciting, or inciting 
of unjustified litigation, has been out- 
lawed by new statutes in other states. 
Legislative investigating committees have 
sought to expose NAACP practices in 
litigation as unethical and illegal. State 
Attorneys General have brought actions 
against the NAACP in state courts while 
the NAACP has brought suits in federal 
courts to secure declaratory judgments 
and injunctions against the enforcement 
of state statutes which would restrict 
their activities. 

In June, the Supreme Court overruled 
as an unconstitutional violation of free- 
dom of association a contempt fine of 
$100,000 imposed by Alabama on the 
NAACP for refusing to disclose its hem- 
bership lists.°* Two similar Virginia 
cases have been docketed with petitions 
for certiorari awaiting action when the 
Supreme Court convenes for its October 
1958 term. In one, the NAACP has 


58 For a three-year summary of develop- 
ments, see Race Relations Law Reporter, Vol. 
2 (August 1957), pp. 892-94. Examples of 
the charges being made against the NAACP 
are seen in the Report of the Joint Committee 
. on Offenses Against the Administration of Jus- 
tice of the General Assembly of Virginia, filed 
on Nov. 13, 1957, Race Relations Law Re- 
porter, Vol. 3 (February 1958), pp. 98-111. 


For defenses, see Robert L. Carter, “The Role’ 


of the NAACP in the School Segregation 
Cases,” unpublished paper read before the 
American Political Science Association, New 
York City, Sept. 6, 1957; American Jewish 
Congress, Assault upon Freedom of Associa- 
tion: A Study of the Southern Attack on the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (New York, 1957). 

54 NAACP v. Alabama, No. 91, U. S. Sup. 
Ct., June 30, 1958 (26 U. S. Law Week 4489). 


asked for review of a Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia decision enabling a 
legislative committee to use subpoenas 
to secure the names of NAACP mem- 
bers and affiliates.” In the other case, 
Virginia has asked the Supreme Court 
to. review the decision of a three-judge 
federal district court in which the ma- 
jority concluded that acts punishing 
barratry and requiring registration could 
not constitutionally be applied to the 
normal activities of the NAACP.** 


CONCLUSION 


There is a logical relationship of or- 
ganizational interest in litigation and 
the importance of courts in forming 
public policy. Although courts act only 
in cases between parties with concrete 
interests at stake, organizations con- 
cerned with the impact of the outcome 
may become quite active participants. 
Organizations may do this by sponsor- 
ing a “test case” brought in the name 
of a private party, they may aid the 
government attorney in a case, or they 
may file a brief as an amicus curiae. 
Considering the importance of the issues 
resolved by American courts, the en- 
trance of organizations into cases in 
these ways seems in order. Indeed the 
essential right of organizations to pur- 
sue litigation would appear to follow 
from the generous attitude of American 
society toward the freedom of individu- 
als to form associations for the purpose 
of achieving common goals. Of course, 
traditional judicial procedures should be 
followed and the attorneys for organiza- 
tions, as well as for individuals, must 
address their arguments to reason. If 
these standards of conduct are followed 
there is no incompatibility between the 
activity of organizations in litigation and 
the integrity or independence of the ju- 
diciary. 

55 NAACP v. Committee on Offenses Against 
the Administration of Justice, 101 S.E. 2d 631 
(Va. Sup. Ct. App., 1958). 


58 NAACP v. Patty (Harrison), 159 F. Supp. 
503 (E. D. Va., 1958). 


Management in Politics 


By Ropert F. LENHART and KARL ScCHRIFIGIESSER 


ABSTRACT: That business is in politics as a necessity for eco- 
nomic survival goes without saying. But the businessman in 
politics is another matter. For many years business has op- 
erated mainly behind the facade of pressure groups and through 
the agency of the lobbyist. Businessmen have also sought 
political advantage through the use of publicity and the new 
“profession” of public relations. A survey shows that their ac- 
tive participation in politics has not been as great as might — 
be supposed. But enlightened businessmen seem to feel that 
members of management should take a more active part, not 
just in politics but, it would seem, in party politics. Today, 
for the most part, they prefer to work on the sidelines, and then 
not very actively, or through trade associations. Some of the 
reasons for this include social ostracism and the fear of tread- 
ing on other people’s toes. But the businessman has too much 
at stake in this complex world, where “we are in the midst of 
a revival of a truly political economy, whose major economic 
problems are political in nature.” The authors suggest that 
less lobbying and more outright participation in politics by . 
management and research is needed in the business community 

. in order to meet fairly.the many political and economic pres- 
sures of the day. 
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66 E ARE in the presence of a 

revival of a truly political 
economy, whose major economic prob- 
lems are political in nature,’ Dr. Hans 
J. Morgenthau recently observed.t Our 
arrival at this stage has been in increas- 
ing progress since the days of the New 
Deal, although this interconnectedness 
of the political and economic spheres 
has in varying’ degrees existed since the 
It was tremen- 
dously strengthened during World War 
II, when the necessary imposition of 
economic controls brought a new and 
closer relationship between what our 
American mythology has always con- 
sidered two antagonists. It was recog- 
nized for all time in 1946 when the Em- 
ployment Act at long last made it fed- 
eral policy for business and government 
to work together for the common aim of 
full employment and high productivity, 
and when the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act of that same year recog- 
nized for the first time the existence of 


a constitutional liaison between eco-. 


nomic interest groups and the govern- 
ment. 

The state, as Dr. Morgenthau has 
pointed out, is no longer looked upon 
solely as an umpire who sees to it that 
the rules of the game are observed, and 
who intervenes only if the rules favor 
one player to excess and thus threaten 
the game itself. Today the rules of the 
game are directed mainly toward pre- 
venting one sector of the economy from 
gaining final power over another sector 
by limitations and controls—through 
regulatory commissions, legislation, and 
monetary and fiscal policies. The stake 
of business in the machinery of govern- 
ment and in the making of policy is thus 
not only greater than it was in the days 


of laissez faire, but far more inter-_ 


twined and complex. 
At the same time that the relation- 


1 Problems of United States Economic De- 
velopment, Vol. I (New York: Committee 
for Economic Development, 1958), p. 281. 


ship between business and government— 
or, between management and politics— 
has undergone a metamorphosis, busi- 
ness itself has undergone immeasurable 
changes. We now live in an Age of 
Management run by the Organization 
Man. Private ownership, as we once 
knew it, hardly exists today, except 
among that sector of, the economy 
known as small business. The adminis- 
tration of business, by and large, is in 
the hands of managers (whom we know 
impersonally as management); but gov- 
ernment, as it must be in our form of 
society, is still in the hands of poli- 
ticians. R 

The areas for which government, fed- 
eral, state and local, is responsible are 
vast. More legislation passed in these 
sectors affects economic interests than 
any other, and so it is a truism that 
business and politics do mix at all times, 
in spite of the oft-asserted belief on the 
part of business that it could function 
better if there were no politics. In no 
field is this more obvious than in the 
matter of taxation. 


FISCAL, MONETARY, AND LABOR FIELDS 


On federal, state and local levels 
taxes are, of course, the bête noire of 
the businessman. The individual in- 
come tax, the excise taxes, sales taxes, 


-real estate taxes, license taxes, and many 


others haunt him day and night. Man- 
agement of a corporation as a payer of 
a 52 per cent corporate tax, becomes 
willy-nilly a partner of government in 


` all its corporate affairs for theoretically 


there can be no profit until taxes are 
paid. Back in the days when all taxes 
were lower, the incidence of taxes did 
not greatly matter. Today it is at the 
back of all management’s thinking about 
two of its major concerns—opportunity 
and growth. 

Government programs have assumed 
huge proportions in recent years. The 
vast research and development programs 
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of the armed forces—through recruit- 
ment of researchers and engineers and 
in the wide area of research itselfi— 
réach deeply into the field of business. 
This general program, which began dur- 
ing World War II, involves many fun- 
damental changes in relationships be- 
tween business and the government. In 
no other fields do conflicts of inter- 
est arise so readily. Every competitor 
knows that because of this program, a 
single business which has carried out a 
particular ‘research job in a given area 
may very well possess practically all the 
“know-how” in a particular field. 
Since the 1930’s, with the passage of 
the National Labor Relations Act, the 
organization of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the various wage and 
hour acts, the federal and state govern- 
ments have been more and more active 
in the ever-sensitive area of labor-man- 
agement relations. Here the business- 
man’s concern with government is in- 
creasingly complex. 
Still another field in which. govern- 
ment action importantly affects business 
decisions is that of monetary policy. 
Since the reforms of the banking sys- 
tem which began in the 1930’s, the ex- 
pansion and restriction of credit and 
money supply has more and more de- 
termined the cost of money to manage- 
ment and affected long-term plans for 
expansion and growth. Federal fiscal 
policy in relation to monetary policy to 
a great degree determines the degree of 
inflation’ or deflation that may be ex- 
pected from governmental action. The 


importance of these policies and the ~ 


growing knowledge of how they operate 
in an economy are of great significance 
“to management. The federal govern- 
ment, in almost daily action, greatly in- 
fluences the economic climate for either 
expansion and growth or for contraction 
and stagnation. 

On local, state, and regional levels, 
governmental actions affect the business 


climate in the region and area toward 
expansion and growth—or the reverse. 
Problems of local and state nature can 
affect the businessman fully as much as 
the programs of the federal government. 
Examples come readily: the expensive 
overlapping of governments in metro- 
politan areas, the decay of the urban 
core of our large cities, water supply, 
sewage disposal, police protection, and 
many others. The businessman who - 
has plants and property in these areas 
must sooner or later face these prob- 
lems and help to solve them through 
politics in an economic way.. 

Finally, not to be neglected in the 
discussion of the stake of business man- 
agement in government is the enormous 
amount of business which can be done 
with the government at all levels. With 
the federal budget of almost 80 billion 
dollars a. year, -the purchases of the 
federal government for almost every 
conceivable manufactured item are ex- 
tremely large. State and local govern- 
ments are also purchasers of supplies, 
equipment, and materials which are an 
important element to business manage- 
ment. . 

The government has increased in size 
and complexity, and government expen- 
ditures are higher than ever; demands 
of the public for service from govern- 
ment are greater than ever before. It 
seems, therefore, more necessary than 
ever that management take part actively 
in the political decisions which must be 
made on the complex issues that arise 
almost daily in our economic life. 


Changes in the political scene 


The political pattern, too, has changed 
in the past twenty-five years. .Up until 
the 1930’s the two major interest fac- 
tors in the national political picture 
were business and agriculture. -To some 
extent they were competing against each 
other for legislation and national policies 
that would help one or the other, seldom 


hal 
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both. But since that time agriculture 
as a component of the economy has 
tended to recede as a force. However, 
agriculture has managed to retain a 
great political strength because of the 
relatively high representation of agri- 
cultural areas in state legislatures and 
in Congress. The rural legislator, by 
and large, still retains control of the 
legislatures in most of the states, and 
agriculture is by no means underrepre- 
sented in the House or Senate. 

However, another force has arisen 
since the 1930’s—the aggressive, active, 
and powerful force that is organized la- 
bor. (Unorganized labor and the con- 
sumer still seem to be the least well rep- 
resented of all groups.) The cohesive 
labor groups have become as active a 
force in the national Democratic party 
as Big Business traditionally over the 
years has been in the Republican. The 
same is true in many, but by no means 
all, state organizations. Labor as a 
whole has found this frank and open 
alliance with a party one of its most 
potent tools. 

Business leaders, to a greater éxtent 
than is perhaps widely realized, have 
tended to remain aloof from active 
party politics and instead have sought 
their political advantages through their 
costly and effective lobbies and through 
captive legislators. They have refrained 
from going through party machinery to 
gain their ends. They have—and this 
is especially true of business—sought to 
influence public opinion through other 
media than party mouthpieces. Prob- 
ably because business controls most 
media, they have not needed to .do 
otherwise. $ 


Economics Versus PoLITICS 


In this connection the head of a great 
industrial empire, who may well be’ con- 
sidered a spokesman for management, 
has recently said: 


There was a time when the manager felt 
that if his share-owners were happy and if 
his customers were not going over to his 
competitors, he was satisfying. his mana- 
gerial responsibilities. Today, the manager 
knows that continuing usefulness and prof- 
itability depend on a much wider spectrum 
of relationships involving not only custom- 
ers and share-owners, but employees, other 
businesses, other institutions, and the so- 
ciety as a whole. 

All this is to say that a new dimension 
has been added to business leadership: the 
social dimension. The manager is still con- 
cerned with making and selling goods and 
services at a profit, but he now recognizes 
long range social and political factors that 
were once considered irrelevant. 

It is important that this increased recog- 
nition of social and political factors be 
Kept in perspective. Business is primarily 
economic, not political. Government is pri- 
marily political, not economic. Each of 
these institutions must keep its focus on its 
prime responsibility, or it will not perform 
its proper role in society. 

. ~. We businessmen must set about to 
win better public understanding and de- 
served support. It must become good poli- 
tics to support the measures that keep busi- 
ness healthy, and bad politics to attack and 
hamstring business in its work of serving 
the public. 

. . . We in business will have to become 
far more sensitive to the social and politi- 
cal currents and undercurrents in this coun- 
try. We will have to become students, 
humbly seeking to know more about the 
economic, political and ethical principles 
that vitalize this new people’s capitalism. 

And, finally, we in business need to learn 
how to be politically effective. . Govern- 
ment is becoming a more significant factor 
in business decisions with every passing 
year. The pressure groups that are trying 
to squeeze more than their share out of the 
proceeds of business are turning increas- 
ingly to politics. Professional managers 
must recognize these trends and learn how 
to manage their political resources with as 
much skill as they now manage their ma- 
terial and technical resources. They must 
do so in order to maintain a political cli- 
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mate in which business can carry out its 
hard assignments in the years ahead.” 


Another businessman who has now be- 
come an Assistant to the President,’ 
writes about the relationship of business 
to government as follows: 


He [the American businessman who un- 
dertakes responsibility in the Executive 
Branch of the federal government] re- 
mains immensely proud of the achieve- 
ments of the business community, and of 
the American system of private initiative 
and free markets, but he feels that the 
partnership between industry and govern- 
ment could be made far more effective if 
businessmen would face up to the great 
questions confronting our: country with 
more understanding, and with the fixed 
purpose of always putting the nation’s 
welfare first. 


` A former governor of Massachusetts, 
writing in the Harvard Business Review, 
said: 


If there is one thought that should come 
out of any discussion of the modern forms 
of pressure which are brought to bear on 
government and on business today, it is 
that a businessman cannot sit back and as- 
sume his relations with government will be 
correct but distant. There is a highly com- 
plicated, if active, pattern woven all around 
him, some of it obvious, some of it subtle, 
but all of it affecting him and his daily af- 
fairs. Everyone living in this half of the 
Twentieth Century must recognize that a 
democracy, even ours, cannot survive, un- 
less it is a working democracy—that is, a 
democracy in which everyone plays an ac- 
tive and individual role. Politics is no 
longer some far off, half forgotten thing to 
be whipped up by politicians into campaign 
issues in election years. 

The problems of government are too 
complex and the policies of government 
too close today to be dealt with success- 
fully by ignoring them. Unless we keep 


2 Ralph J. Cordiner, Saturday Review, Janu- 
ary 18, 1958. 
4 Clarence Randall, lec, cit, 


sufficiently informed to participate actively 


in a discussion of political questions, un- 
less we know enough to give our repre- 
sentatives intelligent answers or know 
enough to be wise in the selection of those 
representatives themselves, then some other 
form of government will supersede de- 


. Mocracy.* 


How is business presently organized 
to participate in government and poli- 
tics? There are many organizations 
through which business managers work 
to further their objectives in politics 
and government. The largest number 
of such organizations is the trade asso- 
ciations. A trade association may be 
defined as a nonprofit organization of 
business competitors designed to assist 
its members and its industry in dealing 
with mutual business problems in such 
areas as commercial and industrial re- 
search, statistics, trade promotions, and 
relations with government and the gen- 
eral public. 


MANAGEMENT AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


According to the Commerce Depart- 
ment there were 12,200 trade associa- 
tions in 1956.5 About 1,700 of them are 
national and 10,500 local or state. These 
organizations represent their members 
on an industry-wide basis with govern- 
ments at various levels, including legis- 
latures. ‘They have many other func- 
tions, including serving as an industry 
center of information, setting up con- 
ferences and conventions, public-rela- 
tions activities, bringing information to 
their industry members on labor legis- 
lation, collecting and publishing sta- 
tistics, conducting a certain amount of 


4Robert F. Bradford, “Politics, Pressure 
Groups and the Businessmen,” Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, Vol. 31, No. 6 (November-De- 
cember 1953), p. 40. 

5 Directory of National Trade Associations, 
1956. By Jay Judkins, Chief, Trade Associa- 
tion Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, 1956, 
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specialized research, and other similar 
activities. These organizations also send 
information about potential legislation 
or government action from its source to 
members of the association. 

They formulate or help in formulat- 


ing industry-wide policy to be presented ` 


to legislatures or to administrative agen- 
cies of the government. Trade asso- 
ciations are one of the major means 
by which business management gets 
its policies across to government. The 
presentation of testimony in specialized 
fields by trade associations is a major 
source of information for legislative 
committees. While the information pre- 
sented often offers facts and figures. 
which are highly specialized—and often 
extremely biased in the interest of 
the industry involved—it is helpful to 
policy-making bodies to have it as one 
point of view. By holding hearings of 
all the groups involved, a committee of 
a legislature can gather much more 
factual information about a given sub- 
ject in a short time than if it were re- 
quired to dig up the material itself. In 
general, trade associations should be or- 
ganized to do more rather than less 
policy research. This would lead to a 
broader point of view and more effective 
recommendations for policy. 

Another type of business organization 
which represents business points of view 
politically is large national organiza- 
tions such as the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. These 
organizations of businessmen and manu- 
facturers conduct an extensive program 
of research in many fields in which busi- 
ness has an interest. They present their 
views in the form of resolutions and 
policy papers to the public and repre- 
sent their point of view before commit- 
tees of Congress. They work in a large 
number of fields and present their views 
not only’ to the committees of Con- 
gress but to individual Congressmen and 


a 


members of the federal government Ex- 
ecutive Branch. Two of the most pow- 
erful lobbies on the national scene, they 
are a continuing means of presenting 
the views of organized business. 

A third type of organization which 
may be said to present views of the 
business community on matters of na- 
tional policy is the type represented by 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. The Committee for Economic 
Development is a nonprofit, nonpoliti- 
cal organization dedicated to research 
on private and public economic policies 
that would strengthen and perpetuate 
economic freedom by helping to make 
free enterprise fully compatible with 
economic growth and stability. As an 
educational association, the CED does 
research and puts out policy statements 
for purposes of public education. Pro- 
fessing not to be a lobby,.CED does not 
represent any particular group of busi- 
nessmen, and its major objective is the 
public welfare. CED studies are made 
available to the public and to the press. 
Members of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development Research and Policy 
Committee present their views to Con- 
gress only when requested to do so. 


Ad hoc groups, the press, and party 
politics 


In addition to the above organizations, 
businessmen from time to time form ad 
hoc groups within an industry and often 
cross industry lines to back particular 
legislation. These groups work through 
the period of the legislative term and 
then are normally dissolved when action 
on the legislation has been taken. Some 
times these groups are quite effective, 
while at other times their activities are 
entirely wasted because of lack of basic 
information on which to mount such a 
campaign. 

Many companies doing business with 
the government have offices in Washing- 
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ton or in state capitals where they main- 
tain listening posts and a point of con- 
tact with the government with which 
they are working. These offices are al- 
most always focal points for some po- 
litical activities; but they are also 
sources of information on current ac- 
tivities in the capital which allows the 
leadership of the company to keep in- 
formed on government activities. 

Another way in which management 
participates in discussion of policy issues 
is through the press; public relations is 
employed to put across a point of view 
to the public which it is then hoped will 
be reflected in legislative action. Insti- 
tutional advertising of this nature is fa- 
miliar to all newspaper readers when- 
ever a major economic issue affecting a 
special interest arises. It is difficult to 
judge how effective this method of per- 
suasion is in influencing final decision. 
The costly Madison Avenue technique 
has often had a reverse effect than that 
which was planned. The shoddy prac- 
tices of so-called public-relations coun- 
sellors were recently described by Vance 
Packard, who suggests that public-re- 
lation men be placed upon the same 
legal level on which Congress sought 
to place lobbyists before the Supreme 
Court weakened the Lobby Act.® 

Business, of course, also enters the po- 
litical arena openly and directly through 
participation in party politics. In some 
states, especially where one or two eco- 
nomic interests dominate, businessmen 
are active at various levels of party poli- 
tics;. although even in industry-domi- 
nated states, businessmen as a rule pre- 
‘fer to act through agents. Politicians, 
of course, prefer this; it keeps them in 
jobs. In the first Congresses, business- 
men like merchant George Cabot of 
Msasachusetts took active part in legis- 
lating in behalf of their own economic 
interests. 


8 Vance Packard, “Public Relations, Good or 
Bad?” Atlantic Monthly, May 1958. 


Businessmen in government 


Since World War II, and especially 
since President Eisenhower went to 
Washington with scores of businessmen 
hanging onto his coattails, businessmen 
have taken an active part in govern- 
ment. Some, of course, have been ex- 
tremely effective; but others have be- 
come so frustrated at the essential dif- 
ference between politics and business 
and the two ways of getting things done, 
that President Eisenhower not long ago 
was complaining because he could not 
get enough businessmen to serve. 

The Harvard Business School Club of 
Washington, D. C., recently conducted a 
survey of businessmen in government.’ 
It found that the businessman is neither 
the “dragon of self interest nor the 
angel of. duty” of popular conception. 
He seems to be, on the whole, a rather 
frustrated individual during his tenure 
at the political capital of the nation. 

Forty-one per cent of the “BMG’s” 
came from manufacturing, with 11 per 
cent from service industries, the -next 
highest category, this survey found. 
Since pre-World War II time the num- 
ber from manufacturing has progres- 
sively increased. In pregovernment 
work, administrators accounted for 37 
per cent of the “BMG’s,” with sales 
executives next at 22 per cent, produc- 


tion at 8 per cent, finance 5 per cent, 


and 3 per cent each from accounting, 
personnel, and promotion. 

The majority of top civil servants sur- 
veyed was complimentary of the busi- 
nessman’s ability and found him flexi- 
ble, open-minded, patient, with ability 
to get things done and deal diplomati- 
cally with Congress. ` 

Seventy per cent of the businessmen 
in government said that government ex- 
perience had made them better business 
executives, but they chafed at the loss 


7 “Businessmen in Government—An Ap-_ 
praisal of Experience.” Washington, 1958. 
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of pay, “red tape,” and unrestrained 
criticism, particularly from legislative 
bodies. They. also were critical of the 
lack of on-the-job indoctrination. 

The “BMG’s” stay with government 
was found to be relatively short. Of 
those now in government 41-per cent 
have served 3 years or less, 23 per cent 
from 3 to 6 years, and 36 per cent more 
than 6 years. Of those who have served 
and left government over the past 16 
years, only 52 per cent served more than 
1 year; 19 per cent served 2 years, an 
equal number 3 years and 14 per cent 
served 4 years or more. Average length 
of service was 18 to 24 months. 

The survey noted that even on an as- 
sumed average, turnover is at a 33 per 
cent annual rate, which raises the ques- 


tion of whether this period of service is 


adequate. 

Although conflict of interest touched 
relatively few “BMG’s,” this was one of 
the reasons businessmen resist govern- 
ment service. Low pay, length of ab- 
sence from business, and belief that gov- 
ernment is radically different from busi- 
ness were other reasons. 


Businessmen and political activity 


The University of Pennsylvania, in 
co-operation with the Committee for 
Economic Development, recently inau- 
gurated a study of the formal relation- 
ships between businessmen and political 
parties in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area. The survey focused upon the 


policies of companies in regard to the- 


political activities of management per- 
sonnel and upon political attitudes and 
activities of top, middle, and junior 
management. Results from the first 
part of the survey indicate that of the 
businessmen interviewed, an overwhelm- 
ing number consider participation in po- 
litical activities by businessmen’ desir- 
able ‘and important. However in an- 
swering other questions about political 
activity, it was found that only a very 


small proportion of those interviewed 
had been active in the past two years 
in one of the major political parties and 
that only a small proportion of the total 
had any desire to become active. When 
asked about the effect within their com- 
pany on the business career of a young 
man who became politically active, only 
31 out of 124 of the number felt that 
such activity would help a career in 
their company and 47 felt that it would 


_have no effect on their career; 26 felt it 


would hinder their career; and 20 did 
not know. 

In another question on what effect po- 
litical activity would have upon your 
status among your fellow businessmen, 
43 out of 121 felt it would enhance their 
status, 48 felt it would have no effect, 
18 felt it would injure it, and 13 did not 
know. 

In an amusing plea to businessmen to 
join the Democratic party, G. Mennen 
Williams, Governor of Michigan, put 
his finger on some reasons why business- 
men eschew political activity. If he be- 
comes a Democrat his fellow business- 
men, mostly Republicans, call him a 
“traitor to his class,” and he becomes 
socially ostracized. “The social pres- 
sure toward political conformity is tre- 
mendous. Combined with the possibility 
of subtle threats to career opportunities 
and promotions, it becomes understand- 
ably difficult for the junior executive 
to become active in the Democratic 
party.” 8 

In questions having to do with the de- 
gree of political interest, it was found 
that very few of those interviewed had 
contact with Congressmen or Senators 
or with members of the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly. They indicated great 
interest in the 1956 Presidential cam- 
paign and less interest in the Pennsyl- 
vania gubernatorial campaign in 1954. 

8 G. Mennen Williams, “Can Businessmen be 


Democrats?” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 
36, No. 2 (March-April 1958), pp. 102 ff. 
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On the question of company attitude 
toward political activity, a majority of 
those answering the questionnaire felt 
that men and women in their company 
would have time to assume responsi- 
bility for party office, but less than half 
felt they would not have time to assume 
public office. 

In general, this questionnaire shows 
that while business management feels 
that it should take part in political ac- 


tivity, it has not formulated clear-cut. 


policies which would allow competent 
management personnel to take an active 
part in party and political affairs. Asa 
major segment of the nation with a great 
deal of know-how in the economic sphere 
and with many technical and scientific 
personnel, management should encour- 
age more political activity, particularly 
at the local and state level where com- 
petent leadership as well as technical 
know-how is badly needed to solve the 
many problems which exist. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Business management has a great 
stake in the government activities at 
various levels in the United States. It 
has considerable economic and technical 
know-how which should be available in 
advice to legislatures and to adminis- 
trators in formulating policies and in 
carrying them out. In the dynamic so- 
ciety in which we live, business manage- 
ment has tended to delegate its political 
activity to various organizations. With 
the increasing participation in political 
affairs of labor organizations, it is im- 
portant that businessmen participate at 
all levels of government directly in the 
process as well as through proxy organi- 
zations. Party organizations as well as 
government should have people from 
management in their ranks at all times, 
both to maintain a balance between the 


segments of our society and also for 
the contribution they can make in policy 
making. A 

. The organizations through which busi- 
ness management functions in the po- 
litical sphere are often staff run and are 
sometimes little more than propaganda 
machines. Their policy pronouncements 
run the gamut from a series of staff 
written resolutions hastily passed at an- 
nual conventions to carefully researched 
policy papers. 

Too often a policy pronouncement is 
a composite of the prejudices and biases 
the staff think are held by members of 
the organization rather than the care- 
fully thought out views of the business- 
men based on a real understanding of 
the issues. Raising the quality of policy 
pronouncements by careful research and 
through the joint effort of businessmen 
and a competent set of professional ad- 
visors would improve greatly the level 
of political representation business man- 


. agement receives from its many organi- 


zations. A sound policy proposal would 
form the basis for applying whatever 
techniques are indicated whether it be 
lobbying, a publicity campaign, pres- 
entation of testimony, or political ac- 
tion. 

If such a new approach to policy for- 
mation were to be adopted by the vari- 
ous groups representing business man- 
agement, a major change in organization 
of the associations would be required. 
The technique of policy formation used 
by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment could serve as an example of 
effective collaboration by staff, business- 
men, and professionals in turning out an 
effective product. : 

The establishment of such a new tech- 
nique would make business representa- 
tion on policy matters more nearly com- 
petitive with the competent work of the 
labor groups. 


Farmers Union in Denver. 


Farmers in Politics 


By Westry McCune 


AxstrAct: The farm vote is an independent one. Although 
there are many farm organizations—The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, The National Farmers Union, The National 
Grange, many different commodity groups, and co-operative or- 
ganizations—and a farmer might belong to one or more groups, 
nevertheless his political inclination remains an individual de- 
cision. Although the farm population is shrinking signifi- 
cantly, the farm vote has determined a national election as re- 
cently as 1948, and with skillful dramatization, it can quite 
easily determine the results of Congressional elections—the 
question of price support was a significant factor in the 1954 
Congressional elections. In the 1952 Presidential campaign, 
even though the election did not hinge on the farm vote, both 
parties tried to woo it.. And, after the election, both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican party established a farm division. With 
the aid of appeals to consumers as against producers, there is 
reason to believe that something which might be called “the 
food vote” may determine the next Presidential election, if 
not subsequent ones. 





Wesley McCune, Denver, Colorado, is Director of Public Relations for the National 
After reporting on agriculture for Newsweek, Time, and 
Kiplinger’s in Washington, he became Executive Assistant to Agriculture Secretary Bran- 
nan, after which he was Director of the Agriculture Division of the Democratic National 
Committee. He is the author of The Farm Bloc (1943), Who’s Behind Our Farm Policy 
(1957), and Ezra Taft Benson—Man With A Mission (1958). 
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NE sound generality about the farm 

vote, whatever that term turns out 

to be, is that it is independent. This is 

true of farmers individually and as a 
group. . 

The farm vote as a whole is a swing 
vote, changing relatively easily by dis- 
trict, county, state or national basis. 
One cannot count on the farm vote even 
if he thinks he can analyze what is most 
likely to attract it at a given time, any 
more than he can count on the labor 
vote, the Negro vote, or any other vote 
—probably less. 

Individually, the farmer as a political 
animal is as independent as the pro- 
verbial hog on ice. He is most likely 
to register Republican, especially’ in the 
Corn Belt and Great Plains states, but 
that does not mean that he will vote 
Republican. He is personally skeptical 
of politicians, although there are signs 
that he is beginning to accept politics, 
even in the derogatory sense, as an in- 
evitable part of the American system of 
government. 

This may be regarded as peculiar be- 
havior for a group so deeply involved in 
the results of politics—state and federal 
legislation and innumerable administra- 
tive policies. One might suppose, in 
view of the well-known volume of farm 
laws and the never-ending “farm prob- 
lem,” that farmers would be organized 
into a highly effective political action 
machine; yet the organizations to which 
they belong pull and haul in various di- 
rections, some of them opposite. 

Nor is there even agreement on 
whether the farm program is or should 
be involved in politics. A political 
scientist recognizes quickly that it is 
deeply in politics, but this is too so- 
phisticated. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson, has made many statements 
putting himself and the farm program 
above politics. For example, he told one 
audience that he “sees the farm prob- 


lem as an economic one in which there 
is little room for politics.” + 

On the other hand, former President 
Harry S. Truman began a speech to the 
National Farmers Union on March 18, 
1958, with this blunt statement: “I am 
going to talk to you about agriculture 
and politics. And if you think those 
two things don’t go together, you are 
decidedly off the beam.” 

The largest general farm organization, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
conducts a systematic program to urge 
farmers to be active in voting and other 
duties of citizenship, although the or- 
ganization protests strongly that it is 
not involved in partisan politics. 

Similarly, the National Farmers Un- 
ion urges political action. Its large re- 
gional grain co-operative affiliate, the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation, says nearly every day on its 
radio program that “farm prices are 
made in Washington.” The President 
of the National Farmers Union, James 
G. Patton, after criticizing the Eisen- 
hower administration in detail told the 
most recent convention of his organiza- 
tion: “If this does not suggest a direct 
course of political action for people who 
live on farms, then we will have no 
right to complain after the next several 
elections.” 

Yet the Farm Bureau and the Farm- 
ers Union usually end. on opposite sides 
of the political fence. 


Cross CURRENTS 


An individual farmer—even one who 
is not a “joiner”’—can easily belong to 
several organizations. Most farmers are 
members of one or more co-ops for buy- 
ing supplies or marketing commodities. 
If they are served: by electricity from 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA) program, they belong to a rural 
electric co-operative, probably affiliated 
with the National Rural Electric Co- 

1 Chicago Tribune, February 1, 1956. 
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operative Association, one of the most 
active lobbies in Washington. They may 
also be active locally in work headed by 
the National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts, another potent lobby. 
Moreover, several of the federal farm 


programs such as price supports, con-- 


© servation payments, and acreage re- 
strictions are administered through a 
system of locally elected committees of 
farmers. 

All of this is in addition to possible 
membership in any of the general farm 
organizations—the Farm Bureau, Farm- 
ers Union and National Grange—or any 
of perhaps a hundred commodity organi- 
zations. The latter include growers of 
such widely diversified products as cat- 
tle and walnuts. Those which are co- 
operative in structure are likely to be 
affiliated with the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives which maintains 
an active lobby in Washington formerly 
headed by Ezra Taft Benson. Recently, 
a group called the National Conference 


of Commodity Organizations has been. 


actively trying to agree on farm legis- 
lation which about forty special com- 
modity groups could endorse. 

Trying to isolate the political incli- 
nations and activities of an individual 
farmer who belongs to five or six of 
these groups is something like trying to 
pick up mercury. And trying to under- 
stand why the same farmer would sin- 
cerely believe that he is not involved in 
politics calls more nearly for a psycho- 
analyst than a political scientist. 

At the risk of confusing, rather than 
enlightening, a number of factors should 
be considered which cut across even the 
clearest of commodity and geographic 
political behavior. | 

Ordinarily, good weather means a 
large turnout at the polls, but in rural 
areas during early November good 
weather more often means that farm- 
ers stay home to do seasonal work. On 
the other hand, a rain would keep them 


out of the fields and nudge them to the 
polling places. 

A farmer who produces nothing but 
beef cattle might be expected to favor 
the incumbent political candidates when 
prices are high and feed costs are low, 
but the farmer who produces nothing 
but feed crops would be just as likely 
to reject the incumbent. 

Prolonged drouth has an impact on 
politics, though an uncertain one. At 
times of drouth, politicians customarily 
move very fast to provide whatever di- 
rect relief is available while their op- 
ponents are quick to point out either 
delays or shortcomings. Of course the 
administration in power never admits 
that its stepped-up activity for drouth- 
stricken farmers has anything to do with 
the forthcoming elections. A case which 
would bear more analysis arose shortly 
after September 13, 1955, when the Re- 
publican party lost the governorship of 
Maine for the first time in ages. Up to 
that day, the Republican Secretary of 
Agriculture had designated 321 counties 
in many parts of the country as “dis- 
aster” areas eligible for various forms 
of drouth relief administered by him. 
In the first three autumn days there- 
after, he designated by rapid press re- 
lease 315 more counties—practically as - 


_ many as he had helped during the en- 


tire hot summer which preceded the 
Maine election. 

A widely held theory about the po- 
litical behavior of farmers is that they 
will vote out of power the administra- 
tion holding office when farm prices are 
low. One of the chief exponents of this 
theory is William I. Myers, Dean of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, who 
is also Chairman of President Eisen- 
hower’s National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission. Yet the theory was shat- 
tered by the 1956 re-election of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the face of four 
years of declining farm prices and in- 
come. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FARM VOTE 


Partly because of a lack of quantita- 
tive statistics on what is too glibly re- 
ferred to as the farm vote, more should 
be ‘known of the qualitative considera- 
tions. . 

It has become almost fashionable lately 
to assert that the farm population is 
shrinking so fast that the farm bloc in 
Congress is breaking up and the farm 
vote, whatever it may have been, can 
almost be disregarded. 

Population statistics bear out the first 
part of this case. The farm population 
. of the United States dropped from 25.9 
million in 1948, which was 17.7 per cent 
of the total population, to 20.4 million 
in 1957, which was only 12 per cent of 
the total population. 

However, the general fact of the 
shrinking farm population is no better 
than most generalities, and the politician 
should beware of it unless he is talking 
about a county, Congressional district, 
or state with which he is thoroughly 
familiar. 

Perhaps the most extreme expression 
of confidence in the safety of ignoring 
the farm vote was reported by the Wail 
Street Journal on June 18, 1954. After 
explaining that President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Benson were convinced 
that their proposal for “flexible” price 
supports to replace supports at 90 per 
cent of parity was sound economics, the 
Journal reported them as believing also 
that their proposal was good politics. 
Based on an interview at the Republi- 
can National Committee, the Journal 
reported: 


Odd as it may seem, some very orthodox 
politicians at campaign headquarters share 
the. President’s and Mr. Benson’s rather 
unorthodox political theory. The G.O.P.’s 
sharp pencil boys are convinced that con- 
trol of Congress in this fall’s election will 
_ be decided not on the farms but in the 
cities. 


For some reason, perhaps because the 
election that fall resulted in the loss 
of many Republican Congressional seats 
from rural districts, the GOP apparently 
changed its strategy before the next elec- 
tion. Late in 1955, it employed a pub- 
lic relations firm, Braun & Company, to 
sell the Eisenhower-Benson farm pro- 
gram.” The chief result was a campaign 
of full-page advertisements in rural peri- 
odicals and messages on rural radio sta- 
tions. 

An oversimplified picture of the farm 
vote in recent years can be obtained 
from a summary of election results in 
the states generally regarded as the farm 
belt and in which shifts have been im- 
portant in the electoral college. 

These states comprise a block start- 
ing with Ohio on the east, running west 
through Kansas, going north to the Ca- 
nadian border and embracing twelve fer- 
tile agricultural states with about 160 
electoral votes. 

In 1928 this group went solidly Re- 
publican. 

In 1932 and again in 1936 it went 
solidly Democratic, a phenomenal shift 
even considering the great momentum 
caused by Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal. 

In 1940 the five states of Ohio, INi- 
nois, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota stayed Democratic to make the 


“group as a whole Democratic by about 


three to two electoral votes. 
In 1944 Wisconsin and Ohio went Re- 


‘publican while Michigan switched to the 


Democrats, giving the group.as a whole 
a slightly Republican complexion. 
In 1948—the year of the astound- 
ing Truman upset—Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, and Mis- 
souri went Democratic while Michigan 
switched to the Republican side and the 
following states remained Republican: 
Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, and North Dakota. The group as 


2 New York Times, December 13, 1955. 


- farm vote. 


‘quickly exploited. 
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a whole went Democratic by two to 
one, offsetting the defection of southern 
states. ° 

In 1952, all twelve of these farm belt 


‘states went Republican, completely re- 


versing the Roosevelt landslides of 1932 
and 1936. 

In 1956 Missouri switched to the side 
of the Democrats, but the other eleven 
states stayed Republican. As we shall 
see, however, the Democrats succeeded 
in upsetting several significant Republi- 
can incumbents from farm states and by 
using the farm issue. As this is writ- 
ten a burning political question is not 
whether Democrats will gain even more 
seats in the 1958 election from rural 
districts but rather how many they will 
gain. 


BEHIND THE Ficurrs—1948 
The 1948 election will be discussed 


for many years because it was such an 


upset, but it is also extremely signifi- 
cant because it was the farm vote which 
gave Truman his margin of victory over 
the Republican candidate, Thomas E. 
Dewey. Without rehashing the merits 
of that contest, there are some lessons 
in it about the value and nature of the 
Two things stand out: 

First, the Republican campaign started 
with an error which the 
On September 2, 
1948, a press conference was held in 
Governor Dewey’s office at Albany by 
Harold E. Stassen, whom Dewey had 
defeated for the Republican nomination 
but who was at Albany to help Dewey 
in the campaign. The Associated Press 
reported, among other things: “Stassen 
said that the Agriculture Department, 
with Secretary Brannan’s approval, had 
issued statements intended to ‘raise food 
prices when they should be shaking 
down.’” The AP added that Stassen 
“provided no detailed information about 
it when reporters pressed him for spe- 
cific details.” 


Democrats ` 


But Secretary Charles F. Brannan 
quickly supplied his own details. Within 
two hours he had issued a statement 
calling Stassen’s accusation (or whatever 
it was) “a typical deceptive, inaccurate 
political statement” and added a phrase 
which became of historic importance: 
“This is in essence an attack on the 
price support system.” 

Neither Governor Dewey nor any 
other high Republicans succeeded in re- 
moving the impression that they had at- 
tacked the farm price support system. 
Meanwhile, the Democrats made things 
uncomfortable for Dewey by quoting the 
following excerpt from an editorial in 
the Wall Street Journal of September 4 
of that year: 


Nevertheless the whole import of Mr. 
Stassen’s press conference at Albany was 
just what Secretary Brannan said it was, 
“in essence an attack on the price support 
system,” ... Mr. Stassen is in fact pro- 
posing a far-reaching reform of the farm 
price support policy or he doesn’t make 
sense. 


President Truman gave the Wall 
Street Journal quotation to reporters on 
his campaign train in the far West; and 
Secretary Brannan, who was the most 
active Cabinet member in the Demo- 
cratic campaign, used it frequently also. 

Second, President Truman crystallized 
an issue which most people did not 
know existed—an obscure phrase in leg- 
islation just passed by the Republican 
80th Congress which prevented the De- 
partment of Agriculture from providing 
enough storage facilities to take care of ` 
the coming harvest. The real signifi- 
cance was not in the storage facilities 
themselves but in the fact, which farm- 
ers had little trouble realizing, that 
farmers cannot take advantage of price 
supports unless their commodities are 
properly stored. This raised the specter 
of falling prices for corn and wheat par- 
ticularly, both of which are produced 
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heavily in the twelve states already de- 
scribed. | 

Truman dealt with this slumbering 
issue in the fashion which soon became 
known as “give ’em_hell.” When he 
opened his farm campaign at the Na- 
tional Plowing Match near Dexter, 
Towa, on September 18, he included the 
following reference to grain storage in 
his speech to the huge farm audience: 


This Republican Congress has already 
stuck a pitchfork in the farmer’s back. 

They have already done their best to 
keep price supports from working. Many 
growers have sold wheat this summer at 
less than the support price, because they 
could not find proper storage. 

When the Democratic Administration had 
to face this problem in the past, the Gov- 
ernment set up grain bins all over the 
wheat and corn belts to provide storage. 

Now the farmers need such bins again. 
But when the Republican Congress re- 
wrote the charter of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation this year, there were certain 
lobbyists in Washington representing the 
speculative grain trade. 

These big-business lobbyists and specu- 
lators persuaded the Congress not to pro- 
vide storage bins for the farmers, They 
tied the hands of the Administration. They 
are preventing us from setting up the stor- 
age bins that you will need in order to get 
the support price for your grain. 

When farmers have to sell their wheat 
below the support price because they have 
no place to store it, they can thank this 
same Republican Congress—the Congress 
that gave the speculative grain trade a 
rakeoff at your expense. 


Republican farm leaders are still cry- 
ing “foul” over the success of this issue. 
For example, an article in U..S. News 
and World Report of June 6, 1952— 
four years afterwards—was entitled 
“Was the ’48 Election Rigged? Re- 
publicans Say It Was—Now Worry 
About 52.” 

Besides Truman’s victory, the Demo- 
crats regained a majority in the House 
and Senate. A map of the results by 


states shows that the Democratic in- 
creases were heavily concentrated in the 
Midwestern farm belt. 


EISENHOWER V. STEVENSON 


Although the 1952 election did not 
hinge on the farm vote, as it turned out, 
both parties took major steps to cap- 
ture that vote. In retrospect it seems 
clear that farm people voted (along 
with nearly everyone else) for issues 
represented by “crime, corruption, and 
Korea.” There is a considerable ‘feel- 
ing, not well measured, that farm peo- 
ple were particularly sensitive on the 
Korean issues which General Eisen- 
hower succeeded in handling so skill- 
fully. 

The big story of the 1952 farm cam- 
paign occurred near the little town of 
Kasson, Minnesota, where sponsors of 
the National Plowing Match had again 
invited both candidates, Dwight Eisen- 
hower and Adlai Stevenson, to make 
their opening campaign speeches. What 
nearly 100,000 farmers heard that day 
turned out to be almost the entire cam- 
paign. Eisenhower succeeded in con- 
vincing farmers, first, that he favored 
the farm program as it was then known 
and, second, that he thought it should 
be even stronger. l f 

However, a dispute over what he actu- 
ally did that day will continue for many 
years. Among other things he declared: 
“And here, and now, without any ‘ifs’ 
or ‘buts, I say to you that I stand be- 
hind-—-and the Republican Party stands 
behind—the price support laws now on 
the books.” He had already spoken 
highly of parity for farmers, so the quali- 
fying phrase which followed this decla- 
ration was overlooked. “This includes,” 
he added, “the amendment to the Basic 
Farm Act, passed by votes of both par- 
ties in Congress, to continue through 
1954 the price supports on basic com- 
modities at 90 per cent of parity.” 

This qualification meant to technicians 
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that Eisenhower was not committing 
himself even to 90 per cent of parity 
after 1954, much less to 100 per cent of 
parity. However, the headlines in the 
next day’s newspapers accurately re- 
flected what farmers thought Eisen- 
shower was promising. Here are five 
examples: : 


IKE PROMISES TO WORK 
FOR 100% FARM PARITY 
—Milwaukee Journal 


EISENHOWER PROMISES 
FARMERS HE’S BEHIND 
FULL PARITY FOR THEM 

i —Lincoln Journal 


IKE’S GOAL 100 PER CENT 
FARM PARITY 


Eisenhower 

Guarantees 

High Prices 
—Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 


IKE AND ADLAI OUTLINE 
FARM PROGRAMS 


Eisenhower Calls for 100 Per Cent 
of Parity 
—Minneapolis Star 


IKE FAVORS MORE FARM 
PROPS AND 100% PARITY 
—Indianapolis News 


As indicated by the headlines, Steven- 
son got second billing all the way 
through, although he spoke only a few 
hours later. His commitment at Kasson 
was about the same as Eisenhower’s, but 
one of the most clever jobs in politi- 
cal farm history had been accomplished 
by the Republicans, matching in many 
ways Truman’s coup in 1948. 

Much of the Democratic criticism of 
- Eisenhower in the following years cen- 
tered on the charge that he failed to 
keep his Kasson pledges by insisting on 
flexible, sliding-scale, or variable price 
supports ranging from 90 per cent down 
to 60 per cent of parity—or even to 


zero. The critics are supported to some 
extent by a speech delivered one month 
after Kasson at Brookings, South Da- 
kota, in which he omitted any qualify- 
ing phrase and declared: “The Repub- 
lican Party is pledged to the sustaining 
of the 90% parity price support and it 
is pledged even more than that to help- 
ing the farmer obtain his full parity, 
100% parity, with the guarantee in the 
price supports of 90.” 

Without debating the merits of these 
two interpretations, an historical side- 
light is worth brief reference. In the 
summer of 1954, when Congressmen 
were charging broken promises, Senator 
George Aiken, Vermont Republican, un- 
dertook to explain that it had been well 
known during the campaign that Eisen- 
hower’s qualifying phrase at Kasson 
meant he would not continue high price 
supports after 1954, when the legisla- 
tion expired. Aiken cited as proof of 
this knowledge material used during the 
1952 campaign by the Committee for 
Agricultural Progress, an organization 
which sprang up about the time of the 
two nominating conventions and sup- 
ported the Democratic candidate. 

The same argument was elaborated on 
by Don Paarlberg, an assistant to Sec- 
retary Benson, who wrote about it to 
one of the critics, Congressman Thomas 
G. Abernathy, Mississippi Democrat. 


` Whether anyone had paid attention to 


the warning by the Committee for Agri- 
cultural Progress or to Democratic cam- 
paign speakers is beside the immediate 
point. Of more significance is the fact, 
which was documented by Congressman 
Abernathy, that both General Eisen- 
hower and his running mate, Richard 
Nixon, bitterly attacked the Committee 
for Agricultural Progress for misrepre- 
senting the Republican position. For 
example, Eisenhower said in Chicago on 
October 31 that he was “outraged” by 


3 Congressional Record, July 23, 1954, pp. 
A5302-4. f 
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the material distributed by the Com- 
mittee for Agricultural Progress, and 
Nixon declared in a tour of Iowa that 
the same material was published for the 
purpose of frightening farmers into “be- 
lieving that a Republican Administra- 
tion would permit farm prices to de- 
cline.” He called this scheme “mali- 
cious.” 4 


AFTER THE EISENHOWER VICTORY 


Even though the farm vote did not 
decide the 1952 election, both parties 
soon established a farm division. The 
Democratic National Committee em- 
ployed a full-time staff man to handle 
agriculture, and the Committee’s Chair- 
man claimed publicly that it was the 
first time in history that such a step 
had been taken by either party between 
campaigns. 

A few months later, the Republican 
National Committee took the same step. 
The farm divisions of both headquarters 
actively distributed material, and the 
Democrats also created an Agricultural 
Advisory Committee headed by Claude 
R. Wickard, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture and head of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 

By the time the campaign started for 
the Congressional elections of November 
1954, the Eisenhower administration had 
publicly disclosed its position in favor 
of reducing price supports and was ac- 
tively urging Congress to change the 
basic legislation. The heat which was 
generated by the debate in the House 
and the Senate over this issue spread 
into the campaign significantly and 
early. Democratic candidates generally 
ran against the Eisenhower-Benson flexi- 
ble support program and made it a ma- 
jor issue in the 1954 elections. 

For whatever reason, when the elec- 
tion was over, the Democrats had taken 
control of both Houses away from the 
Republicans—something of a political 


4 New York Times, October 23, 1952. 


phenomenon in view of Eisenhower’s 
landslide only two years earlier—by 
making a net gain of 17 seats in the 
House and 2 seats in the Senate. 

Because of the continuing argument 
over the political appraisal of the farm 
vote in general and the price support 
issue in particular, the results of this 
1954 election deserve careful considera- 
tion. Secretary Benson cheerfully de- 
nied that his policies had cost the elec- 
tion, but the cold statistics show that 
15 out of 17 defeated Republican Con- 
gressmen with records had voted in July 
to give him flexible supports. 

Also important, the two Republicans 
who had voted against flexible siipports 
(Hagen of Minnesota, and Wampler of 
Virginia), both of whom come from 
rural districts, were defeated by candi- 
dates Coya Knutson. and Pat Jennings 
who were extremely active in their op- 
position to the Eisenhower-Benson poli- 
cies. It should be added that the group 
of defeated incumbents also had an un- 
favorable record, from farmers’ points 
of view, on issues affecting the REA pro- 
gram. The record follows in table 1. 

Both Democrats who voted against 
flexible supports and were defeated were 
swept out of office by peculiar circum- 
stances. Congressman Condon had been 
denied security clearance by the govern- 
ment to atomic bomb test sites. Con- 
gressman Miller had been elected strictly 
as a protest vote against the construc- 
tion of Tuttle Creek Dam and was re- 
tired as soon as the project was ap- 
proved over his objections. 

Thus, if positions on price supports 
meant anything in the 1954 elections, 
they meant defeat for those who fa- 
vored the flexible system. Although 
these facts were never referred to, much 
less admitted, by the administration, it 
intensified activity to sell the flexible 
support program. The full-page ads al- 
ready referred to urged farmers to sup- 
port President Eisenhower’s farm pro- 
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TABLE 1—Memspers or House oF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES WHO WERE DEFEATED 





























IN 1954 
VOTE 
TYPE Sars RECORD 
NAME Srare jor Drs-/Party| FLEX- | REA 
TRICT! IBLE |Issues? 
Sup. 
PORTS? 
Condon | Calif. | Urban} D-| No 5/6 
Hunter Calif. | Rural) R | Yes | 2/14 
Campbell} Fla. |Rural] D | Yes 1/7 
Busbey | Ill. Urban| R | Yes 1/25 
Jonas Th. Urban] R | Yes 1/15 
Bishop Tl. Rural} R | Yes | 2/27 
Merrill Ind. {Rural} R | Yes | 0/7 
Miller Kan. | Rural] D No 6/1 
Small | Md. |Rural| R | Yes | 0/6 
Goodwin | Mass. | Urban] R | Yes | 0/27 
Clardy Mich. | Urban} R | Yes | 0/6 
Oakman | Mich. | Urban} R | Yes | 1/7 
Hagen Minn.| Rural! R | No | 24/27 
Hillelson | Mo. | Rural} R | Yes 1/7 
Cole Mo. |Rural| R | Yes | 8/19 
Reams Ohio | Urban} I Yes | 10/14 
Bonin Pa. |Urban| R | Yes | 0/7 
Stauffer | Pa. |Rural| R | Yes | 0/6 
Graham | Pa. |Urban| R | Yes, | 0/27 
` Wampler | Va. | Rural] R | No 1/7 
Neal W.Va.) Rural} R | Yes | 0/7 
Kersten | Wis. | Urban} R |Absent) 2/15 


1 Adopted from Congressional Quarterly, Pp. 
810 and 811 of the 1957 Almanac. Districts are 
considered rural if 5 per cent or more of the 
population is employed in agriculture. 

2 Record vote of July 2, 1954, on the Harrison 
amendment to institute flexible supports instead 
of continuing supports at 90 per cent of parity 
on the basic commodities. ; 

3 Adopting the voting record prepared by the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
Washington, D. C. Favorable votes appear in 
front of the / and total number of votes record- 
ed by each Congressman appear after the /. 


gram, never mentioning his Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Without knowing how effective this 
publicity campaign may have been, it 
can be stated with certainty that a very 
effective political stroke was made about 
this time by President Eisenhower. On 
April 16, 1956, he vetoed Democratic 
legislation to restore price supports to 
90 per cent of parity, but at the same 


moment he announced an increase in 
key price supports to take the sting out 
of the veto. Most significant, he raised 
the price support for milk to the exact 
level which Congress had passed over 
strenuous objections of the administra- 
tion. Whatever the logic or merits of 
this move, it succeeded in taking the 
steam out of the political opposition 
during the campaign months which fol- 
lowed. 

Once again the size of the Eisenhower 
landslide was so big as to make insig- 
nificant the farm vote as such, although 
Republicans conceded that the Presi- 
dent’s majority dropped off in farm 
areas between 1952 and 1956. 

Democrats increased their majorities 
in the House and the Senate, and some 
of the significant changes were in rural 
districts: South Dakota, Kansas, Iowa, 
and Montana. They also won key Sen- 
ate victories, such as electing John Car- 
roll over Dan Thornton, the Governor 
of Colorado, who was a cattleman, con- 
fidant of President Eisenhower, and 
Chairman of the GOP Farm Campaign 
Committee. 

These changes were attributed partly 
to farm prices and partly to the 1956 
airing of public power and natural re- 
sources issues which resulted in dra- 
matic defeats for administration stal- 
warts like former Interior Secretary 
Douglas McKay by Senator Wayne L. 
Morse in Oregon. 


PORTENT 


Secretary Benson again denied that 
his policies had had any influence in 
Congressional losses, but professional 
politicians at the headquarters of his 
party now began to talk otherwise. “A 
detailed analysis of the 1956 election 
results issued by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee on May 19, 1957, re- 
ported that the Republican vote had 
declined in 307 out of 394 farm coun- 
ties, although it had increased in 85 
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other counties. The GOP farm vote 
had fallen sharply west of the Missis- 
sippi, particularly in Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

Early in March of 1958, friends of 
Secretary Benson who were rallying to 
support him against public demands of 
Midwest Congressmen that he resign, 
took heart from an analysis of 1956 
votes which claimed to show that Ben- 
son was an asset, rather than a liability, 
to political candidates. Prepared and 
distributed privately by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, it was an 
analysis of 1956 votes for Congress 
compared with 1954 votes, although ex- 
perts would be quick to point out the 
fallacy of comparing an election in 
which Dwight Eisénhower headed the 
ticket with an election in which he 
‘was not a candidate. As reported by 
Kermit McFarland for the Scripps How- 
ard newspapers® there was one out- 
standing fact about the analysis: “No 
member of Congress who has gone all 
out for Benson’s policies has been de- 
feated.” . i 

The test of Benson’s support was the 
vote in the House of Representatives to 
override the President’s veto of the 
Democratic bill for restoring high price 
supports. The measure applied to this 
test was whether each Congressman had 
gained or lost votes between 1954 and 
1956. Although there was statistical 
validity within the application of these 
strict ground rules, the analysis by- 
passed the real issues: For one thing, 
it considered only men who were in 
Congress in 1956, omitting the large 
crop of those who had been defeated in 
the previous election. This is a little 
like saying that a man returning from 
a war is better off for his military ex- 
perience, ignoring those who were casu- 
alties and could not return. 

Moreover, it included such items as 
the defeat of Harold Lovre of South 


5 Rocky Mountain News, March 9, 1958. 


Dakota, pointing out that he had voted 
against Benson. What did not appear 
in these statistics, however, is the fact 
that Lovre was defeated by a hard-hit- 
ting candidate in this extremely rural 


. district who succeeded in identifying 


Lovre with the Republican administra- 
tion in spite of his votes on farm issues. 
The fallacy of the Farm Bureau 
analysis was pointed out vigorously by 
Richard Wilson, Chief of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Des Moines Register 
& Tribune and the Minneapolis Trib- 
une, Republican newspapers (March 5, 
1958). Wilson started his analysis with 
the statement that “political observers 
are watching what some of them con- 
sider to be an advanced case of politi- 
cal self-delusion on the part of Agricul- 
ture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson.” 

Wilson identified the study as having 
been prepared by the Farm Bureau, 
then reported that statisticians at the 
Republican National Committee “shoot 
it full of holes.” The latter pointed to 
“the whole record’ of startling declines 
in the percentage of the vote received by. 
Republican Congressmen in two sets of 
comparable years—-1952 and 1956, both 
presidential years, and 1950 and 1954, 
both off-presidential years.” 

Wilson then took examples from the 
Farm Bureau analysis and showed op- 
posite résults by using years which were 
truly comparable. He reported that the 
fall-off of Republican votes on this ba- 
sis “has been so startling that even a 
qualified expert at the National Com- 
mittee wrings his hands in despair,” and 
concluded that “the Farm Bureau’s pro- 
Benson calculations: appear to be mere 
wishful thinking.” 


“Tre Foop VoTE” ` 


It is natural that both political par- 
ties should include the farm vote in 
their wishful thinking, but it has been 
quite well demonstrated that success at 
the polls has depended upon skill in 
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crystallizing or dramatizing ‘farm issues 
` as much as on basic trends. This will 
probably become more so as the farm 
vote shrinks in proportion. 

It is also a reason that the great pub- 
lic debate over firing or retaining Ezra 
Benson in the Cabinet is more impor- 
tant to the results of the next election 
or two than merely being a debate over 
an interesting personality. The contro- 
versy crystallizes and dramatizes more 
effectively than hundreds of campaign 
speeches about the relative merits of 
`- flexible or high price supports. 

At the same time, there is emerging 
from what is classically known as “the 
farm vote” something which we might 
call “the food vote.” 

Obviously there are more consumers 
of food than producers in the electorate. 
The possibility that attention to the 
larger group of the two might change 
the complexion of future campdigns in 
relation to farmers is signaled by sev- 
eral things. 

It rises from the deliberate courting 
of consumers by Secretary Benson, a 
strategy which apparently began on 
January 18, 1954, when the Cabinet 
- officer asked the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: “At what 
point will the 140,000,000 Americans 
who do not live on farms rise up. . . 
and demand not revision but outright 
elimination of all direct aid to agricul- 
ture?” ; i 

References of this kind were guarded 
until 1957, when Benson and Eisen- 
hower made them more public and spe- 
cific. In June, President Eisenhower 
was asked at a, press conference for his 
“appraisal of just how serious the threat 
of inflation is now.” Eisenhower re- 
ferred to the increasing cost of living, 
then stated: 


Now, part of that, of course, is due to 
the deliberate policy to bring to the farmer 


6 New York Times transcript, June 27, 1957, 
p. 10. 


his own proper share of national income. 


‘We say “proper share,” and I am not ex- 


actly sure what that means but, as you 
know, they have taken certain years to be 
representative of justice in this matter, and 
have tried to approach that through all 
sorts of laws. We are still, the whole coun- 
try is still, experimenting with laws in that 
question. But, that has accounted for a 
very considerable amount of this increase 
in cost. 


One month earlier, the Wall Street 
Journal had reported Benson’s strategy 
as follows: “Urban voters, the Secre- 
tary believes, are powerful enough to 
win their way if they rebel against heavy 
farm subisidies.” (May 16, 1957.) 

If Eisenhower’s statement was circum- 
locutory, then Benson’s statement a few 


` months later was not. Announcing that 


price supports for dairy products would 
be lowered on April 1 the next year, 
Benson stated publicly that “consumers 
have every reason to expect that the 
producer price adjustment will be re- 
flected in lower retail prices.”" He 
even added specific possibilities, includ- 
ing that retail milk would drop one-half 
cent a quart. 

Against these factors is the possibility 
that Benson’s opponents will make stick 
in city minds their assertions that the 
recession of 1958 may well have been 
caused by the previous five years of 
falling farm prices and income, with a 
side explanation that retail food prices 
go up even when farm prices go down. 
This could arouse either a sympathy for 
farmers or an affirmative expression 
against the administration in power for 
letting the general economy slip in spite 
of higher prices at the grocery store. 

Whether the condition prevailing be- 
fore the Novèmber elections is a reces- 
sion or an inflation, this is an example 
of a situation in which the farm issue 
could again be decisive, if forcefully de- 
veloped. 


7 Press release of December 18, 1957. 


Organized Labor in Politics 


By James B. CAREY 


ABSTRACT: In this article, one of America’s top labor leaders 
discusses the reasons organized labor is in politics and the 
way it operates. The article outlines briefly the history of la- 
bor in politics and the changes in its philosophy over the years. 
It discusses the need for political action on the part of labor, 
stating frankly that “organized labor could not possibly stay 
out of politics,” for labor’s collective bargaining responsibili- 
ties and its political responsibilities “are indivisible.” The au- 
thor cites the record of huge contributions of millions of dollars 
by a few wealthy families to political parties and candidates 
and points out that in 1956, “with all of labor’s work and effort, 
twelve wealthy families spent more money than all of organized 
labor managed to raise during the entire election campaign.” 

_The three phases of labor activity in political action—registra- 

tion, education, and exercise of the right of free speech—are 
discussed thoroughly. In concluding, the author gives a bold 
and frank answer to the question: “What does labor expect in 
return for its political support? What does labor want?” 





James B. Carey, ILD., Washington, D. C., is President of the International Union of 


Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. He is a Vice President and member 
of the Executive Committee and the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO: In the early 
thirties, he was a General Organizer for the United States for the AFL. Carey was the 
first President of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (UE). 
When the CIO was formed in 1937, Carey was elected Secretary-Treasurer, a post to 
which he was re-elected throughout the history of that organization. 
pelled UE in 1949 because it was Communist-dominated, the IUE-CIO was chartered. 
Carey became head of the Administrative Committee of the new anti-Communist union 


and was subsequently elected President. 
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When the CIO ex- 
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. F{\ROM our earliest childhood, we 
Americans are taught the wonder- 
ful ways of democracy. 


“We, the people .. .” 

“AIl men are created equal . . .” 

“. | . With liberty and justice for all.” 

“Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people. . ...” 


American labor is dedicated to mak- 
ing these assertions a reality. 


- Democracy IN THEORY AND FACT 


It does not take a great scholar to re- 
alize that there is a vast disparity be- 
tween democracy in theory—the kind 
we are told about in school—and de- 
mocracy as it works out in practice in 
America today. It does not take any 
. particular erudition to see that the po- 
litical “equality” of Joe Smith in no 
way approaches the political “equality” 
of Henry Luce with the fabulous in- 
fluence of his Time, Life, and Fortune 
news reporting and political endorse- 
ments, which go into 9,000,000 Ameri- 
can homes—and which are, by the way, 
circulated in large measure by the tax 
money of millions of Joe Smiths through 
the second-class mailing subsidy. 

Nor does it take any particular gift 
of insight to see the vast difference in 
the political “equality” of an employee 
in a DuPont factory and a member of 
the DuPont family, which contributed 
$240,423 to Republican party campaign 
funds during the 1956 campaign. 

No intellectually honest person will 
contend that this is real democracy. 
Nobody can say that this is what is 
meant by the most stirring of all 
phrases: “Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people. . . .” 

In school we are taught how democ- 
racy should work. We are taught that 
every adult American has one vote. 
Therefore, according to the schoolbooks, 
we are all equal. 

But we are not told how democracy 
does work, 


The son of Joe Smith of Terrytown, 
Nebraska, is not told how the votes of 
his father and mother are smothered by 
the dollar votes of the Pew family— 
which in the 1956 campaign donated 
$216,810 to the Republican party. The 
daughter of Harry Rachlin in the Bronx 
is not told how the votes of her parents 
are overwhelmed by the dollar votes of 
the Rockefellers, who in 1956 contrib- 
uted, $152,604 to the Republican party. 

The children of José Menderez in 
Austin, Texas, are not told how, in the 
1952 campaign, H. R. Cullen of Hous- 
ton contributed $51,500 to reactionary 
candidates in almost every state in the 
Union. The children are not told about 
the 1956 contribution of $344,097 by 
the nation’s twenty-nine largest oil cor- 
porations to help elect President Eisen- 
hower. Therefore, the children cannot 
know that the 27144 per cent tax write- 
off for oil depletion is a special privilege 
which flows from these huge financial 
contributions as effusively as black gold 
from a gusher. 

The children in the public schools of 
Los Angeles are not told how the offi- 
cials of California’s largest banking, real 
estate, oil, and agricultural plantations 
hired a “salesman for free enterprise”— 
and that their contributions to his ca- 
reer got this “salesman” elected, first as 
a Congressman, then as a Senator, and 
finally as Vice President of the United 
States. 

I do not mean to infer that we should 
change the curricula of our high school 
civics classes or our college political sci- 
ence courses. I firmly believe that real 
democracy is right. But we should put 
these principles into practice. The men 
and women of the American labor move- 
ment are dedicated to doing just that. 


LABOR ALWAYS IN POLITICS 


This is not to say that organized la- 
bor has a choice. 
Organized labor could not possibly 
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“stay out of politics” and do one iota 
of good for its members. Organized la- 
bor could not possibly abandon its po- 
litical responsibilities any more than it 
could abandon its collective bargaining 
responsibilities. To abandon one is to 
abandon the other. For they are indi- 
visible. They go together as brick and 
mortar. Either, without the other, is 
useless. 

American labor has always been “in 
politics.” From the beginning of our 
first unions, men and women have re- 
alized that it is pointless to negotiate a 
wage increase or an improvement in 
working conditions if some legislative 
body declares it null and void—either 
literally or figuratively—by action which 
offsets the value of the negotiated gain. 

This has been the experience of men 
and women who labor, from the begin- 
ning of our country until today. Even 
Samuel Gompers recognized this dual re- 
sponsibility of labor. But his solution 
to the problem—“reward your friends 
and punish your enemies”—was not as 
incisive as his recognition. Urging 
someone to close the stable door after 
the horse has been stolen is hardly the 
answer. Labor has to be practical. To 
be successful, labor has to be as prac- 
tical about politics as it is about collec- 
tive bargaining and organizing. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE POLITICAL 
Action CoMMITTEE 


In my opinion, the first realistic, 
practical approach by labor to politics 
was the action of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations in setting up the 
Political Action Committee. PAC, as it 
came to be known throughout the land, 
was formulated by the CIO Executive 
Board at a meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on July 7, 1943 and was estab- 
lished by a vote of the CIO convention 
in Philadelphia the first week of No- 
vember of that year. In his report to 
the delegates, President Philip Murray 


outlined what he visualized the role of 
PAC to be. I feel that what Murray 
said on that historic occasion is well 
worth noting here: 


Labor. has long recognized that the gains 
which it wins through economic action can 
be protected, implemented and extended 
only if it develops a progressive program 
of legislation and secures its enactment 
through effective participation in the po- 
litical life of the nation. The elementary 
legislative safeguards for the protection of 
the health and safety of workers—such as 
Workmen’s Compensation, maximum hours 
for women and minors, and safety and sani- 
tary laws—were all placed on the statute 
books through labor activity in the politi- 
cal arena. The broad program of social 
and labor legislation enacted in recent years 
was brought about largely because of the 
increasing participation by labor in the po- 
litical life of the nation. 

Today, labor is alive to the fact that 
. .. formulation of a domestic program 
for a more secure and abundant life will 
be determined by the character of our 
national government. . . . It is, therefore, 
the purpose of the CIO Political Action 
Committee to provide for the organization 
of labor’s political arm. -While the com- 
mittee regards preparation for the crucial 
national elections of 1944 as a major task, 
it is also looking beyond 1944 and planning 
for a permanent political organization of 
labor. 


Sidney Hillman was the unanimous 
choice for the job of heading PAC. 
His leadership in that role dramatized 
for all America that labor would no 
longer submit to second-class citizenship 
in the political life of our country. 

From that day in 1943 when CIO 
convention delegates shouted their ap- 
proval of the resolution establishing 
PAC, labor has been marching in the 
front ranks of American political activ- 
ity. From that day on, labor has been 
carrying its case for progressive social 
legislation and improved democratic pro- 
cedures to the American people. 
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As I suggested earlier, labor is prac- 
tical. Labor recognizes that—even if 
it were so inclined—it could not hope 
to compete with the giant corporations 
or the fabulously wealthy families of 
America by matching them, dollar-for- 
dollar, in cash contributions to political 
parties and political candidates, 

Labor is not so inclined. For the 
temple of democracy should not be de- 
filed by cash-on-the-barrelhead transac- 
tions, whether they be for support of a 
bill to free natural gas producers from 
responsible governmental regulation, for 
a television channel, or pure and simple 
blank checks to enable the most reac- 
tionary elements to take to the hustings. 

Democracy, if it is to be the real 
thing and not a sham, requires the ac- 
_ tive participation of each and every 
citizen in the day-to-day governmental 
processes. Democracy requires demo- 
cratic action by the employees of the 
General Electric Company, as well as 
by its President, its Board of Directors, 
and its Plant Managers. 

Any review of statistics on voting 
shows that, historically, democracy has 
not received the active attention re- 
quired. An election where more than 
half the eligible voters go to the polls 
is considered a big election. We in la- 
bor know that a substantial group of 
the people who do not vote, nor take 
an active part in the affairs of our gov- 
ernment, are working people. In the 
main, they are people who were short- 
changed in the educational process; they 
are people at the lower levels of the 

economic scale; and there is a sizeable 
` group which simply does not bother to 
vote. ‘ 

In the 1956 national elections, for ex- 
ample, more than 40 per cent of the peo- 
ple who would have been eligible to vote 
did not do so. Of 103,000,000 adult 
citizens, only 61,000,000 went to the 
polls on election day. And this was con- 
sidered a “huge turn-out” at the polls. 


Labor’s activities in the democratic 
process are limited to three major cate- 
gories—registration, education, and ex- 
pression of opinion. 


REGISTRATION 


First is the job of getting people to 
register and vote. And because this is 
the most basic part of political activity, 
it is the job on which we concentrate 
most of our time, money, and effort. 

Our experience has shown that even 
the most dramatic and comprehensive 
registration campaigns and get-out-the- 
vote drives in the last few weeks before 
an election simply cannot do the job. 
Such campaigns must be carried on all 
the time. For while there may not be 
a national election in a given year, there 
are local, county, or state elections. And 
these elections are, in their own way, 
just as important as the national elec- 
tions. Certainly what happens in Cali- 
fornia this year will have a powerful 
effect on all working men and women 
of that state. The same is true of city 
elections in Newark or county elections 
in Iowa. 

Labor does not view a registration 
campaign or a get-out-the-vote cam- 
paign as its exclusive responsibility. In- 
deed, such a campaign, even in a small 
city, is a gigantic task. In such a cam- 
paign, labor works closely with other 
community action organizations such as 
the League of Women Voters, veterans 
organizations, the American Heritage 
Foundation, and other interested groups. 

Prior to the 1956 Presidential elec- 


` tion, the AFL-CIO issued a special 


“proclamation” to all AFL-CIO mem- 
bers. We called upon every member 
“to make certain that he or she is a 
registered voter eligible to participate 
in the elections this fall .. . [and] to 
impress upon those adults within the 
family circle who may be unregistered 
to meet the responsibility they bear 
to exercise their judgment on Election 
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Day.” Although the turn-out on elec- 
tion day was not the overwhelming re- 
sponse we had hoped for, the labor 
movement was heartened by the fact 
that there was a substantial increase in 
registration and voting in many parts 
of the country. 

Two months after our last national 
elections, at its meeting on January 30, 
1957, the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
adopted a Resolution on the Establish- 
ment of Local Registration Committees 
which was circulated throughout our un- 
ions. 

The over-all supervision of this regis- 
tration program is in the hands of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation—COPE, as it is generally known. 
COPE was the successor to the CIO’s 
PAC and the AFL’s Labor’s League for 
Political Education, after the AFL-CIO 
merger in December 1955. Each na- 
tional and international union has its 
own COPE. In turn, every local union 
is urged to have its own active COPE, 
to carry the policies and programs home 
to every rank-and-file member. From 


a practical standpoint, major attention - 


is devoted to the work of checking to 


` see that each member of each local un- 


ion is registered. This requires check- 
ing our membership lists against the roll 
of registered voters in each community. 
Then comes the even more trying fol- 
low-up task in order to get the member 
and his family registered so that, they 
are eligible to vote. 

It may seem that to spend so much 
time on registration is a mistake. But 
our experience proves otherwise. In- 
deed, we cannot spend enough time on 
registration. We wish we could devote 
more time, energy, and support to this 
work. For registration is the sine qua 
non of our democratic process. With- 
out it, nothing. Aside from the strict 
laws requiring registration in order to 
be eligible to vote, many states and 
communities have other restrictive quali- 
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fications, as, for example, the poll tax; 
written examinations, and so forth, 
which are, in many instances, nothing 
but an obstacle course deliberately de- 
signed to limit the exercise of the vot- 
ing right. Then there is the problem 
of millions of new voters coming into 
the political world each year, the prob- 
lem created by people moving from one 
voting area to another, and the prob- 
lem of re-registering voters in areas 
where there is no provision for perma- 
nent registration. 

All this puts an immense burden on 
labor’s participation in. our democratic 
processes. But we shoulder it gladly. 
For we know that by increasing the 
number of active voters we are’ build- 
ing a firmer foundation for democracy. 


EDUCATION 


The second major role of labor in 
politics is education. This is a vital ac- 
tivity, for democracy not only requires 
voters, but intelligent voters. There is 
a direct relationship between the un- 
derstanding of the citizenship and the 
strength of democracy. Democracy can 
only be as healthy as its enlightened 
citizens enable it to be. 

To bring about a healthy body politic, 


_labor seeks to inform its membership of 


the issues at stake in a’ given election 
and the voting records of candidates on 
the issues. 

In this field of activity, the different 
unions have their own newspapers. In 
these newspapers, the unions define the 
issues as labor sees them. We tell our 
members about the Natural Gas Bill 
and what its passage would mean to 
them. We write about Social Security 
and what is being done to improve or 
wreck it. We write about unemploy- 
ment, the tax laws, civil rights, hous- 
ing, education, atomic energy, aid to 
depressed areas, labor legislation—the 
whole range of issues which affect work- 
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ing men and women throughout the 
land. 


As election time ‘approaches, we pub-_ 


lish the voting records of the candidates 
for re-election, so our members can see 
. how those people presently in office 
measure up to the issues. We urge our 
local unions to do the same. When we 
have union meetings near election time, 
we tell our people about these things 
and encourage discussion of the’ issues 
and the candidates. 
‘Some of our unions hold special con- 
ferences on major issues such as unem- 
ployment. My own union, the Inter- 


national Union of Electrical, Radio and. 


Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, recently 
held such a conference in Washington. 
To this conference we invited many 
well-known Senators, from both politi- 
cal parties, to address the delegates and 
present the issues as they see them. Of 
course it is impossible to have our en- 
tire membership at such a conference, 
but we do try to get as large a number 
and as widely representative a group as 
’ possible. 

The AFL-CIO COPE seeks to super- 
vise this educational activity, to encour- 
. age it, and to assist international and 
local unions in areas where such activity 
has not been carried on previously. 


By such activity we try to encourage. 


a wide discussion of the issues and the 
candidates. We attempt to incite the in- 
terest of our members and stimulate en- 
lightened debate based on facts—not on 
prejudices, opinions, or rumors. Here, 
too, labor has neither the time nor the 
resources to do all that it would like to 
do. But we do feel that what we have 
done has contributed to the health of 
our democracy. 


EXPRESSION OF OPINION’ 


The last field in which labor partici- 
pates in the political activity of our 
country—and this is the area which has 
caused some controyersy—is in exercis- 


ing our right to freely express our views. 

This is our constitutional right. We 
have the right to speak out, to say how 
we stand, and to say what we think is 
in the best interests of the people and 
the country. We feel deeply about this. 
We think it is not only our right, but 
our duty as citizens. Now there are 
some people, some wealthy people and a 
few reactionary citizens, who take issue 
with us on this. They criticize us. They 
say that unions should not engage in po- 
litical activity. This is subterfuge. It 
is not the fact that we speak out which 
irritates them. It is what we say. For 
those same people would be very happy 
if we supported them and their reac- 
tionary policies. They denounce us for 
speaking out, but they are really dis- 
turbed because we direct the spotlight 
of public attention on them, their reac- 
tionary records, and their positions of 
privilege. 

These people would be very happy if 
labor leaders simply crawled in a hole 
and forgot about the problems of de- 
mocracy.- Some of them would even like 
to push us in that hole. But we are 
proud of our activity and the positions 
we take, for we'do it all in the open. 
Labor does not beat around some bush 
out in Nebraska in order to leave $2,500 
on the desk of a South Dakota Senator 
with the suggestion that we hope he 
votes for the Natural Gas Bill. 

What we do, we do out in the open. 
For we know that we do not control a 
single vote besides our own. We cannot 
tell a single American citizen how to 
vote, and we do not try. But we do try 
to tell as many people as possible how 
we stand and what we think is good for 
the people. 

For when all the hue and cry of an 
election campaign is over, you have to 
vote for somebody. And it does not 
strengthen democracy one bit if a per- 
son goes to the polls and says, “Well, 
I will vote for this fellow because he has 
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the same first name I have”; or “I will 
vote for that fellow because he is of the 
same party my grandfather was.” 

We try to raise the level of political 
understanding out of the gutter of preju- 
dice or superstition. We do it by going 
straight to the people and saying, “We 
think these are the issues that count 
and we think that this candidate would 
do the best job for the people. if he is 
elected.” 

And furthermore, we do it democrati- 
cally. If there is an election campaign 
in a particular district, the men and 
women who are members of the union 
in that district get together and talk 
over the issues and the candidates. 
Often they invite all candidates in and 
ask them directly for their positions on 
different bills and proposals. Then, if 
these leaders in the district feel there is 
a candidate or an issue worthy of their 
support, they go to the members with 
their recommendation. And if the mem- 
bers of the unions in the particular dis- 
trict agree with that recommendation, 
he is the man the union members en- 
dorse. 

On the state level it works the same 
way. If there is an election for Senator 
or Governor, the COPE leaders in the 
area evaluate the candidates and the 
issues. Then the question goes to the 
membership of the individual unions. 

On the national level, too, there is no 
“endorsement” of a candidate until the 
people have decided. In the union of 
which I am President, the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, AFL-CIO, our union 
conventions are held in the fall of the 
year, usually September. By that time, 
‘In Presidential election years, all parties 
have held their nominating conventions 
and their candidates are chosen. By 
the time our union convention rolls 
around, our. members have had time to 
evaluate the candidates. Often the offi- 
cers of our union invite both candidates 


to appear at our convention and address 
our delegates. Usually it is difficult for 
the candidates to arrange their sched- 
ules to appear at our convention, but in 
any event we try to get them to attend 
and tell us where they stand. Then the 
floor is open for debate on the parties, 
platforms, and candidates—debate based 
on the facts and the records. Out of 
this debate there comes a resolution to 
endorse the candidate which the dele- 
gates feel would do the best job for the 
people and the country. The IUE, be- 
ing formed in 1949, has held only two 
conventions in Presidential election years 
—those of 1952 and 1956. In one 
instance, we endorsed the Democratic 
Presidential and Vice-Presidential candi- 
dates unanimously. In the other in- 
stance, the Democratic candidates were 
endorsed: practically unanimously. I 
cite these facts simply to show that 
there is no question that the positions 
labor takes on issues and candidates are 
accurate reflections of union members’ 
views. 

In all cases, endorsements are made 
only by the people who live in the areas 
where the election is to be held. The 
only case where an endorsement is made 
at the national level is a Presidential 
election. Then the delegates to the 
conventions of the international unions 
make the decision, or in the case of the 
AFL-CIO, the endorsement of Steven- 
son-Kefauver in 1956 was made by the 
General Board, which is made up of a 
representative from each international 
union. ' 


FINANCES 


The next question is, obviously, how 
is this work financed? 

Anyone who reads a newspaper dur- 
ing the course of an election campaign 
has seen huge, blaring headlines shout- 
ing: “Big Union Slush Fund Revealed,” 
or “Union Bosses Raising Millions For 
Their Candidates.” 
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Those stories just are not so. Organ- 
ized labor’s financial program for politi- 
cal action is modest. And the end 
product of that program is more modest 
still. Organized labor developed a plan 
whereby we urge every union member 
to participate in our political action pro- 
gram by contributing one dollar. The 
total of these contributions is what we 
have to work with in implementing our 
program. 

I will get to the actual dollar-and- 
cents results of labor’s fund-raising ac- 
tivities in a few paragraphs. But first, 
I simply want to point out that the re- 
sults of our campaign to finance this 
work in no way approach the “Huge 
Slush Funds” the newspapers talk about. 
This, I am sure, does not have to be 
spelled out to anyone who has ever 
participated in a voluntary fund-raising 
program among working people. For 
working men-and women simply do not 
have large sums of money at their dis- 
posal. And what they do have they 
are, naturally, chary to part with. In 
any event, even after the collections are 
made, there is little money with which 
to work. For under the program formu- 
lated by labor, half of the dollars that 
are collected in a given state remain 
in that state. Only the other half is 
forwarded to the international unions, 
which in turn forward it to the national 
COPE. .. i 

It is the voluntary money, and only 
that money, which is used to assist 
progressive candidates who have been 
endorsed by the local, regional, and 
state COPEs to carry the issues and 
their program to the voters. 

Now, let us take a look at these 
“Huge Union Slush Funds.” l 

In 1956, AFL-CIO’s national COPE 
managed to collect $559,000 from the 
16,000,000 members of the international 
unions. If you double that amount, 
figuring that 50 per cent stayed in 
the communities where the money was 


raised, you have a maximum of $1,118,- 
000. Then, when you consider the tre- 
mendous job which had to be done to 
register voters, print voting records, dis- 
tribute leaflets, and carry on the myriad 
other tasks which go with an election in 
each of the forty-eight states, plus the 
national campaign for President and 
Vice President, you see that this is, in- 
deed, a modest amount. 


ODDS AGAINST LABOR 


But with all of labor’s work and ef- 
fort, twelve wealthy families spent more 
money than all that which organized la- 
bor managed to raise during the entire 
election campaign. The total amount of 
this money paid out by these twelve 
wealthy families—headed by the Du- 
Ponts, the Mellons, the Rockefellers, and 
the Pews—was $1,153,735. 

What about other large contributors? 
Officials of only twenty-nine large oil 
companies gave $344,097 to re-elect Eis- 
enhower. Officials of only thirty-seven 
large advertising agencies gave $51,000 
to re-elect Eisenhower, while giving 
nothing to the Democrats. The forty- 
seven leading underwriters of bonds gave 
$237,000 to the Republicans, while giv- 
ing $2,000 to the Democrats. The 
“Salute To Ike” dinners alone, hardly a 
grass-roots affair, brought in $5,000,000 
—practically five times the amount all 
labor organizations together were able 
to raise. 

Those are only the above-board pay- 
ments which are reported: These giants 
of privilege have dozens of other sly, 
subtle methods of raising money for 
their favored angels. These were cited 
in the Fortune magazine article in May 
1956 entitled “How to Give Money to 
Politicians.” This article cited the ways 
in which corporations “duck around” the 
law to keep the coffers full for reaction- 
ary candidates. It cited the ways in 
which the corporations “encourage” ex- 
ecutives to give handsome campaign 
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contributions to corporation-favored can- 
didates with the understanding that they 
will get the money back in bonuses. It 
told of letters, on corporation letter- 
heads, going out to suppliers and small 
companies which do business with the 
big corporations, appealing for campaign 
contributions. The boss’s secretary ap- 
pears as the “purchaser” of a bloc of 
tickets to $100-a-plate fund-raising din- 
ners. Truly, your “cup runneth over” 


when you are a reactionary politician ' 


campaigning on a program to repeal the 
twentieth century. 

But those are not the only ways in 
which candidates representing the views 
of wealth and privilege find the dice 
loaded in their favor. It is merely a 
starter. Then the newspapers and other 
mass media roll up their big guns—Time, 
Life, Newsweek, television, radio, ad- 
vertising agencies with their billboards 
and all the subtle means of persuasion 
of Madison Avenue. In the last Presi- 
dential campaign, 90 per cent of all the 
media of communication took public po- 
sitions in favor of Eisenhower and Re- 
publican candidates. Now we know that 
these are all corporations. But they pre- 
sent their analyses of “the issues” and 
the candidates in such a way that they 
appear to the voters as “impartial.” 

And that is where the stories of the 
“Huge Union Slush Funds” come in. 
Those stories are fabricated, ballooned, 
and distorted to make it look as if “big 
money” is on the side of the liberal can- 
didate. Actually the reverse is true. 

The purpose of these stories is not to 
“alert” the voters to the “menace” of 
union political activity—-for certainly 
the people who publish these stories 
know all too well how modest union po- 
litical activity actually is. The real pur- 
pose is to hide the fantastic sums of 
money which are being spent to elect 
reactionary candidates. 

By any standard, the participation of 
labor in the political processes of our 


country is not “dangerous.” What is 
dangerous are these cash-on-the-barrel- 
head payments of huge sums of money 


_to candidates. For with such large con- 


tributions in their campaign treasury, 
any Senator, Congressman, Governor, or 
State Representative is beholden to the 
giver and, therefore, cannot decide the 
big issues truly on the basis of what is 
best for all the people. 

These are the odds labor is up against. 
We know they are overwhelming. We 
do not lose heart though. If anything, 
these odds make us work that much 
harder. For we know that the preser- 
vation of democracy demands that there 
be some sort of an “equalizer” which 
will give the people the progressive view- 
point as well as the Big Business story. 
And we know, too, that while we do not 
have the millions of dollars and the 
fabulous facilities that Big Business has 
for getting its story across, we have 
something far more important: We have 


‘the people with us. 


LARGER LABOR VOTE 


We are heartened by the fact that in 
1956 many more workers voted than 
ever before. We know, too, that in con- 
tests where labor was united, where it 
was able to ċo-operate with other lib- 
eral groups, and where first-class can- 
didates were running, the progressive 
forces were victorious. This was true 
in Oregon, Maine, Minnesota,. Missouri, 
Montana, Colorado, Iowa, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and the state of Wash- 
ington. Progressive forces were vic- 
torious in these instances because once 
you have the opportunity to get your 
story to the people and have dedicated, 
energetic people working with you, the 
people will recognize which candidate 
represents their best interests and they 
will respond on election day. 

Another heartening fact is the grow- 
ing realization among union members 
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themselves that political action by their 
unions is truly in their best interest. A 
group.of researchers from Wayne Uni- 
versity in Detroit made a study of un- 
ion political action in the 1952 cam- 
paign. This was much more than a 
study. It is undoubtedly the most thor- 
ough analysis of the individual’s atti- 
tude and response to politics which has 
ever been made. Eventually published 
in a 347 page book—When Labor Votes 
by Arthur Kornhauser, Albert J. Mayer, 
and Harold L. Sheppard—this study 
analyzed voters and nonvoters alike, 
prior to, during, and after the election. 
I think that one point deserves a mo- 
ment’s consideration: The researchers 
asked the union members, Stevenson 
voters and Eisenhower voters alike, 
which groups they particularly trusted 
when it came to voting recommenda- 
tions. Seventy-two per cent of the vot- 
ers, both Stevenson and Eisenhower vot- 
ers, replied that they trusted the recom- 
mendations of their unions most. News- 
papers—with 28 per cent of the voters— 
and business groups—with only 19 per 
cent of the voters—were trusted least 
when it came to voting recommendations. 
When the voters were asked which 
groups they particularly did not trust 
when it came to voting recommenda- 
tions, the union members put newspa- 
pers and business groups at the top of. 
the list for being least trusted, and only 
12 per cent said they did not particu- 
larly trust the recommendations of la- 
bor groups. 

This, I feel, augurs well for labor in 
its political-action work in the years 
ahead. For it is certainly true that 
what labor said in 1952 is clearly com- 
ing to pass. As unemployment lines get 
longer and longer throughout the coun- 
try, as working people see their stand- 
ard of living deteriorating while wealth 
and privilege gets even more preferential 
treatment at the hands of the govern- 
ment, they are realizing that the un- 


ion’s political action is in their best in- 
terest. 

On the legislative front, while no ma- 
jor gains for the people have been en- 
acted into law for several years, we have 
been able to make progress on some 
issues. Social security benefits were im- 
proved and expanded, a measure of prog- 
ress was made in the field of civil rights, 
the minimum wage was raised to a dol- 
lar an hour, and some of the give-aways 
of our natural resources were checked. 


_All this is progress which very likely 


would not have been made without the 
practical support of labor in politics. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE COUNTRY 


I feel that the program labor has for- 
mulated for mass participation in po- 
litical activity is one which could well 
be extended to the entire country. It 
is a program of democratic education, 
democratic endorsement, and democratic 
solicitation. What better way to bring 
about truly representative democracy? 
Why not set a maximum on political 
contributions, say five dollars for each 
voter, and then, with all the resources 
which we have, encourage and stimulate 
political interest and discussion? Then 
every American would know that not 
only would his contribution count as 
much as the next person’s, but also his 
vote. For we in organized labor are 
convinced that when all the people in 
America participate in our democratic 
process, their cumulative decision will 
be the right decision. 

Often, I am asked: “What does labor 
expect in return for its political sup- 
port? What does it want?” 

My answer to that question is always 
the same: Nothing. Organized labor ex- 
pects nothing and wants nothing for it- 
self. Labor is not and does not intend 
to become a narrow, special-interest 
pressure group. If we were that, in- 
deed, we would be subject to honest 
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criticism. But we do not expect jobs. 
We do not expect patronage. We do 
not expect the elected representative to 
run errands for us in the halls of Con- 
gress or the legislature. In short, we do 
not expect any of the “favors” normally 
expected of a candidate. 

We do what we do because we feel 
we have an obligation as citizens to be 
active in the democratic processes of 
our great country. If we were mem- 
bers of a veterans’ organization, church 
group, farmers’ association, small busi- 
ness league or some other group, we 
would have done the same thing. To 
see that these are not mere words, just 
look at the record. One of labor’s main 
fights in recent years was to raise the 
minimum wage to a dollar an hour. The 
main beneficiaries’ of this legislation 
were not the members of organized la- 
bor, for their wages were already ahead 


of that bare minimum. The main bene- 


; ficiaries were the millions of men and 


women outside organized labor who had 
never enjoyed the fruits of collective 
bargaining. The same is true of social 
security, civil rights, housing, and many ` 
more. What guides the decisions of or- 
ganized labor is not the “What’s good 
for General Motors” line, but what is 
good for all Americans. For we believe 
that what is good for all Americans is 
also good for labor. 

So if a candidate we support is elected, 
all we expect is that he live up to his 
campaign platform and make his deci- 
sions on the basis of what is good for 
the American people. Or to put it an- 
other way, all we ask is that, when he 
votes, he consider the millions of men 
and women who do not have the re- 
sources to write out a $5,000 check to 
a candidate at campaign time. 
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How Pressure Groups Operate 


By Henry A. TURNER 


ABSTRACT: During the past few decades the number of pres- 
sure groups has rapidly multiplied, the scope of their activities 
has vastly expanded, and their methods and tactics have 
become more professionalized and subtle. Today the more 
highly organized groups have lobbyists in Washington and in 
many state capitals, well-staffed bureaus of press agents and 
research personnel, and active membership groups across the 
nation. In general, pressure groups function in a pragmatic 
fashion, employing any procedures or methods which will ef- 
fectively promote their aims. Pressure groups attempt to ex- 
ert influence on every phase of the political process. They en- 
deavor to influence their own members and other groups; urge 
political parties to endorse favored policies;. work for the selec- 
tion of “friendly” officials; and attempt to secure favorable 
decisions from executive, legislative, and judicial officials. Pos- 
sibly the most significant contemporary development in pres- 
,Ssure-group activity is the continual increase in their efforts to 
mold public sentiment by utilizing the media of mass communi- 
cation. Noteworthy recent developments in this area include 
the widespread use of institutional advertising and the estab- 
lishment of the foundation, committees, councils, and institutes 
which have as their basic purpose the influencing of public 
attitudes. 
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RESSURE groups have participated 

actively in politics from the estab- 
lishment of the first governments in 
America and must, therefore, be con- 
sidered as an intrinsic element of our 
political system. ; 

The manner in which pressure groups 
operate in the United States today is de- 
termined basically by the political en- 
vironment: the federal form of .govern- 
ment; separation of powers; electoral 
system; political parties; technological 
development; and the economic, social, 
ethnic, and religious composition of the 
population. Individual interest groups 
generally function in a pragmatic and 
opportunistic fashion, using any method 
or technique which they believe will 
serve their purpose effectively. Un- 
doubtedly dictating most pressure group 
activity is the criterion: what action 
will produce the maximum desired re- 
sult with the minimum expenditure of 
time and resources. The techniques 
and tactics which any particular group 
employs will be determined largely by 
such factors as size and geographic dis- 
tribution of the membership, cohesion 
of membership, financial resources, pres- 
tige position of the organization, quality 
of leadership and staff, and relations 
with the political parties and other or- 
ganized groups. 

Where are pressures applied? De- 
pending on the aims and characteristics 


of the individual organization, an-inter-- 


est group may attempt to influence its 
own membership; other pressure groups; 
the electoral process; the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial branches of the 
government; and public opinion. . 


INFLUENCING THE MEMBERSHIP 


One characteristic of virtually every 
large organization is the tendency for a 
few individuals to gain effective con- 
trol of the group. In some associations 
the officers may enjoy near permanent 


tenure, and in others they may be se- 
lected from a relatively small elite. 
These officers and the paid bureaucracy 
in many instances literally run the or- 
ganization. Hence, from the standpoint 
of origination of policy, they become the 
organization. 

In some organized groups, a consider- 
able portion of the time and energy of 
the staff may be expended to influence 
the members-of the group and poten- 
tial members. Most associations wish 
to retain and enlarge their membership 
—if for no other reason—in order to 
increase the political strength of the 
group. In group meetings, publications, 
and direct communications to the mem- 
bership, efforts are also directed toward 
producing greater group cohesion, to 
“educating” the membership to accept 
and support the policies of the organi- 
zation, and to inducing the members 
to engage in desired political activity. 
Types of activity urged on group mem- 
bers include: registering and voting; 
working in political campaigns and mak- 
ing financial contributions; and com- 
municating via personal conversations, 
letters, telegrams, and telephone calls 
to public officials and those who con- 
trol the media of mass communication. 


Co-OPERATION BETWEEN GROUPS 


In a sense, pressure groups lobby 
other pressure groups. Organized inter- 
est groups seek the active support of 
their allies or potential allies, the en- 
dorsement of groups less directly inter- 
ested, and the neutralization of their 
opponents. Such co-operation may be 
achieved by one group merely activat- 
ing another, by promising future assist- 
ance, or by making concessions or com- 
promises.. In some cases co-operating 
groups develop only informal working 
arrangements, but there are instances in 
which organizations have signed formal 
agreements to pool their political efforts ` 
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in working for a program. Examples 
may also be cited of groups co-operating 
through interlocking directorates.* 

In 1950, a Congressional committee 
investigating lobbying found that inter- 
est groups co-operate not only “within 
so obvious a functional area as an in- 
dustry,” but also on an ideological ba- 
sis, for “there is a growing joint effort 
in lobbying by groups whose unity is 
philosophical rather than functional in 
character.” The Committee added, ‘The 


general theme of combination rather 


than conflict grows bolder and more in- 
sistent every year.”? - 

A particular type of pressure organi- 
zation, the catalytic pressure group, has 
been developed to promote joint action 
by interest groups. Catalytic groups 
usually consist of representatives of 
several pressure organizations, but an 
established pressure group may itself 
‘serve as a catalytic organization. Some 
catalytic groups have been established 
on an ad hoc basis for the purpose of 
stimulating and co-ordinating the ac- 
tivities of” several organizations to se- 
‘cure the adoption of a specific policy; 
and once the policy has been effected, 
the catalytic group has been disbanded. 
An example of such a group is the Citi- 
zens Committee to Repeal Chinese Ex- 
clusion.2 Other catalytic groups such 
as the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion have been established on a perma- 
nent basis.* , : 


e 
PRESSURE ON THE ELECTORAL PROCESS 


By definition, pressure groups are non- 
partisan organizations which attempt to 


1 General Interim Report, House Select Com- 
mittee. on Lobbying Activities, H. Rep. 3138, 
8ist Congress, 2d Session (Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1950), pp. 48-50. 

2 Ibid., p. 47. 

3 Fred W. Riggs, Pressures on Congress: A 
Study of the Repeal of Chinese Exclusion 
(New York: King’s Crown Press, 1950). 

4 Dopald C. Blaisdell, American Democracy 
Under Pressure (New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1957), p. 113. 


influence some phase of public policy. 
They do not, themselves, draft party 
platforms or nominate candidates for 
public office. Pressure associations do, 
however, appear before the resolutions 
committees of the political parties to 
urge the endorsement of their programs 
as planks in the parties’ platforms. 
They often attempt to secure the en- 
dorsement of both major parties and 
thus remove their program from the . 
arena of partisan controversy. Many 
groups are also active in the nomina- 
tion and election of party members to 
political offices. 

Most interest groups which are active 
in election campaigns will support a 
candidate of either party if his general 
outlook is similar to that of the group. 
Thus organized labor has followed the 
policy, first prescribed by Samuel Gom- 
pers, of “rewarding friends and punish- 
ing enemies” by support or opposition 
in campaigns and at the polls. Ap- 
parently, however, some labor, business, 
farm, professional, and other organiza- 
tions have found most of their “friends” 
in one party and most of their “enemies” 
in the other, for they have tended to 
align themselves with one or the other 
of the two major parties. ` 

The most common method of aiding 
in a campaign is through financial con- 
tribution. Labor unions and corpora- 
tions are prohibited by law from making 
“a contribution or expenditure in con- 
nection with any election” at which a 


. member of Congress or the President 


and Vice-President are selected; but 
they have devised means for evading 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the law. 

Testimony before the Senate subcom- 
mittee. investigating the 1956 election 
campaign revealed that both labor un- 
ions and corporations pay salaries to 
officers and employees working full time 
for a party or candidate, publish politi- 
cal arguments in their house organs, and 
purchase television and radio time and 
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newspaper space to present political 
views. In addition, the subcommittee 
was informed that corporations make 
political contributions by permitting 
party officials or candidates to use of- 
fices and equipment without charge and 
pay bonuses and permit expense ac- 
counts’ to be padded with the under- 
standing that political contributions will 
be made from the bonuses and padded 
accounts.” 


INFLUENCING LEGISLATORS 


A century ago pressure groups con- 
centrated most of their efforts on pro- 
moting and opposing legislative propos- 
als. During recent decades, their ac- 
tivities have been expanded into other 
areas; yet even today, the methods em- 
ployed to influence legislative decisions 
are the most obvious actions of’ pres- 
sure groups. 

The major organized interests maintain 
permanent staffs of professional lobby- 
ists, research personnel, press agents, 
and secretaries in Washington through- 
out the year and have similar - but 
smaller staffs in most state capitals 
during legislative sessions. Associations 
which have only an incidental interest 
in legislative proposals customarily do 
not have a full-time lobby staff, but 
may employ a lobbyist to represent 
them on occasions when legislative issues 
of interest to their members arise. 

Some interest groups have “stables” 
of legislators who will work closely with 
them either because they owe their elec- 
tion largely to those groups or because 
they are themselves members of those 
groups. Pressure organizations with 
like-minded spokesmen in the legisla- 
ture, or “inside lobbyists,” naturally 
have an advantage over other groups. 

51956 General Election Campaigns, Report 
of the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Senate, 84th Congress, 2d 
Session (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1957), pp. 23-27. 


Available information indicates that 
pressure’ associations originate a. large 
percentage of the bills introduced in 
Congress and the state legislatures. 
Many organizations have their staff 
members read all bills introduced to 
determine which they wish to support, 
which to oppose, and which to attempt 
to have amended. As would be ex- 
pected, lobbyists customarily watch the 
bills which they have sponsored to help 
expedite their movement through the 
various stages of the legislative process 
to enactment. 

Committee hearings on bills provide 
the various organizations with oppor- 
tunities to present their information 
and arguments and also to show how 
strongly the members of the group 
favor or oppose a given proposal. Offi- 
cers of the association, their lobbyists, 
or lay members will testify before com- 
mittees, often with charts and graphs to 
show statistical data. Sizeable delega- 
tions may be organized to attend com- 
mittee hearings. At crucial times—such 
as when a committee is considering a 
bill or when the measure is being de- 
bated by one of the houses of the legis- 
lature—pressure associations often have 
their members write, telegraph, or call 
their legislators. Some groups attempt 
to flood the legislators with messages, 
while others concentrate on having com- 
munications sent by the principal sup- 
porters of each legislator and other key 
perséns in each district. 

Basically, lobbying consists of com- 
municating with the legislators. Organ- 
ized groups utilize every available op- 
portunity to inform legislators of their 
wishes; to provide them with facts, in- 
formation, and arguments; and to im- 
press upon them the ability of the or- 
ganization to reward or punish the legis- 
lator by giving or withholding support 
at the polls, campaign contributions, or 
gifts and items of value to the legisla- 
tor. In spite of the pressures brought . 
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upon them, most legislators agree that 
private groups perform a valuable func- 
tion in presenting information regarding 
the multitude of bills—many of them of 
a highly technical nature—introduced in 
each legislative session. 

Any survey of pressure group opera- 
„tions would be incomplete that omitted 
reference to the social lobby and the use 
of unethical or illegal methods. There 
is widespread agreement that both types 
of practices still exist, but that they are 
of much less importance than in the 
days of the “old-lobby.” It should ‘also 
be noted that these methods are un- 
doubtedly employed as much today to 
influence administrators as legislators. 
Although the social lobby, minor favors, 
and practices of a distinctly corrupt na- 
ture may influence some public officials, 
their total impact on the political proc- 
ess is probably not great today. 


PRESSURE ON THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


One of the most noteworthy changes 
in pressure-group activity during this 
` century is the increased effort to influ- 
ence the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. Pressures are applied on 
executive and administrative personnel 
. who are in the position to render deci- 
sions or take action of interest to or- 
ganized groups. As in earlier years, 
after a bill has been passed by the legis- 
lature, interest groups may inundate the 
Chief Executive with statements, letters, 
telegrams, and memorials; and they may 
appeal to him personally to veto or sign 
the measure. Well aware of the impor- 
tance of the Chief Executive’s recom- 
mendations regarding legislative policies 
and budgetary matters, organized inter- 
ests urge the President or governors to 
incorporate or omit specific proposals 
from their legislative programs and to 
‘increase or decrease budgetary requests 
for particular administrative depart- 
ments or agencies. 

The vast ‘expansion of governmental 


regulation of economic life and the 
tendency of the legislatures to grant ad- 
ministrative officials broad discretionary 
powers have caused pressure associations 
to evince more interest than in the past 
in the selection of administrative per- 
sonnel. Moreover, it; is apparent to 
most. groups that administrators may 
forcibly execute a statute or virtually 
nullify it. For these reasons it is not 
uncommon for groups to seek the ap- 
pointment of their members or of indi- 
viduals friendly to their group to ad- 
ministrative posts of particular interest 
to them. Pressure organizations with 
friends in top administrative positions 
have found that they have advantages 
not available to other groups in secur- 
ing permits, licenses, contracts, sub- 
sidies, favorable adjustments of tax 
problems and antitrust suits, and vari- 
ous other types of privileges and favors. 

Administrative agencies which have 
been granted quasi-legislative powers 
find that representatives of interest 
groups commonly appear before them 
to oppose or support rules and regula- 
tions. On the national level, the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act requires most 
administrative agencies to hold public 
hearings on proposed rules and permits 
interested individuals to request the 
issuance, repeal, or amendment of rules. 
Pressure associations have availed them- 
selves of these rights and lobby the ad- 
ministrators in much the same fashion 
as they lobby Congress or the state 
legislatures. 

Interest groups may importune the 
legislature to amend the statutes under 
which an agency operates and to in-- 
crease or decrease its appropriation in 


_ order to expand or curtail its opera- 


tions. In some instances, organized in- 
terests have been able to get legislators 
to investigate administrative agencies in 
an effort to punish administrators for 
unco-operative or unfriendly action. It 
is incorrect, however, to assume that 
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the relationship between private associa- 
tions and governmental agencies is typi- 
cally one of antagonism. On the con- 
trary, it is not uncommon to find 
pressure organizations, legislators, and 
administrative agencies working together 
harmoniously for their mutual benefit. 


PRESSURE GROUPS AND THE JUDICIARY 


Although pressure organizations ex- 
pend considerably less energy and time 
attempting to influence the judicial 
` branch of the government than either 
the executive or legislative branch, ref- 
erence should be included of their ef- 
forts to influence the courts. Whether 
judges are elected or appointed, organ- 
ized interests often participate in their 
selection. 

Occasionally groups seek to advance 
the cause of their members by initiat- 
ing litigation to test the constitution- 
ality of legislation or the action of pub- 
lic officials. For a number of years the 
` National Association for the Advancé- 
ment of Colored People has relied on 
litigation as a principal means for up- 
holding Negro rights. Some organiza- 
tions also file briefs as friends of the 
court to support other groups involved 
in litigation, or they have articles pre- 
pared for publication in law reviews 
with the expectation that they will be 
used as briefs or may be read by judges 
and possibly influence their decisions.® 


PRESSURE GROUPS AND PUBLIC OPINION 


The continual increase in the efforts 
of interest groups to win support’ for 
their organizations and programs by 

` using the mass media of communication 
to influence public attitudes is perhaps 
the most significant recent development 
in pressure-group activity. Among fac- 


6For an excellent discussion of pressure 
groups and the courts see Blaisdell, op. cit. 
(note 4 supra), pp. 117-19, also Clement E. 
Vose, “Litigation as a Form of Pressure Group 
Politics,” this issue of Taz Annats. 


tors contributing to this development 
are: the increasing awareness on the 
part of interest-group leaders that pub- 
lic opinion is an entity which must be 
considered; the development and refine- 
ment of new propaganda techniques and 
devices; and the revolutionary changes 
in communication media which make it 
possible for literally millions of Ameri- 
cans to be reached daily via television, 
radio, the motion pictures, newspapers, 
and periodicals. 

The rise of the public-relations coun- 
sel has occurred concomitantly with the 
growth of pressure groups and the extra- 
ordinary development of the communi- 
cation media. To advise their highest 
officials on public relations and to di- 
rect propaganda programs many busi- 
ness organizations, labor unions, farm 
groups, professional associations, govern- 
ment agencies, and other organizations 
now employ public-relations counsels— 
some on a full-time basis in the top- 
echelon-planning and strategy group; 
others only occasionally to direct spe- 
cific campaigns. 


Propaganda 


Although the term propaganda is not 
new, there is general agreement that . 
propaganda as -employed today is a 
“new thing.” The distinctive feature of 
modern propaganda is that it is dis- 
seminated principally through: the media 
of mass communications by pressure 
groups who employ public-relations ex- 
perts to develop their propaganda themes 
and techniques.” 

Pressure groups use propaganda both 
as a tactical means of accomplishing 
specific short-term goals and as a part 
of their long-range political strategy. 
From a tactical standpoint, a well-or- 
ganized public-relations campaign may 
have either of two results. It may give 
the impression that there is such broad 
public support for a proposal that the 


7 Blaisdell, of. cit. (note 4 supra), p. 192. 
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campaign itself will result in the effec- 
tuation of the desired policy. Or, the 
campaign may activate the citizenry 
to the extent that they will demand 
through letters, telegrams, and other 
means that the officials make the deci- 


sion wished by the organized group. In. 


either event, the basic aim is to make 
the program of the group appear syn- 
onymous with the general welfare. 

The strategic or long-term goal of a 
public-relations campaign tends to be 
ideological. Groups employing `propa- 
ganda for strategic purposes often have 
as their aim selling the public a par- 
ticular philosophy of government. In 
effect, they wish to condition the atti- 
tudes of the people so that a state of 
public opinion will be created in which 
the public will almost automatically re- 
spond with favor toward programs de- 
sired by the group and reject programs 
opposed by the group. The National 
Association of’ Manufacturers has re- 
ferred to their strategic concept of pub- 
lic relations as the “bank account the- 
ory.” In one of their publications they 
explain: “It necessitates making regular 
and frequent deposits in the Bank of 
Public Good-Will so that valid checks 
can be drawn on this account when it 
is desirable. . . .”& 

Virtually all major interest groups at- 
tempt to influence public attitudes, but 
business organizations tend to exert more 
effort and to enjoy more success than 
most. Business groups usually have the 
financial resources with which to em- 
ploy public-relations personnel and to 
purchase advertising space and time; 
they often have the added advantage 
of being able to compute these expendi- 
tures as normal operating expenses for 
taxation purposes. The fact that Ameri- 
can culture is basically a business cul- 
ture and that such traditional American 

8 Quoted in Dayton D. McKean, Party and 


Pressure Politics (New York: Houghton Mif- 
Bin Company, 1949), p. 492. 


values as low taxes and limited govern- 
ment are among the propaganda themes 
of organized business has undoubtedly 
contributed to the success of their cam- 
paigns. 

As V. O. Key has noted, an organiza- 
tion’s public-relations program may in- 
crease the prestige of the group and its 
leaders. Indeed, an organization may 
elevate itself in the esteem of the public 
by using proper publicity in a manner 
not dissimilar to that by which movie 


` stars, athletes, and Presidential contend- 


ers are made national celebrities. Defi- 
nite ‘political advantages accrue to the 
group with status: their views are heard 
with more respect and given greater - 
weight than those of lower prestige 
groups, and their members may be ap- 
pointed to important advisory commit- 
tees or influential governmental posi- 
tions. ` 


Propaganda campaigns 


Pressure organizations usually direct 
their propaganda campaigns at specific 
target groups. For example, Richard 
Gable notes that the public-relations 
programs of the National Association 
of Manufacturers—which he describes 
as “the most intensive, comprehensive, 
and expensive means by which it at- 
tempts to influence the formation of 
public policy”—are directed toward par- 
ticular groups of individuals. He states: 


The NAM’s public relations and propa- 
ganda programs can be classified according 
to the audience as external, indirect, and 
internal. The audience of the external ap- 
peal is the general public. The indirect ap- 
proach covers educators, churchmen, wom- 
en’s club leaders, agricultural leaders, and 
similar community leaders who in turn mold 
specific publics. Internal programs are di- 
rected at state and local associations affili- 
ated through the National Industrial Coun- 
cil as well as the NAM membership. Their 


9V. O. Key, Jr. Politics, Parties, and Pres- 
sure Groups (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1952), p, 160, 
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purpose is to induce and assist members 
and affiliates to conduct community public 
relations programs using manuals and ma- 
terials supplied by the Association.2° 


Nationwide propaganda campaigns di- 
rected by public-relations experts often 
are organized and executed with the 
care for detailed planning and proper 
timing characteristic of highly success- 
ful military campaigns. One notable 
example was the American Medical As- 
sociation campaign, directed. by the 
Whitaker and Baxter firm, Campaigns, 
Inc., against the Truman national health 
insurance program. The total cost of 
the three-and-a-half year campaign was 
$4,678,000, of which approximately 
$775,000 was spent for propaganda 
skills.** In this campaign, as in most 
others of this scope, virtually every 
conceivable communication medium was 
utilized. Physicians and laymen were 
enlisted to deliver to various clubs 
speeches prepared by the Whitaker and 
Baxter staff. In 1949 alone, 54,233,915 
leaflets, pamphlets, booklets, and other 
pieces of literature were distributed.” 
Radio, television, newspaper, and- peri- 
odical advertising was purchased. Phy- 
sicians placed literature in their waiting 
rooms, discussed the issue while treating 
their patients, wrote letters to patients, 
and placed enclosures in bills mailed to 
patients. One physician even dropped 
50,000 leaflets from his airplane on a 
community. 

Of the various methods of disseminat- 
ing propaganda, the distribution of press 


10 Richard W. Gable, “NAM: Influential 
Lobby or Kiss of Death?,” The Journal of 
Politics; Vol. 15, No. 2 (May 1953), p. 262. 

11Stanley Kelley, Jr., Professional Public 
Relations and Political Power (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1956), p. 106. For a 
good presentation of the entire AMA cam- 
paign, see pp. 67-106. 

12 Tbid., p. 82. : 

13R, Cragin Lewis, “New Power at the 
Polls,” Medical Economics, Vol. 28, No. 4 
(Januaty 1951), p. 73. 


releases, clipsheets, and prepared edi- 
torials apparently is one of the more 
effective. If used, such material gives 
the impression of straight reporting or 
editorials conceived and written by the 
staff of the local press. Through its 
public-relations department, the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders 
has supplied its local associations with 
such items.1* 

Pressure organizations in their efforts 
to influence public attitudes have not 
overlooked the educational system. The 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and other groups have prepared and dis- 
tributed to the public schools posters, 
booklets, books, radio skits, film strips, 
and other “teaching aids.” In 1957 the 
NAM announced that it distributed “at 
least two million booklets” free to the 
schools every year.> The gas and elec- 
tric public utilities during the 1920’s sur- 
veyed textbooks and suggested changes 
in the presentation of materials re- 
garding public utilities. Approximately 
three decades later an official of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
told a Congressional committee that his 
organization had stimulated the writing 
of textbooks that were used “in 127 col- 
leges and universities in teaching .. . 
the economics of real estate.” 36 


Institutional advertising 


Institutional advertising, which may 
be defined as the use of paid space or 
time in the communication media to 
promote or oppose ideas,*” has been used 


14 Housing Lobby, Part 2 of Hearings, House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, 81st 
Congress, 2d Session (Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1950), p. 351. 

15 National Association of Manufacturers, 
Educational Aids for Schools and Colleges, 
1957-58 Catalog, p. 3. 

16 Housing Lobby, op. cit. (note 15 supra), 
p. 57. 

171 Elmo Roper, “Who Tells the Story- 
tellers?” Saturday Review, July 31, 1954, p. 
25. 
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extensively to shape public sentiment 
since the early part of World War II.* 
In 1954 the editors of the Saturday 
Review wrote: “One of the extraordi- 
nary things about American business is 
that it feels a responsibility to com- 
municate with the American people 
about the ideas and philosophy that 
animate business and governs its multi- 
ple relations with our society.” *® And 
the Senatorial committee investigating 
the 1956 election reported finding ‘“nu- 
merous instances of institutional adver- 
tising, either clearly political in nature 
or with definite political implications.” ?° 
Thus another recently developed ac- 
tivity of pressure groups is their use of 
institutional advertising to establish a 
climate of opinion which will promote 
their political objectives. 


Commitiees, foundations, councils, and 
institutes 


The dynamic nature of interest-group 


activity may perhaps be seen most viv- 


idly by noting a new type of pressure 
organization, the oldest of which was 
established slightly over two decades 
ago. These organizations have as their 
primary purpose the publication and 
dissemination of leaflets, pamphlets, and 
books which present a particular view- 
point on current political and economic 
problems. Some of the more active of 
these groups are: The Committee for 
Constitutional Government, the Founda- 
tion for Economic Education, the Na- 
tional Economic Council, the Constitu- 
tion and Free Enterprise Foundation, 
and the Public Affairs Institute. Of 
these five groups, the first four have 


18 “SR’s Advertising Award,” Saturday Re- 
view, July 31, 1954, p. 28. Institutional ad; 
vertising may apparently be traced to the 
early 1920’s, but it was used very little until 
the 1940's. 

19 Jbid., p. 27. 

20 1956 General Election Campaigns, op. cit. 
(note 5 supra), p. 16. 


been financed primarily by donations 
from large corporations and wealthy in- 
dividuals; the Public Affairs Institute, 
on the other hand, has been supported 
in part by contributions from labor un- 
ions. All of these organizations receive 
some income from the sale of their pub- 
lications. 

The Committee on Lobbying Activi- 
ties noted that to these organizations 
“the dissemination of literature is both 
the reason for the group’s existence and 
a primary means by which it exists.” 7? 
Much of the success of these organiza- 
tions in raising funds may be due to the 
fact that they have succeeded in getting 
the United States Treasury Department 
to classify them as educational founda- 
tions with contributions to them de- 
ductible for income-tax purposes. A 
Senatorial committee recently com- 
mented that “such foundations may be 
used as a device to avoid controls upon 
political expenditures and to provide 
tax benefits for political contributors.” ?? 

The efforts of organized interests to 
propagandize the public have caused 
some concern regarding the future of the 
American democratic system. The very 
fact, however, that pressure groups be- 
lieve it necessary to make extraordinary 
expenditures of time and resources to 
shape public attitudes may be evidence 
of the fundamental strength of Ameri- 
can democracy; although interest groups 
can on occasion manage public senti- 
ment, they are aware that they court 
defeat if they flout it. 

American democracy is based on the 
premise that the people if provided suff- 
cient information can be trusted to make 


21 General Interim Report, op. cit. (note 1 
supra), p. 11. 

22 1056 General Election Campaigns, op. cit. 
(note 5 supra), p. 20. It might be noted, for 
example, that the Foundation for Economic 
Education over a four-year period received 
$1,175,966.07 in donations and only $171,772.98 
from the sale of publications. 
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correct decisions. The general public is 
not well informed regarding pressure 
groups. The basic problem, then, in 
controlling pressure-group activity ‘is 


how to give the people more adequate ` 


information about organized interests, 
their methods of operation, and their 
aims; for “an informed and vigilant 


public is the only lasting guaranty that 
pressure groups will operate in an open 
and aboveboard manner.” 7° 


23 Report and Recommendations on the Fed- 
eral Lobbying Aci, House Select Committee on 
Lobbying Activities, 81st Congress, 2d Session 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1951), p. 35. 
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By Hucu A. Bone 


ABSTRACT: Political parties and pressure groups are depend- 
ent upon one another. Interest groups find the parties an im- 
portant method of gaining access to those in public authority, 
and the parties need the support of groups to elect and maintain 
themselves in power. The loose party. structure and the na- 
ture of the federal system foster a chain of continuous re- 
lationships between the two. Interest groups participate in 
both nonpartisan and partisan primaries and general elections 
through candidate endorsement, providing campaign funds, and 
general campaign activity. Interest groups are particularly in- 
terested in programs and seek to influence party platforms and 
may provide speech materials for candidates. There is some 
attempt on the part of both to infiltrate each other though rarely 
has an interest group been able to capture complete control of 
a party organization. The overlapping memberships help to 
educate the parties about the interests of the private groups 

. and vice versa, and provide some cross-fertilization of ideas as 
well as manpower assistance. -Political parties have a prime 
function of accommodating the demands of the private interests 
into the larger public interests. 
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OLITICAL interest groups and po- 
litical parties share political power 
and influence in running American poli- 
tics. Their interests, objectives, and 
techniques overlap in so many ways 
that they appear indistinguishable at 
times. Nevertheless, most students of 
government see a pressure group as 
“issue or policy oriented,” and a politi- 
cal party as “election or personality 
oriented.” A party is seen as primarily 
motivated toward capturing and operat- 
“ing the government; the interest group’s 
motivation is to shape public policy. 
These observations on differences un- 
` doubtedly contain a large grain of truth. 
But a party which controls the govern- 
ment is expected to-shape policy and to 
assume responsibility for it. If a pres- 
sure group wishes to shape policy to its 
‘interests it can hardly ignore the neces- 
sity for electing persons sympathetic to 
its views: Parties and private groups 
both seek access to government and 
must perforce have contacts and rela- 
tionships with each other. Both afford 
channels by which the citizen may par- 
ticipate in the control of his govern- 
ment. Both complement and supple- 
ment each other. There is a constant 
two-way process of influence and rela- 
tionship from ‘interest group to party 
and from party to interest group. 
Although many persons are active in 
a party and in a pressure group, the 
professional bureaucracies of the two 
have usually remained separate. The 
same is true of the leadership. A state 
or county chairman is seldom the presi- 
dent of a chamber of commerce or of a 
labor union. But the leadership, active 
workers, and enthusiastic supporters of 
parties and groups have so much in 
` common that they remain in touch with 
each other much of the time. Major 
opportunities for contacts are afforded 
by nomination, campaigns, campaign 
finance, party programing, and infiltra- 
tion. - 


NONPARTISAN AND PARTISAN ELECTIONS 


In the United States some 800,000 
public offices are filled by election. A 
considerable number of local officers 
such as clerks, councilmen, judges, treas- 
urers, park and education board mem- 
bers are nonpartisan. Party intrusions 
into these elections are usually de- 
nounced and may actually hurt the 
candidacy of the ones receiving party 
support. In nonpartisan elections, there- 
fore, the support of interest groups is 
often of paramount importance and 
eagerly sought. Because a nonpartisan 
nominee lacks the organizational and 
financial backing of a political party, 
interest groups have an excellent chance 
to influence the outcome of these elec- 
tions and may aid candidates without 
being charged as being pro-Republican 
or pro-Democratic. The campaign of a 
candidate for the nonpartisan office of 
state -superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Washington State was directed 
almost exclusively from the office of an 
educational association whose member- 
ship was largely composed of teachers, 
school directors, and persons vitally con- 
cerned with curriculum and financial 
support of the schools. 

In a number of large cities, citizens 
groups publicly rate the various candi- 
dates for local offices. Recommenda- 
tions are eagerly sought by candidates 
for nonpartisan offices, and they are 
usually willing to appear before the 
“candidates committees” of the civic 
groups in thé hope that they will re- 
ceive favorable comment. Newspapers 
often carry the statements on candidates 
prepared by the associations so that the 
influence of the association carries far 
beyond its limited membership. In the 
absence of a party label, a number of 
voters are guided by the endorsements 
—or lack of them—given by a municipal 
league to candidates for nonpartisan 
offices. 
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Private interest groups are no less 
concerned with numerous other state 
and local offices where a partisan ballot 
is used. Insurance and land commis- 
sioners, ‘sanitary engineers, port officials, 
and so on often run as Republicans or 
Democrats but, for various reasons, re- 
ceive little more than nominal help from 
the party organization. These officials 
have the power to make decisions which 


vitally affect certain private groups, and - 


it becomes understandable that the lat- 
ter should take an active part in secur- 
` ing the election of officials whose rulings 
and orders may influence their member- 
ship. The multiplicity of offices and the 
long ballot are confusing to the voter. 
This situation plays into the hands of 
pressure groups and also makes it im- 
perative for them to take an interest in 
who is elected to administer the diverse 
state functions. i 


NOMINATIONS 


In addition to its mixture of nonparti- 
san and partisan elections, the Ameri- 
can electoral system has another feature 
which has encouraged political activity 
on the part of numerous interest groups 
—the direct primary system of nomina- 
tion. In parts of the United States the 
party organizations are forbidden by law 
or party rules to endorse a candidate 
where there is a contest in the primary. 
In many other places it is customary 
for the parties to remain neutral in the 
primaries. Those entering the primary, 
therefore, cannot hope to receive finan- 
cial or other help from either the na- 
tional or the local party committees. 
Under the circumstances the nominee 
must. finance his own primary campaign 


or seek help from personal friends— 


neither of which may be sufficient. 
Hopefuls are likely to find pressure 
groups ready to assist them in the pri- 
maries provided the latter feel the pro- 
spective nominee will be friendly to their 
cause. It stands to reason that those 


candidates who appear to have some 
chance of winning the primary will re- 
ceive more help than those less likely to 
capture the nomination. Occasionally, 
however, an interest group will support 
a candidate even though he has little 
chance of winning. This is done be- 
cause the group wishes to use the pri- 
mary campaign as a forum for criticiz- 
ing an incumbent or championing cer- 
tain issues. Labor unions have done 
this on occasion where. anti- or non- 
union views appear to predominate. In 
this sense the primary campaign is run 
as an “educational” program rather than 
as a potentially successful electoral ven- 
ture. ` 

Interest groups‘ of diverse objectives 
often co-operate in getting persons regis- 
tered. The officials or special commit- 
tees of interest groups may decide to 
make endorsements among the candi- 
dates in the primary. Where there are 
contests in both party primaries, inter- 
est groups sometimes make an endorse- 
ment in each, but it is more likely that 
approval will be given to only one can- 
didate. Endorsements are made known 
to the membership through the channels 
of the press and more particularly in the 
official newspaper or magazine of the or- 
ganization. Some of these publications 
carry information on all candidates, but 


the material is presented in such a way © 


as to show favoritism for one of them. 
Candidates may be invited to speak be- 
fore a meeting of the group and given 
access to the pages of the journal to 
present views of interest to the mem- 
bership. Literature on the primaries is 
often distributed to the members and a 
door-bell ringing or telephone corps is 
used to get out the vote on primary day. 
Activities by interest groups on behalf 
of candidates have undoubtedly swelled 
the numbers of persons participating in 
the primaries. 

Nominations for President and Vice- 
President are made at party conven- 
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tions. Over half the delegates in the 
national convention are selected by con- 
ventions in the states. In some states 
party conventions also designate certain 
candidates for public office. Where an 
interest group feels that the nominees of 
the convention may have views strongly 
for or against something it stands for, 
the group becomes vitally concerned 
with the choice of delegates and may 
‘seek either to have some of its own 
members chosen. to the convention or to 
influence the selection. Delegates also 
adopt the party’s platform, a matter in 
which the interest groups are most in- 
terested. 
Prior to the 1952 convention, it was 
clear that Governor Stevenson’s opposi- 
tion to state ownership of submerged 
offshore lands was of concern to oil in- 
terests especially in the South: Dele- 
gates were made aware of this “liabil- 
ity.” Delegates are likewise urged by 
‘private groups to ascertain the views of 
potential nominees on civil rights, labor, 
agriculture, and a host of other issues. 
Delegates are likely to be deluged with 
letters and telegrams expressing views 
on candidates as well as platform pro- 
posals. Many of these are inspired by 
interests back home. ae: 
Influential members of interest groups 
are often present in the convention city 


and seek meetings with chairmen of the ' 


state delegations, potential candidates, 
and powerful leaders within the party. 
The late Senator Alben Barkley went to 
the 1952 Democratic National Conven- 
tion confident of the support of organ- 
ized labor for the Presidential nomina- 
tion. He relates that, on the eve of the 
opening of the convention, 


a little group of labor men, purporting to 
speak for the AFL and CIO, but acting, so 
far as anyone has been unable to learn, 
with no mandate from their respective or- 
ganizations, gave out an announcement that 
“organized labor” could not support me 
because of my age. This, so far as my 


candidacy was concerned, was a kiss of 
death.+ | 


In 1948 a group of physicians were 
especially active in defeating Harold 
Stassen’s bid for the nomination and 
aiding the cause of Governor Dewey. 
Every delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention received a printed cir- 
cular from the Oregon Physicians Fight- 
ing Political Medicine, on a letterhead - 


‘containing the names of prominent past 


presidents in medical societies, urging 
that he cast his vote for Dewey in order 
to forestall “socialized medicine.” The 
Oregon physicians were instrumental in 
defeating Stassen in that state’s Presi- 
dential primary. N 

No complete study has been made of 
the interest group background of dele- 
gates to the national conventions but 
the state by state analysis of the selec- 
tion of delegates to the 1952 conventions 
shows that many groups did try to get 
representation.? It was not unusual for 
an official in the Chamber of Commerce, 
a farm organization, or a county medi- 
cal society to be found among the state 
delegations in 1952. In a number of in- 
stances labor unions paid the expenses 
of delegates to the national convention 
and a number of other interests were 
alleged to have defrayed some of the 
expense of certain delegates. ` 

National conventions are. dominated 
by certain powerful political leaders 
such as governors, senators, congress- 
men, and local party chairmen. The 
majority of delegates are persons with a 
record of active partisan politics. For 
this reason’ pressure groups find they 
must operate most of the time off the 
convention floor. But the leaders of the 
private groups maintain contacts during 


1That Reminds Me (Garden City: Double- 
day and Company, 1954), p. 236. 

2See the five volume work by Paul T. 
David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. Gold- 
man, Presidential Nominating Politics in 1952 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1954). 
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conventions with the influential dele- 
gates, and hotel lobbies in the conven- 
tion city teem with representatives of 
private groups. i 


GENERAL ELECTIONS 


The activities of pressure groups in a 
general election differ only in emphasis 
and detail from that of the primary. 
Perhaps most important is that in the 
general election the group must work 
out its relationship and modus operandi 
with the party organization. Three al- 
ternatives are possible. First the pres- 
sure group may develop its own cam- 
paign organization paralleling to some 
extent the precinct and other organiza- 
tion of the party. The group remains 
quite independent from the party. La- 
bor unions have done this on numerous 
occasions. Party leaders are not in- 


variably enthusiastic about this.. They . 


feel that the campaign run by the pres- 
sure groups may be too amateurish and 
operate at cross purposes with the strat- 
egy of the party. If the candidate wins, 
the pressure group may ask for patron- 
age or certain concessions. 

A second alternative is for the inter- 
est group to operate closely with the 
party organization with the campaign 
direction largely in the hands of the lat- 
ter. In this instance the pressure group 


furnishes personnel to the party head- 


quarters, providing doorbell ringers and 
speakers as requested by the party 
chairmen and campaign managers. It 
co-operates with and in general takes its 
orders from the party. This arrange- 
ment appeals to the party leaders. 

A third arrangement is a combination 
of the two with the interest groups 
maintaining considerable autonomy, but 
working closely with the party and per- 
haps providing direct assistance to the 
party headquarters. Which of these 
three alternatives is to be followed is 
determined by expediency, local condi- 
tions, the leadership of the party and 


the interest group and, of course, the 
preference of. the candidate, Pressure 
groups are usually less interested in the 
entire ticket and prefer to concentrate 
on certain candidacies. What often 
takes place in practice then is more a 
pressure group-candidate relationship 
than a pressure group-party relationship. 

The alleged successes of interest 
groups in primary and general elections 
may perhaps belong in the category in 
which Mark Twain once placed reports 
of his death—as highly exaggerated. 
Voting behavior is not likely to be ex- 
plained. exclusively by the activities or 
lack of them of pressure groups. En- 
dorsement of a candidate by one group 
is frequently offset by endorsement of 
his opponent by another. Reliable data, 
moreover, is scanty. In 1946 California 
Republicans made an effective issue of 
the CIO-supported candidates for con- 
gress, labeling them “package” candi- 
dates. In this election only 73 Political 
Action Committee-endorsed candidates 
out of 318 in House contests won. Yet 
in the 1948 election Labor’s League for 
Political Education saw 172 of its 
“friends” elected to Congress and 106 of 
its “enemies” retired. With the support 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions Adlai Stevenson was unable to win 
either in 1952 or in 1956. Interest- 
group support may be. important and 
significant but not necessarily determi- 
native. 

A recurrent theme of this volume is 
the desire of pressure groups to gain ac- 
cess to government. A highly impor- 
tant method of access is through the 
public elected official. It follows then 
that the pressure group must function in 
one way or another in campaigns. Cam- 
paigns bring the pressure group in direct 
contact with the candidate and/or his 
managers and party officials. “In the 
long run these relationships are more 
important than the precise degree to 
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which the group contributes to the elec- 
tion itself. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCE 


One of the most important develop- 
ments in recent years is the increasingly 
‘large role of nonparty groups in the 
financing of campaigns. With the cost 
of campaigns increasing, parties and 
candidates are looking for additional 
sources of revenue and also agencies 
through which money can be expended 
without exceeding the 3 million dollars 
limitation imposed by the Hatch Act for 
one committee. Corporations and labor 
unions are forbidden by law from mak- 
ing direct contributions to political cam- 
paigns. These various laws, often 
referred ‘to collectively as corrupt prac- 
tices legislation, have not kept political- 
interest groups from giving donations 
but made them somewhat more circum- 
spect. There are several ways by which 
groups may raise funds for candidates 
and still remain within the law. 

The first is to form a “political action 
committee” illustrated .by the Machin- 
ists Non-Partisan Political League, the 
United Automobile Workers-CIO Politi- 
cal Action Committee, and the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Education 
(COPE). Political funds are raised ‘and 
expended separately from the treasuries 
of the labor unions. By this device 
labor unions may assist candidates with- 
out violating the law. In the off-year of 
1957, thirteen labor organizations com- 
parable to those above spent $243,000 
or 5 per cent of the total reported to the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives 
in that year. 

The now defunct Peoples Committee 
to Defend Life Insurance and Savings 
‘offered an analagous opportunity for in- 
surance executives and stockholders to 
contribute to campaigns. “Healing arts 
committees” have provided a channel 
for doctors, nurses, dentists, and phar- 
macists to contribute to campaigns. - 


A host of “citizens” and “volunteers” 
groups crop up all over the nation dur- _ 
ing campaigns. Many of these political 
groups are not as broadly constituted as 
were the Citizens for Eisenhower-Nixon 
and Volunteers for Stevenson. A care- 
ful analysis of some of these local groups 
will often reveal important economic in- 
terests as dominant in both the leader- 
ship and finance of the organizations. 
In only a relatively few instances is a 
title used (except for labor) which 
clearly identifies the interest group in- 
volved. Examples of these in 1956 were 
the Indiana Farm Research Committee 
(Republican), Timber Farmers for Ste- 
venson-Kefauver, Conservationists for 
Stevenson-Kefauver, and the National 
Business Council ` for Stevenson-Ke- 
fauver. ; 

By creating separate political com- 
mittees, the organizations themselves re- 


. main officially neutral in partisan poli- 


tics. This is less offensive to those 
members who do not believe that cam- 
paigns should bẹ financed out of the 
organization’s treasury or who may: hold 
political views at variance with the ma- 
jority of the membership. 


Governmental investigation committees 


The United States House and Senate 
usually create special campaign investi- 
gating committees for every biennial 
election. Over the years they have 
amassed much data on sources of rev- 
enue in political campaigns. A Sub- 
committee of the Senate Rules and 
Administration Committee made an ex- 
traordinarily comprehensive study of the’ 
1956 general election and estimated that 
33 million dollars was spent by the 
parties and private organizations par- 
ticipating in thé campaigns for federal 
office? Large sums.of money are never 


3A useful summary and analysis of the 
Committee’s findings will be found in the 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, Vol. 
15 (February 8 and 22, 1957). See also the 
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reported and the committee’s figures 
’ must be regarded as understating rather 
than providing a full picture of cam- 
paign finance. A few of the committee’s 
findings, however, deserve citation. 

Labor organizations reported contri- 
butions to various candidates totaling 
$1,078,000; all but $4,000 went to Dem- 
ocratic candidates. This is in addition 
to the $941,000 spent directly by the 
political action committees. Expendi- 
tures reported by miscellaneous inter- 
est. groups included Christian National- 
ist Crusade, $38,000; Americans for 
Democratic Action, $57,000; and the 
National Committee for an Effective 
Congress, $17,000. 

A special study was made of the 
amount of money contributed by of- 
ficials of the 225 largest corporations in 
the United States and/or their wives to 
parties or other campaign groups. The 
figures included only contributions of 
$500 or more. It was. found that $3,- 
029,000 was contributed to the Repub- 
licans and $111,000 to the Democrats. 
Officials of manufacturing corporations 
contributed $1,830,000; . commercial 
banks, $536,000; transportation com- 
panies, $360, 000; life insurance com- 
panies, $186,000; and the public utili- 
ties, $71,200. The active and graduate 
“members of the Department of Com- 
merce’s Business Advisory Council con- 
tributed over a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

The contributions of oil interests to 
campaigns have been widely publicized 
for many years. Officials of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute reported con- 
tributions exceeding $171,000 in 1956. 
The offer of a $2,500 campaign contri- 
bution to Senator Francis Case by the 
oil and natural-gas interests set off a 
Congressional investigation and resulted 





Final. Report of the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Political Activities, Lobbying, and 
Campaign Contributions, U. S, Senate, 85th 
Congress, 1st Session, May 31, 1957. 


in a Presidential veto of a measure to 
exempt natural gas from federal regu- 
lation. In his veto message President 
Eisenhower took cognizance of alleged 
“bribes” and attempts through campaign 
donations to influence Senate votes. He 


-said: 


a body of evidence has accumulated indi- 
cating that private persons, apparently rep- 
resenting only a very small segment of a 
great and vital industry, have been seek- 
ing to further their own interests by highly 
questionable activities. These include ef- 
forts I deem to be so arrogant and so much 
in defiance of acceptable standards of pro- 
priety as to risk creating doubt among the 
American people concerning the integrity of 
governmental processes.* 


In many large cities the parties have 
prepared a list of business executives 
who regularly give campaign donations. 
The head of a corporation has at times 
solicited funds for a party or a candi- 
date from his junior executives. The 
head of a large advertising agency sent 
a three-page letter to his top 125 exec- 
utives calling for contributions to re- 
elect Eisenhower “to preserve this 
climate of business confidence” and 
pointed out that “business uncertainty 
might follow his defeat.”® He suggested 
a scale of giving as follows: 


PRE-TAX INCOME CONTRIBUTION 
$ 5,000 $ 25 
10,000 ` 75 
25,000 375 
50,000 1,000 
100,000 3,000. 

‘Over 100,000 3% per cent 


Interest groups are heavy donors to 
state and local parties and candidates. 
There are several states which require 
no statement of campaign expenditures 


4 Washington Post and Times Herald, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1956. 

5 New York Times, June 12, 1956. For an 
illuminating article on business contributions 
see “How to Give Money to Politicians,” 
Fortune, May, 1956, pp. 113~17, 237-45. 
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and others which require only. state- 
ments of spending in a direct primary. 
As a result the public generally has less 
knowledge of the role played by groups 
in financing local elections than for fed- 
eral offices. 


PLATFORM INFLUENCING 


The fact that party platforms are 
usually ambiguous and general has not 
kept the pressure groups from trying to 


influence them. National party plat- . 


` forms are drafted by the national con- 
. vention’s committee on resolutions com- 
posed of one person from each state 
delegation. The committee members 
even before they arrive in the conven- 
tion city receive communications and 
personal requests from interest groups 
on diverse planks and proposals. A pre- 
liminary draft is prepared by a group 


appointed by the national committee, 


and this group is also the recipient of 
requests from certain interests. 

After the resolutions committee is 
convened, it is often divided into sub- 
committees according to subject matter 
such as foreign policy, civil rights, vet- 
erans’, and agriculture. The subcom- 
mittees then hold public hearings. Wit- 
nesses distribute copies of their prepared 
addresses to the committee members, 
answer questions, and elaborate upon 
their statements. Edward F. Cooke 
‘found ‘that seventy spokesmen for in- 
terest groups submitted briefs and oral 
arguments before the Republican reso- 
lutions committee in 1952. 


Upon conclusion of the open hearings, [he 
writes,| the subcommittees went into exec- 


utive session in order to draft a specific . 


recommendation for their respective policy 
areas. In their deliberations the members 
were aided by the digest of platform sug- 
gestions, the written briefs of the interest 
groups, copies of previous platform planks, 
and expert assistance from staff technicians 
drawn from Republican Congressional and 


party offices’ in Washington, some of whom 
had sat in on the public hearings.® 


Party platform formation on the state 
and county level also affords the pres- 
sure group an opportunity both for pub- 
licity and influence. It is not unusual 
for the local press to record a state party 
platform as “strongly pro-labor,” “a vic- 
tory for the conservatives” or “a bid for 
the minorities vote,” thus suggesting vic- 
tories for dominant factors and interests. 

The making of a party platform is a 
way by which a political party can build 
a coalition of supporting interest groups. 
Platform drafters can remind an interest 
group that it was “heard” and point to 
a plank or clause contributed by a 
group. At the same time a pressure 
group can remind office holders of plat- 
form pledges. , 


INFILTRATION 


Infiltration of the party organizations 
by members of interest groups is not un- 
usual. ‘The reverse also takes place 
though it is less publicized and obvious. 
A former party chairman in- metropoli- 
tan Seattle made it a studied policy to 
encourage his precinct committeemen to 
join pressure groups and to become ac- 


- tive as well in philanthropic and cultural 


societies. The chairman felt that his 
workers would have many opportunities 
to bring the “gospel” to the various non- 
party groups and thereby build up fa- 
vorable sentiment for the party among 
those who were perhaps unresponsive 
to partisan publicity. The chairman 
pointed out to would-be candidates that 
one of the best ways to become known 
was to be active in civic improvement 
and various other private groups. ` 
In 1956 the Republican National 
Committee created a special labor divi- 
sion to counteract the tendency of union 
labor to vote Democratic. One of its 
6 “Drafting the 1952 Platforms,” Western 


Political Quarterly, Vol. 9 (September 1956), 
p. 701. z 
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projects was to try to locate members of 
unions who were sympathetic to the Re- 
publican'cąuse and who might be will- 
ing to take a position in the local party 
organization. These persons could be 
used to pass out literature at union 
meetings. During Presidential cam- 
paigns it is customary for both national 

. headquarters to create special interest 
divisions such as farm, veterans, Negro, 
and national resources. 

If a party is able to have some of its 
members active in nonparty groups, 
other values may be realized. Party 
members can help to engineer invita- 
tions to party candidates and officials to 
speak to the group. The minorities di- 
vision of the national committees have 
their members in nationalities societies; 
they notify the office of important dates 
so that the national chairman or some 
other prominent person may send ap- 
propriate congratulations. Additional 
members of the group may be won over 

- and recruited for party activity. Active 


partisans can serve as a source of intelli-" 


gence on views, attitudes, and senti- 
ments of the pressure groups on public 
policies and candidates. Political par- 
ties have the perennial problem of rais- 
ing money, and prospective donors may 
be found in the membership of the pres- 
sure group. 

‘As parties desire to broaden . their 
strength and support among interest 
groups, the latter wish to extend their 
influence within the party organization. 
In most parts of the nation, party or- 
ganization is loose, making it relatively 
easy for members of interest groups 
to become active members of parties. 
Willing and eager persons soon have op- 
portunities for positions in the precinct, 
district, and county party organizations 
or in party clubs. This in turn affords 
the opportunity to attend party con- 
ventions, participate in campaigns, draft 
resolutions and, at times, to run for 
public office. 


It is unusual, however, for wholesale 
infiltration to take place. There have 
been times nonetheless when a nonparty 
group has, by design, set about to cap- 
ture control of the party organization. 
The Non-Partisan League in North Da- 
kota employed the tactics of infiltration 
rather than third-party politics. League 
nominees were placed in the Republi- 
can primaries and were successful in 
capturing the Republican State Com- 
mittee. By 1918 the Republican party, 
platform, and state government were 
taken over completely by the League 
and much of its legislative program was ` 
enacted. 

Michigan provides another success 
story of interest group infiltration. The 
state has been traditionally Republican 
and there was no permanent Democratic 
organization until the New Deal. In 
1948 the CIO-PAC observed that “pro- 
gressives” in the Democratic party lead- 
ership were outnumbered by “reaction- 
aries,” but that the Democrats afforded 


` the best channel for supporting the in- 


terests of Michigan labor and liberalism. 
Accordingly the PAC advised all CIO 
members “to become active precinct, 
ward, county, and congressional district 
workers and attempt to become dele- 
gates to Democratic conventions.” 7 
The CIO built a coalition with certain 
ethnic, liberal, and other labor groups 
and captured control of the state Dem- 
ocratic committee. It did this by train- 
ing and electing precinct captains and 
taking control of the party conventions. 
The coalition, therefore, was able to 
have a noticeable influence on both 
primary and convention nominations. 

. The CIO coalition brought about 
many changes in the Democratic party. 
One of these was the emphasis upon 
state party platforms. The platforms 


7A detailed account of the Michigan story 
will be found in Fay Calkins, The CIO and 
the Democratic Party (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1952), Chap. VI. 
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were oriented toward specific liberal, so- 
cial programs, and potential candidates 
were evaluated in terms of their atti- 
tude toward the platform. Governor 
G. Mennen Williams has continuously 
stressed these issues in his campaigns 
and in his inaugural addresses. The 
coalition continued to govern the selec- 
tion of party officers, eject the conserva- 
tive Old Guard, and appoint liberals to 
‘policy-determining patronage jobs. La- 
bor people compose about one-third of 
the party offices today. 


Advantages and liabilities of infiltration 


Infiltration has certain advantages for 
an interest group. Miss Calkins notes 
that in a rural Republican area in 
Northern Illinois: 


.. . a Democratic label was bad enough, 
but a PAC label was impossible. From its 
internal position, PAC could call its man 
‘Goldman a Democrat. It could get local 
lawyers to run on a Democratic ballot who 
would not think of associating themselves 
with a third party or an independent labor 
group. It could tap the support of other 
community groups which would have been 
very suspicious of labor operating alone. 
Under the party cover PAC was less vul- 
nerable to newspaper attack as a special 
interest group.® 


An internal party relationship gives a 
pressure group a chance to breathe vigor 
and life into a party and to strengthen 
its organizational base. It helps to fur- 
ther its legislative program and to in- 
form the other officials of the party 
about the needs of the group. 

There are also potential liabilities to 
the internal party relationships both for 
the party and the interest group. The 
interest group may find that its activity 
within a party may heighten factional- 
ism within its own ranks. The Team- 
sters Union in Michigan fought the lib- 
eral coalition and some of its member- 
ship went over to the rival party. In 


8 Ibid, p. 99. 


very few organizations are all of the 
members Republicans or Democrats, 
and the minority is likely to resent the 
partisan activities of the majority. Con- 
trol of a party requires financial re- 
sources, sustained effort, and other ac- 
tivities. It is not easy to keep up the 
activity necessary to control the party 
year in and year out and may divert 
energies of the group’s leadership away 
from problems of internal group organ- 
ization and program. 

Party politics require concessions and 
compromises which may be unpalatable 
to many members of the group. 
Charges of betrayal and “double-cross- 
ing” are not unusual. If the interest 
group fails to elect candidates or to ob- 
tain programs from the party it has in- 
filtrated, some of the membership is 
bound to become disgruntled and to re- 
quest that the efforts to control the po- 
litical party be abandoned. Neverthe- 
less, infiltration is a tempting tactic for 
it gives the group a ‘chance to influence 
nominations and platforms from the in- 
side rather than from outside the or- 
ganization. 


CONCLUSION 


The nature of the American political 
system provides pressure groups many 
opportunities to influence political par- 
ties and their candidates at all levels of 
government. Federalism and separation 
of powers have caused a decentral- 
ization’ of party organization with con- 
gressmen looking more to their own con- 
gressional and senatorial campaign com- 
mittees than to the national committees. 
The direct primary system has removed 
from the party organization itself the 
historic function of designation. The 
cost of running for office is rapidly in- 
creasing so that many candidates must 
look outside of the party for assistance. 
Added to this complex picture is the 
high degree of voter independence and a 


large number of nonpartisan offices. 
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All of these. factors have tended to 
make candidates more dependent upon 
nonparty sources for money, votes, and 
. services. Party leaders have seen po- 
tential voters brought together in thou- 
sands of economic, political, social, and 
ethnic associations. If they can deal 
with the leaders of these groups, it may 
be easier and more effective than deal- 
ing with them as isolated individuals. - 

If parties have become dependent 
upon pressure groups, the reverse is also 
true. As Donald Blaisdell has pointed 
out: 


The organization which the parties set up 
and maintain for the purpose of gaining 
control over the governing personnel is 
thus the vehicle by which interests are able 
to share power with the titular leaders. As 
a means of gaining the power of governing, 
party structure and organization serve not 
only the leaders nominally in official and 
party positions but also the pressure 
groups.® 


Pressure groups at times have tried to 
operate through the channels of minor 
parties. The abolitionists and “dry” 
forces were active at times through third 
parties. Organized labor, though di- 
vided, achieved some limited successes 
in New York State through the Ameri- 
can Labor and Liberal parties. Agrar- 
ian malcontents used the Greenback, 
Populist, and Farmer-Labor parties to 


further their ends., But the pressure ` 


groups found that third parties seldom 
gave them the desired access to govern- 
ment. With a few exceptions, pressure 
groups today regard the influencing of 
the two major parties the better strategy 
and tactic. 

Persons who become influential and 
active both in a party and a group be- 
come valuable members to both because 
of their access to each. They become 


3 American Democracy Under Pressure (New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1957), p. 144. 


aware of the problems of each and un- 
derstand the limitations and strengths. 
Members of interest groups who become 
active partisans learn what a party can 
and cannot do and what its potential is 
likely to be. Similarly a party member 
who joins a pressure group- comes to 
know its viewpoints and demands. An 
infiltrator in time may serve as a valu- 
able mediator and interpreter. As Ivan 
Hinderaker has stated: 


as the infiltrator becomes more active in 
party affairs, he gains an education in the 
realities of party politics, and in his party 
role his pressure group loyalties must take 
second position behind this party loyalty. 
Though he still works for his pressure 
group objectives, now he begins to under- 
stand why the broad-based major party 
cannot accede to his pressure group’s every 
demand.?° 


Pressure groups serve society in many 
useful and valuable ways. They pro- 
vide a type of political self-expression, 
formulate policies and seek their ful- 
fillment, provide public officials with in- 
formation, and help to define the public 
interest. . At the same time the pressure 
group must be watched so that it- does 
not subvert the public interest. Politi- 
cal parties have the function of accom- 
modating the demands of private in- 
terests into the larger public interests. 
Our major parties are combinations of 
great interests, but they are also an en- 
tity apart from any one pressure group. 
The interests of the American society 
and of the interest group itself are best 
served when a pressure groups makes no 
permanent identification with either ma- 
jor party. Each can best make it con- 
tribution to politics by remaining sep- 
arate. But the realities of American 
politics make it necessary for them to` 
have close contact with each other. 


10 Party Politics (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1956), p. 66, 
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Interest Groups as Policy Shapers 


By RıcHmAaRrD W. GABLE 


- ABSTRACT: The heart of government is public policy. Pri- 

vate interest groups and administrative agencies have come to 
be the principal originators. of policy, while legislative groups, 
along with administrative and private groups, are the major 
shapers of public policy. The role of private groups depends 
- upon the cultural setting within which they operate and the 
nature of the policy-making process. An interest group may 
succeed in shaping public policy when it.is able to identify its 
conception of desirable policy with prevailing attitudes of the 
public and when it has access to the major centers: of policy 
determination. Identification of the interests of the group 
with those of relevant publics may be accomplished by ma- 
‘nipulating public attitudes, by adjusting the attitudes of the 
group, or both. Groups seek access along a number of fronts . 
in all three branches of government. The ability of a group 
to gain or exploit access is limited by certain factors which, to 
a large extent, are not subject to its control. There has been 
frequent comment on.the alleged danger from interest groups. 
An objective appraisal of interest groups in a democracy should - 
focus on the process by which policy is formulated rather than 
on the policy which results. 
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HE HEART of government is pub- 

lic policy and its life blood is the 
policy-making process. A public policy 
is a decision or set of decisions that es- 
tablishes a purpose, creates a precedent, 
or lays down a course of action. The 
decision itself is a conclusion drawn 
from a set of premises. 

Policy originates and results from the 
actions of interested groups inside or 
outside of government which desire to 
influence the basic premises underly- 
ing policy decisions or the conclusions 


drawn from those premises. The inter- 


ested group may be a legislative group, 
political party, administrative agency, 
foreign government, or private interest 
group. However, policy almost never 
originates solely within the legislature, 
and political parties have largely ceased 
to be centers of policy création. For- 
eign governments assume importance in 
policy making only in very special cases. 
Administrative agencies and private in- 
terest groups have come to be the prin- 
cipal originators of policy, while legisla- 
tive groups, along with administrative 
and private groups, are the major shap- 
ers of public policy. 

Contrary to a common myth, public 
policy does not result from any general- 
ized feeling or opinion that exists in the 
“public.” There is, in fact, no single 
public in the community. What is often 


referred to as the “public” consists of a 


number: of publics which, on specific is- 
sues, have particular opinions but which, 
on other issues, may have no opinion or 
divergent opinions. This is not to say 
that the opinions of the various publics 
are unimportant. Moreover, since in- 
terest groups cannot always identify the 
publics which are relevant to their inter- 
ests, they may direct their campaigns 
to manipulate public opinion at the pub- 
lic in general. 

The role of private groups in shaping 
public policy depends upon the cultural 
setting within which they operate and 


the nature of the policy-making process. 
Brief attention will be given to these 
topics before analyzing the general role 
of private groups in the formulation of 
public policy. No effort will be made 
to catalogue all of the points at which 
private groups might exert pressure or 
to describe the myriad of techniques 
which have been employed. The inten- 
tion is to sketch a generalized picture 
of pressure group functioning and to in- 
dicate some of the factors which con- 
tribute to a group’s success in shaping 
public policy. : 


THE CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 


Government is an aspect of society. 
The political process in which political 
interest groups figure most directly is 
but an aspect of the broader social proc- 
esses in which general interest groups 
play a role. Interest groups originate 
whenever an identity of interests is rec- 
ognized by a group ‘of people who are 
willing to organize or act in concert to 
promote and defend their interests; they 
become political interest groups when 
their objectives are sought by attempt- 
ing to shape public policy. 

The nature and functioning of politi- 
cal interest groups are dependent upon 
the social and political environment 
within which they operate. Properly 
the entire cultural milieu should be un- 
derstood to appreciate fully the role and 
influence of interest groups in society. 
As cultural factors such as attitudes, 
status, and symbols vary, the nature and 
function of pressure groups may vary. 
Social attitudes establish expectations 
about the role of pressure groups in so- 
ciety. Some groups, like the doctors 
and lawyers in the United States, may 
have more status than others. The pre- 
dominant cultural symbols may favor 
some groups .over others also. Since 
ours is a business civilization, groups 
which utilize the symbols of private 
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property, free enterprise, ana the like 
enjoy an advantage. 


Any analysis of the role and pigie 


of political interest groups in shaping 
public policy must take into account the 
cultural environment within which .they 
operate. It would be impossible to in- 
dicate here all of the factors which 
might have tọ be considered to present 
a realistic picture. A random listing 
suggests some of the more important 
cultural elements which condition the 
political activity of interest groups: the 
history of a people, the predominant 
values and myths of the culture, the 
structure ‘of society, the class system, 
the nature of the educational system, 
the influence of religion, the media of 
communications, the nature of the econ- 
omy and the state of economic develop- 
ment, the role of government in relation 
to the economy, the constitutional sepa- 
ration and distribution of powers of gov- 
ernment, the electoral system, the party 
system, the nature of the civil service— 
its organization and control—and the 
level of efficiency in the management of 
the affairs of government. 


Tue Poricy-Maxkine Process 


Almost never does a public policy 
serve the interests of or result from the 
action of a single group. The more com- 
plex and controversial the decision, the 
more: likely that a great number and 
variety of contending groups have par- 
ticipated in some way in the shaping of 
the policy. 

The formulation of public policy per- 
vades government in all its branches 
and at all its levels. It is a continuous 
process which intersects and overlaps 
the three branches of government and 
includes the activities of political par- 
ties and political interest groups. Pub- 
lic policy is made: by all the processes 
and procedures which operate in gov- 
ernment. It may be a legislative enact- 
ment which takes the form of law, or it 


may be a high level executive decision. 
Policy determination also occurs-in the 
process of administration quite as much 
as does policy execution. An adminis- 
trative rule or-regulation, internal in 
effect, highly specific and limited in 
scope, is still an aspect of public policy. 
Furthermore, the decisions of the courts 
constitute policy and have consequences 
for other centers of policy making. 

In order to assert their will, political 
interest groups seek access to the key 
points where decisions are made. An 


‘important characteristic of the process 


in the United States is the multiplicity 
of points of decision and hence points 
of access. To be successful a pressure 
group must conduct its campaign along 
a series of fronts—individual legisla- 
tors, legislative committees, legislative 
leaders, party leaders, the executive, the 
bureaucracy, the courts, opinion leaders 
in the community, and so forth. 

A brief, oversimplified description of 
the process by which public policy in 
the field of natural gas regulation has 
evolved may be helpful in illustrating 
the number of contact points at which 
interest groups, in this case oil and gas 
interests and consumer groups, may di- 
rect pressure. It also dramatizes the 
continuous nature of the political proc- 
ess as a policy question gravitates be- 
tween the courts, Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and the bureaucracy.* _ 

A series of Supreme Court decisions 
over a period of twenty-five years left 
a broad segment of the natural gas in- 
dustry unregulated. At the production 
end of the industry the states imposed 
controls to conserve natural resources. 
At the other end, retail sales were sub- 
ject to state regulation because the busi- 
ness of serving the consumer was held 


1For a more complete description, see the 
author’s article, “The Jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission -over the Field .Prices 
of Natural Gas,” Land Economics, Vol. 32 
(February 1956), pp. 39-56 
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to be affected with a public interest. 
However, the rates charged by inter- 
state pipe-line companies were found to 
be beyond the jurisdiction of the states 
because of the constitutional restraints 
which prevent state regulation from bur- 
dening interstate commerce. 

Congress enacted the Natural Gas Act 
in 1938 to fill this gap. The jurisdic- ° 
tion of the Federal Power Commission 
was specified as applying to the trans- 
portation of natural gas in interstate 
commerce and to the sale of natural 
gas in interstate commerce. Production 
and gathering of natural gas and local 
distribution were specifically exempted 
from FPC jurisdiction. Unfortunately, 
the law did not make clear whether the 
prices charged by the producers and 
gatherers of natural gas, so-called field 
prices, were sales in interstate commerce 
and hence subject to FPC regulation, 
or whether they were a part of produc- 
tion and gathering and hence exempt. 
A review of the legislative history of the 
law provided no help. 

In several cases the FPC denied that 
it had jurisdiction. Then, in 1943, the 
Commission handed down a ruling sus- 
tained by the courts which was inter- 
preted as implying that the FPC did 
have jurisdiction over field prices. This 
decision triggered a campaign in Con- 
gress to amend the Natural Gas Act 
exempting field prices from federal regu- 
lation. When Congress failed to pass 
any amendatory legislation the FPC 
issued an order in which it announced 
that field prices were not subject to 
Commission jurisdiction. , ~ 

In the next session of Congress a re- 
newed effort to exempt field prices was 
successful although the FPC, with the 
addition of a new member, now opposed 
the amendment. Congressional hostility 
to the members of the Commission who 
opposed the exemption reached such a 
pitch that when the reappointment of 
Leland Olds, the Chairman of the FPC, 
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was submitted to the Senate for confir- 
mation, Olds was denied the reappoint- 
ment.? Nevertheless, Olds’ replacement 
joined the majority of the Commission 
in urging a Presidential veto which was . 
forthcoming. The Commission immedi- 
ately rescinded its rule exempting field 
prices. Then, just a year later in the 
most important in a long series of cases, 
the FPC refused to assume jurisdiction 
over the field prices of the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company. The Supreme Court 
reversed the Commission, asserting it did 
have jurisdiction over field prices under 
the original Jaw. (As an aftermath of 
the Phillips case, the Senate refused to 
confirm the reappointment of another 
Commissioner, who was the sole dis- 
senter to the Commission’s denial of 
jurisdiction in the Phillips case.) 
Again, another campaign was launched 
to amend the Act. It was successful in 
Congress and would have undoubtedly 
received Presidential approval if some 
of the pressure exerted on certain Con- 
gressmen had not been so blatant. 


‘When it was made public that money 
. had been passed in an attempt to gain 


support, the President vetoed the meas- 
ure. 

The “Washington Symphony of Natu- 
ral Gas” was played in counterpoint. 
The theme was set by Congress. Con- 
trapuntal melodies were devised in the 
hearing rooms of the Federal Power 
Commission and the courts, but the har- 
mony was sometimes discordant. Con- 
gress responded with efforts to introduce 
variations on the original theme, while 
the musicians whose brass notes were 
too loud were dropped from the orches- 
tra. E. Pendleton Herring’s comment on 
our political system is appropriate here 
although the metaphor becomes mixed. 


2¥For a fascinating account, see Joseph P. 
Harris, “The Senatorial Rejection of Leland 
Olds: A Case Study,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, Vol. 45 (September 1951), pp. 
674-92. 
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We believe, he said, that “power must 
be handled like a loving cup and passed 
around lest one of the company grow 
drunk.” 


- ROLE AND INFLUENCE OF POLITICAL 
INTEREST GROUPS 


Political interest groups constantly en- 
deavor to shape public policy. An in- 
terest group may succeed in shaping 
public policy when it is able to identify 
its conception of the needs of the mo- 
ment with the prevailing or predominant 
attitudes of a number of prominent pub- 
lics and when it has access to the ma- 
jor centers of policy decision in govern- 
ment. 

Attention is usually given to the 
amount of access which an interest 


group has, whereas access may be the 


least important way by which a group 
gains its end. Certainly, access does 
not mean influence. Many groups have 
had extensive access, but have had little 
influence. After the Wagner Act was 
passed the National, Association of 
Manufacturers and other employers’ as- 
sociations had access to Congress and 
its committees, but the. law was not 
amended for twelve years, not until 
there was a significant shift in the 
climate of opinion in the nation. Labor 
has had almost continual access to Con- 
gress since the Taft-Hartley Act was 
enacted, but it has failed to have the 
law repealed or modified. 
_ The degree to which a group is able 
to associate itself and its objectives with 
relevant publics is often the crucial fac- 
tor. Any decision involves the selection 
of certain values or premises over others. 
The choice of one set of values over an- 
other would result in entirely different 
public policy. The values or premises 
must be made acceptable at the place 
_where a policy decision will be madé 
before access can be exploited. 
Identification of the interests of a 


group with those of relevant publics may 
be accomplished in several ways. A 
group may manipulate public attitudes 
so that they approximate those of the 
interest group or, at least, so that the 
relevant publics are neutral or indiffer- 
ent to the group’s objectives. On the 
other hand, the group might adjust its 
attitudes so that they more closely con- 
form to public attitudes. More com- 
monly the group will attempt to. ma- 
nipulate public attitudes at the same 
time that it modifies or adjusts its own 
attitudes. 

For example, the ‘NAM carried on 
intensive and expensive public-relations 
and propaganda programs designed to 
influence Congress to modify the Wag- 
ner Act. These programs had both 
strategic and tactical objectives. The 
strategic goal was the creation of a 
climate of opinion within which the 
NAM’s conception of individualism, free 
enterprise, and laissez-faire would be 
habitually accepted as values of posi- 
tive good and alternatives to it would 
be rejected. The tactical campaign 
sought a favorable responsé to the par- 
ticular proposals the Association sub- 
mitted as solutions to current labor 
problems. 

At the same time the NAM adjusted 
its policies somewhat to conform to pub- 
lic attitudes. Between 1933 and 1945 
the NAM’s conception of social needs 
did not keep pace with rapidly chang- 
ing conditions. Rather than rely any 
longer on the futile attempt solely to 
manipulate public attitudes to conform 
to its values, the NAM underwent a 
metamorphosis. Prior to 1937 the NAM 
strenuously opposed government guaran- 
tee of the rights to organize, bargain 
collectively, and engage in concerted ac- 
tion. Not immediately, but gradually 
after the Jones-Laughlin decision upheld 
the constitutionality of the Wagner Act, 
the NAM came to the conclusion that 
these rights actually contributed to the 
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welfare of both industry and labor— 
if circumscribed by certain regulations. 
Thus, the NAM accepted the necessity 
of government action and intervention 
in labor relations in place of industrial 


self-rule and laissez-faire; but it de- - 


manded that the intervention be on be- 


half of employers. After modifying its - 


basic system of values the NAM had 
considerably more success in its public- 
relations and propaganda efforts.* 


Propaganda: degree of success 


Much money and effort are spent by 
political interest groups in their unend- 
ing campaigns to maintain the friend- 
ship of their supporters, woo the poten- 
tially sympathetic, sway the neutral and 
the indifferent, and convert the actively 
hostile. However, it is a mistake to as- 
sume that wide use of the various media 
of communications, broad coverage of 
the various audiences, and ingeniously 
prepared material are indicators of sure 
success. The propaganda effort might 
fail for any of several reasons. The 
target population might not perceive the 
group’s message at the time and in the 
way the interest group intended it to be 
perceived, the group’s message might 
fail to arouse the expected attitudes, or 


the propaganda might not produce the 


particular action sought.* 

Furthermore, many factors involved 
in manipulating attitudes are external to 
the group and to a large extent are not 
subject to its control regardless of how 
well prepared the campaign. Generally, 
these factors are basic aspects of the 
culture which condition or limit the in- 
fluence of particular interest groups in 
the political process. For example, the 


3 See the author’s article, “NAM: Influential 
Lobby or Kiss of Death?” Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 15 (May 1953), pp. 254-73. 

4 David B. Truman, The Governmental 
Process (New York: Alfred A. Kopf, 1951), 
pp. 245-61. 


ability of a group to create a favorable 
climate of opinion depends upon the cur- 
rent political and economic conditions 
in the community and the values-and 
expectations which are predominant at 
the time, the status and prestige of the 
group and its members in society and 
of competitive groups, and so forth. 
Professional groups, like doctors or law- 
yers, or business groups in general, as 
examples, enjoy a propaganda advan- 
tage because of the prestige and status 
factor. 

Even if the group succeeds in bring- 
ing about the desired alignment of atti- 
tudes, the desired public policy might 
not result. The NAM was successful 
in convincing a number of employer 
publics of the need to change the Wag- 
ner Act, but these groups were unable 
to exert sufficient influence at key points 
in policy determination to gain their 
ends. In other words, the propaganda 
campaign may have been successful, but 
the publics who responded to it were 
not able to gain access to centers of 
policy formulation or to exploit that 
access to their advantage. 

Ultimately, to gain its end a political 
interest group must gain access to the 
centers of policy making in government 
while at the same time it attempts to 
prevent or limit. competing groups from 
gaining a similar advantage. The abil- 
ity of a group to gain or exploit access 
is limited by certain factors external to 
the group which, to a large extent, are 

5 The concept of “access” is developed at 
length in Truman, ibid., pp. 321-51. The ef- 
fectiveness of a group’s efforts to gain and 
exploit access, as well as to identify itself with 
relevant publics, is related to certain internal 
factors which are primarily within the con- 
trol of the interest group and dependent upon 
its activities. These internal factors, which 
are beyond the scope of this paper, include: 
the size of the group; the alliances it can 
make with other groups; its structure, organi- 
zation, and policy-making procedures; the 


quality of its leadership; its financing; and 
its cohesion. 
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not subject to its control. It is depend- 
ent upon the structure of government, 
the organization and procedures of the 
legislature and administrative offices, the 
party structure and degree of party re- 
' sponsibility, as well as the status of the 
group under the existing values of so- 
ciety. : 

Access involves not only the act of 
communicating with legislators and ad- 
ministrators, but the skill with which 
the position of accessibility is exploited 
and the willingness, for various reasons, 
of a legislator or administrator to make 
decisions that accord with the proposals 
of the group. Again, a group does not 
enjoy complete control over these activi- 
ties. The skill with which a group can 
exploit its position is dependent .upon 
the structure of government, legisla- 
tive organization and procedures, party 
structure and responsibility, and so 
forth. The willingness of a legislator 
or administrator to decide in a way that 
suits an interest group may result from 
- no action of the group itself. 

In the past some political interest 
groups gained access to government 
using the techniques of what E. Pen- 
dleton Herring called the “old lobby.” 
The stains of political corruption, under- 
handed methods, and payment of elec- 
tion expenses characterized the “old 
lobby.” In contrast, the “new lobbies” 
have learned to work in the open; they 
have nothing to hide; they know what 
they want and how to get it. The “new 
lobbyist” offers advice, assistance, and 
his services to ‘willing legislators and 
administrators. Modern interest groups 
often have access to more facts than do 
legislators or administrators. They have 
extensive staffs of highly qualified per- 
sons and the financial resources with 
which to do research. They can open 
new channels of communication between 
government and private groups. Legis- 
lators and administrators have actually 
come to rely upon them, 


Areas of influence 


Political interest groups exert influ- 
ence on the policy-making process along 
several fronts. They attempt to elect 
government officials favorable to their 
position and defeat those unfavorable, 


- influence party platforms and other 


policy utterances of the political par- 
ties, and influence the legislative and 
administrative process at every phase 
where access is available or influence 
may be exerted. > 

The first front is the well-understood 
activity of nominations and elections. 
As the political parties decline in im- 
portance as centers for the origination 
of policy, the need to influence party 
policy positions becomes less. How- 
ever, the many interest groups still put 
in an appearance before the Resolutions 
Committee of the major parties when 
they are drafting party platforms. 

Both indirect and direct influence is 
exerted on legislatures and administra- 
tive agencies. Indirect influence is ex- 
erted when a group encourages mem- 
bers, affiliates, and other publics to en- 
gage in political activities themselves. 
Direct influence occurs when a group 
communicates with legislators and ad- 
ministrators through letters, by appear- 
ances before legislative committees and 


-other fact-finding agencies, by personal 


visits to legislators and administrators, 
and the like. 

In some cases, political interest groups 
are actually invited to participate in the 
processes of government. Administra- 
tive agencies may use advisory groups 
consisting of interest group representa- 
tives, popular referenda of interest-group 
opinions may be held, or representatives 
of interest groups may be incorporated 
into an agency. In certain instances, 
as in the case of professional licensing 
boards, the authority to make public 
policy may ‘be delegated to private 
groups. 
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While it is true that the most impor- 
tant factor in the success of any interest 
group is achieving a situation in which 
individual legislators and administrators 
are in agreement with the group’s pro- 
posals, these individuals ate not mere 
chips on a sea of pressures, subject to 
shifting winds and the ebb and flow of 
tidal changes. They are individuals 
possessing attitudes, values, and frames 
of reference which render them more re- 
ceptive to. some proposals than to others. 
They are more likely to be receptive to 
proposals that stem from sources com- 
parable to those from which their own 
attitudes and values have been derived.® 

The fact that the judiciary is a politi- 
* cal institution is sometimes overlooked. 
The pattern of judicial action is so well 


established and the form and procedures 


of the courts are so well known and ac- 
cepted that pressure group activity is 
much less. Yet, the judiciary is a prin- 
cipal holder of public power favorably 
situated so that it can influence the bal- 
ance among the shifting interests in so- 
ciety. Moreover, if the courts operate 
markedly contrary to the expectations 
of significant segments of the commu- 
nity or if its role is attacked, the politi- 
cal character of the judiciary becomes 
apparent. j 

The attacks on the Supreme Court 
after the decision concerning segregation 
in schools and cases involving loyalty-se- 
curity matters illustrate this point. The 
role of the judiciary in economic regula- 
tion provides another example. Before 
1937, business groups joined with the 
courts to defeat a number of acts of 
social legislation. The Supreme Court 
came under attack from liberal economic 
forces in the country which were allied 
with the President. The Court modified 
its position toward social legislation in 
a decision involving the Wagner. Act 
which has been aptly referred to as 
“the switch in time that saved nine.” 

6 See Truman, ibid., pp. 338-39. 


After, 1937, a new alliance was formed 
between certain economic interests and 
powerful groups within Congress which 
could no longer rely on the Supreme 
Court for support. In. fact, experienc- 
ing decisions that were adverse to their 
interests, they proceeded to overrule the 
Court by legislative action and were 
successful in a number of instances. 
The Congressional effort to overturn the 
Court’s ruling in the natural gas contro- 
versy was balked by a Presidential veto, 
as was the attempt to amend the anti- 
trust law to allow businesses to absorb 


shipping costs in order to quote uniform 


delivered prices throughout the country 
after the Supreme Court had declared 
the basing-point system illegal. Suc- 
cessful were the tidelands oil legisla- 
tion reversing the position of the Court 
that offshore oil lands were subject to 
federal jurisdiction, the McCarran Act 
exempting ‘insurance companies from 
federal antitrust regulation, and the 
McGuire Act exempting nonsigner-re- 
sale-price-maintenance agreements from 
the antitrust laws after the Court ruled 
that the ‘original exempting legislation 
did not include nonsigner agreements. 

The impression that the decisions of 
the Supreme Court are final and binding 
is no longer accurate. The Supreme 
Court is properly viewed as one more 
level, not necessarily the final one, of 
official `compromise and decision in the 
never-ending interplay between interest 
groups, the legislature, the executive, 
administrative agencies, and political 
parties. 


INTEREST GROUPS IN DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT 


An understanding of the cultural fac- 
tors which condition the role played by 
interest groups in our society might pro- 
vide insight into a fundamental paradox. 
Interest groups are necessary and essen- 
tial elements in our policy-making proc- 
ess, but at the same time they can 


A 
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impair the effective operation of rep- 
resentative democracy. Moreover, we 
expect interest groups to exert influence 
on government, and we condone such 
action. Yet, we do not expect our offi- 


cials of government to submit to such‘ 


influence, and we condemn the fact that 
they do. 

The activity and influence of pressure 
groups can be expected to increase. In- 
terest groups beget interest groups and 
pressure begets pressure. The success 
of one group stimulates the opposition 
to more vigorous activity. The locus of 
decision for many problems is moved 
from the private to the public arena. 
As an illustration, the Wagner Act used 
federal power to prevent long established 
practices which interfered with the ef- 
forts of workers to organize and encour- 
aged the practice of collective, bargain- 
ing. However, the Act did not attempt 
a detailed regulation of employer-em- 
ployee relations. Instead, it left the de- 
tails of this relationship to be worked 
out by the parties in the labor negotia- 
tions. ` ' 

In time business and industrial groups 
succeeded in modifying this law which 
they saw as weighing the balance too 
heavily on the side of labor. Groups, 
like the NAM, which had been vigorous 
opponents of labor’s rights to organize 
and bargain collectively and of the prin- 
ciple of government involvement in the 
economy reconstructed their basic phi- 
losophy. Under the Taft-Hartley Act 
government was brought into labor rela- 
tions more than it had been before, this 
time on the side of management. _ What 
was once regarded as a matter for pri- 
vate negotiations between interested par- 
ties is now subject to: government direc- 
tion. Important areas of negotiation 
have shifted from the bargaining table 
to. Washington. Political power is sub- 
stituted for economic power, and private 
problems are made public problems. 


Modification of basic elements in em- 
ployer-employee relations now appears 
to require another act of Congress in- 
stead of a new contract between union 
and management. 

There has been frequent comment on 
the alleged danger from pressure groups. 
One of-the most serious charges is that 
they threaten the public interest. Such 
a criticism presumes that the public in- 
terest can be identified. One is forced 
to agree with Frank Sorauf who, after 
a detailed analysis of the various defi- 
nitions of the public interest, concludes 
that “the term ‘public interest’ has no 
genuinely valid intellectual definition, 
and that it suffers as well from a multi- 
plicity of inadequate definitions.” How, - 
ever, he adds, “Americans do embrace 
a public interest or value in another 
sense. They are agreed upon a gov- 
ernmental process that reconciles di- 
vergent interests according to estab- 
lished rules and processes.” 7 We ac- 
cept the method of democracy, even 
though we may share no common policy 
goals, and, in fact, regardless of the poli- 
cies it may produce. The wisdom or 
reasonableness of the democratic process 
does not lie in any specific policy, but 
in the process by which decisions are 
reached. | l 

By focusing on the processes of. gov- 
ernment in operation rather than on the 
substance of policies, the effect of po- 
litical interest groups on the public in- 
terest can be more objectively evalu- 
ated. The question, then, is not whether 
a public policy is undesirable, piecemeal, 
less rational, a partial solution, or lack- 
ing in comprehensive planning. Rather, 
the question is whether the process of 
formulating policy has been perverted 
by pressure-group activity. i 

From this point of view, an evalua- 

7“The Public Interest Reconsidered,” Jour- 


nal of Politics, Vol, 19 (November 1957), pp. 
630-31, 633. 
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t 


tion of pressure groups must consider 
procedure rather than the policy which 
results. Are the media of communica- 
tions available to all groups? Are there 
effective mechanisms for the articula- 
tion of political demands? Do unor- 
ganized interests have the opportunity 
to-organize? Does money, power, or 
prestige give undue advantage to cer- 


tain groups? Is the procedure employed 
indirect and obscure? Can responsibil- 
ity be fixed? Do the groups actually 
represent. the members for whom they 
claim to speak? Can the members of 
groups maintain accountability? On 
questions like these does the final ap- 
praisal of the role of pressure groups in 
a democracy turn. ` ; 
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Regulation of Pressure Groups and Lobbyists 


By BELLE ZELLER 


Asstract: Many states have lobbying laws which require > 
the filing of registration, appearance and expense statements. | 
However, these laws for the most part are restricted in cover- 
age to direct communication with members of the Legislature 
and the Governor in influencing legislation. Although the in- 
tention of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act of 1946 was 
to regulate both direct and indirect communication with Con- 
gress by pressure groups and lobbyists, this objective was car- 
ried out by using vague and ambiguous language in a law with 
criminal penalties as sanctions. A series of decisions by the 
United States Supreme Court involving the existing statute has 
construed lobbying in its commonly accepted sense as repre- 
sentations made directly to the Congress. The members of the 
McClellan investigating committee, aware of the need of ob- 
serving constitutional guaranties, are sponsoring in the 85th 
Congress Senate Bill 2191 which provides for the revision of 
the existing statute with requirements for disclosure of both 
direct and indirect communications with Congress and with any 
agency or department of the executive branch. To meet strict 
Constitutional requirements, civil penalties are provided for all 
persons except legislative agents who continue to be subject to 
criminal punishment as well as those who file false statements 
or send spurious communications. ; 
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XCESSIVE lobby activities fol- 
lowed by legislative investigations 

and judicial decisions involving existing 
lobby regulations have all been respon- 
sible for renewed interest in the subject. 
One aspect of this interest may be seen 
in the consideration of new lobby legis- 
lation at both the federal and state lev- 
els—it is exemplified on one hand by 
the Congressional legislation introduced 
.in 1957 by Chairman John L. McClel- 
lan and his colleagues on the Special 


Senate Committee to Investigate Polit- . 


ical Activities, Lobbying, and Campaign 
Contributions and on the other by the 
actual enactment in 1957 of the frst 
Illinois lobbying statute, by the statute 
lobbying revision for Texas, and by an 
important amendment to the Wisconsin 
lobbying law. : 


STATE LOBBYING REGULATIONS 


Today thirty-one states provide for 


the registration of legislative agents and 
legislative counsel employed for compen- 
sation, and of these, twenty also provide 
for periodic reports of receipts and ex- 
penditures. In addition, another nine 
states limit their prohibitions to im- 
proper practices. Sanctions are for the 
most part limited to criminal penalties 
—nine states adding disbarment for 
three years after conviction to the pen- 
alties of prison and/or fine. However, 
strict enforcement has been the excep- 
tion rather than the rule at the state 
level. Except for the California lobby- 
ing law of 1949 patterned closely after 
` the federal act of 1946, the objective of 
the state laws is in general confined to 
direct communication with the legisla- 
ture. However, the definition of lobby- 
ing in several states applies to the ap- 
proval or veto of bills by the Governor. 

Even in California. a second investi- 
gation of its eight-year-old lobbying law 
by a Special Assembly Committee on 
Legislative Representation called atten- 
tion to the decisions of the United States 


Supreme Court as they affected the fed- 
eral law and recommended that language 
in all portions of the existing California 
law be redrafted to conform to these 
decisions. The Committee also recom- 
mended that the ambiguous language be 
changed in order “to maintain and 
strengthen the disclosure requirements.” 
It noted that there had been almost no 
enforcement of the law and little at- 
tempt to publicize it. It recommended 
that the Senate and Assembly Commit- 
tees on Legislative Representation 
jointly review applications for registry 
of “legislative advocates”——as ‘lobbyists 
are designated in California—and that 
the legislative auditor be given adequate 
funds to maintain a staff capable of in- 
vestigating possible infractions of the 
disclosure rules.? ; 

Under these state laws, in 1957 the 
number of lobbyists registered—usually 
with the Secretary of State—ranged 
from 23 in South Carolina to 71 in 
Rhode Island to 90 in Vermont to 270 
agents (nonlawyers) and 100 counsel 
(lawyers) in Kansas, to 420 in Califor- 
nia, to 587 in Florida, to the high in Ne- . 
braska where 779 lobbyists registered 
and 731 of their employers. In Ohio in 
1957 some 283 lobbyists reported they 
spent about $70,000; 176 lobbyists in 
South Dakota reported expenditures of 
$80,000; 302 Massachusetts lobbyists 
reported expenditures of $242,000; and 
in Wisconsin 384 registrants spent 
$320,000. 


New REGULATION IN TEXAS, 
ILLiNors, AND WISCONSIN 


While states without lobby registra- 
tion laws continue to have bills intro- 
duced which fail to be enacted, three 
states did recently add significant 


‘changes. 


-1 Report of Special Assembly Committee on 
Legislative Representation: Lobbying (Cali- 
fornia Assembly Interim Committee Reports, 
1955-57, Vol. 11, No. 1.) 
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The new Texas law, effective January 
1, 1959, repeals sections of the Penal 
Code dealing with lobbying which did 
not require registration.” For example, 
the new law no longer states that a per- 
son “shall be deemed guilty of lobby- 
ing” although it continues to provide 
that no person shall seek to influence the 
vote of a legislator or influence the ac- 
tion of the Governor in any pending 
measure other than by an appeal to rea- 
son. (Italics mine.) The Bill follows 
the better yet inadequate pattern of 
state lobbying laws in particular by 
limiting the filing of registration and ex- 
pense statements to direct communica- 
tion with legislators, their committees, 
the Governor, and Lieutenant Governor 
on pending legislation: by a person who 
does so for compensation; or without 
compensation acts for the benefit of an- 
other person; or, acting on his own be- 
half and without compensation, spends, 
however, more than $50 during a legis- 
lative session. Like 22 other states, but 
unlike the existing or proposed federal 
lobbying act, the new Texas law pro- 
hibits the payment to lobbyists of fees 
contingent upon the passage or defeat 
of legislation. Among the more unusual 
features of the Texas law is the special 
attention paid to spurious communica- 
tions for which punishment is provided. 

Illinois, for the first time, effective 
January 1, 1959, requires registration 
by an employer of a person who is en- 
gaged to promote or oppose “any legis- 
lation affecting the interests of any in- 
dividual, association or corporation as 
distinct from those of the whole people 
of the state.” The payment of con- 
tingent fees is prohibited. The statute 
does not require the filing of expenses. 
An unusual feature for state lobby reg- 


2The only registration required was by 
House Rule for those who appeared before 
House Committees to support-or oppose any 
bill or resolution. The Texas Senate had 
no such rules. 


` governmental unit. 


ulation is the provision in the Illinois 
law that every elected or appointed of- 
ficial shall register his name “in like 
manner” when appearing in behalf of a 
The Illinois law 
also has the unique requirement that a 
recent photograph of the registrant be 
furnished at the time of filing with the 
Secretary of State. Furthermore, the 
Secretary is required “to publish in bul- _ 
letin form the name and address: of. 

each registered lobbyist, the interest or 
groups he represents, his photograph 
and any other information concerning 
such lobbyist deemed pertinent by the 
Secretary of State.” Copies are to be 
distributed to members of the legisla- 
ture, state officials, newspapers, and any 
others who make the request. Such bul- 
letins are to be published every two 
weeks during the session and shall in- 


-clude only the data concerning lobby- 


ists who have registered subsequent to 
the next previous issue of the bulletin. 
This latter feature stressing disclosure 
is a significant contribution. 

Wisconsin, under pressure from its 
Governor, finally enacted legislation 
aimed at eliminating a long standing 
practice—the lobbyists’ giving of free 
meals and drinks to legislators. In 1957 
the expense statements filed by. 104 lob- 
byists indicate that $43,693 was spent 
by them for food and drink, of which 
$14,131 was for drinks. The Governor 
agreed to a salary increase for legisla- 
tors of $300 and $175 for expense 
money during sessions on condition that 
they passed a lobbying bill restricting 
free meals. During the adjourned ses- 
sion late in 1957, an amendment to the 
lobbying law did pass and was signed 
by the Governor. It prohibits “directly 
or indirectly furnishing or being con- 
cerned in another’s furnishing to any 
legislator—or to any officer or employee 
of the state—any food, meal, lodging, 
beverage or transportation.” This pro- 
hibition does not apply to entertainment 
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by a nonprofit organization at a bona 


fide social function of such organiza- 


tions. 


History oF Loppy REGULATION 
BY CONGRESS 


It will be seen from this brief sum- 
mary of lobby legislation by the states 
that the McClellan Committee undoubt- 
edly looked in vain to the states for a 
guide to an improved federal law.? 
What has been the history of lobby reg- 
ulation by the Congress? Although bills 
to regulate lobbying were introduced in 
„the House of Representatives as far 
back as 1907, not only did these bills 
make no progress, but it was not until 
1913 that any extensive investigations 
were undertaken. In 1935 and 1936 
after investigating lobbying activities of 
utility holding companies, each house 
passed a bill regulating lobbying activi- 
ties. But the Senate and House. could 
not reconcile the difference of coverage 
of their respective bills. 

However, the Congress was deter- 


mined that the utilities were to be sub- 


jected to a new form of regulation. The 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935 provided, not only that utilities 
may not contribute to party campaign 
funds, but further stipulated that per- 
sons who are employed by registered 
holding companies for the purpose of 
presenting, advocating, or opposing any 
matter affecting such companies before 
Congress, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, or the Securities and Exchange 


3 For a more extensive and detailed discus- 
sion of state lobby laws and practices see 
Belle Zeller, “The Role of Lobbying in Rep- 
resentative Self-Government,” Hearings Be- 
fore the House Select Committee on Lobby- 
ing, House of Representatives, United States 
Congress, 81st Congress, Second Session, 
March 28, 1950, pp. 58-97, 116-21 reprinted 
in part in Frank C. Newman and Stanley S. 
Surrey, Legislation: Cases and Materials 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955), pp. 69-87. 


Commission, shall register with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 
Monthly reports must also be filed with 
the Commission disclosing the nature of 
registrants’ employment and the amount 
received for compensation and expenses. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
provided similarly for registration with 
the Maritime Commission (now with 
the Secretary of Commerce) by persons 
who are employed to represent ship- 
builders or ship operators before Con- 
gress or the Maritime Commission (now 
the Federal Maritime Board), or the 
Secretary of Commerce. Since 1938, 
under the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act, persons representing foreign prin- 
cipals must register with the Depart- 
ment of Justice and furnish periodic 
detailed statements of their activities, 
including copies of printed matter dis- 
tributed with identification of source 
marked on such material. Lobbying 
provisions were inserted in the Revenue 
Acts of 1938 and 1939 wherein corpora- 
tions otherwise eligible for tax exemp- 
tion lost this exemption if a substantial 
part of their activities involved propa- 
ganda dissemination or otherwise at- 
tempted to influence legislation. Also, 
persons were not allowed tax deductions 
for charitable contributions to organiza- - 
tions similarly engaged. 

In 1946 Congress passed a general 
Congressional lobbying law—Title III 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act— 
following a recommendation in the final 
report of the LaFollette-Monroney 
Committee studying Congressional re- 
organization. There is a real question 
whether if it had stood as a separate 
bill, Congress would have given approval 
to any regulation of the lobby even at 
this time. While legislative leaders did 
call attention to heavy lobbying on a 
large number of controversial measures 
following the close of World War II, 
there were no particular abuses at the 
time of enactment. The debate was 
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cursory, thé members paying far more 
` attention to other aspects of Congres- 
sional reorganization in the bill. The 
lobbying provisions gave clear evidence 
of heavy dependence upon several bills 
of earlier Congresses which failed to be 
passed and were of hasty and careless 
draftsmanship. Small wonder that com- 
pliance was faulty. 


CRITICISM OF THE FEDERAL LOBBYING 
REGULATION ACT 


Experience under the Act, according 
to critics who have studied its operation, 
indicates that the Act is defective with 
respect to coverage. Undoubtedly the 
most troublesome problem concerned 
the meaning of the words “principally 


to aid, or the principal purpose” of 


which is to aid the passage or defeat of 
legislation or to influence “directly or 
indirectly” the passage or defeat of leg- 
islation by the Congress. More recently 
the criticism that the Act did not go 
far enough in requiring the registration 
of lobbying before federal executive de- 
partments and agencies has been re- 
peated as investigations disclose irreg- 
ularities in certain administrative 
agencies whose decisions have great im- 
portance for the public. 

Similarly, the years that have fol- 
lowed the enactment of the lobbying 
law have added evidence to the wisdom 
of the LaFollette-Monroney Commit- 
tee’s recommendation not incorporated 
in the statute. The recommendation 
suggested that the registration state- 
ments should include information such 
as size of membership in the organiza- 
tion, the manner in which lobbying poli- 
cies are determined, and the responsi- 
bility of the lobbyist in conveying the 
views of the organization on behalf of 
its membership. 

Since publicity has been considered an 
- important factor in diminishing bad lob- 
bying practices, critics claim that the 


statute ‘provided inadequate publicity 
for the activities of pressure groups. It 
is argued that the compilation of data 
in the quarterly reports of registrants 
published in the Congressional Record 
is too limited; that failure to provide 
for publication of the expense state- 
ments overlooked an area containing 
truly important information. 

Furthermore, the Act makes no pro- 
vision for a special enforcement agency 
to investigate compliance to the law or 
the accuracy of the statements filed, or 
even to provide an appropriation spe- 
cifically for such enforcement. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the De-_ 
partment of Justice is in a different 
branch of government with its facilities 
for investigation already overtaxed. Ac- 
tually under the present statute the 
Clerk of the House and the Secretary of 
the Senate are required to do little more 
than serve as depositories for the filed 
statements and lack adequate power and 
facilities to properly analyze, classify, or 
summarize the information filed by- the 
registrants. 


LITIGATION 


Small wonder then that the lobbying 
act with such serious defects was in- 
volved in litigation. Among the more 
important cases was United States v. 
Rumely* in which Mr. Rumely, Secre- 
tary of the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, had refused to disclose to 
a Congressional committee investigating 
lobbying activities the names of the 
mass purchasers and distributors of the 
Committee’s publications. The Court 


in a five to two decision stated first that 


the Committee was authorized to exact 
the information which the witness with- 
held, that Congress did have the power 
to extend its investigative power this 
far, but added most significantly that 
“lobbying” should be construed in its 
4345 United States 41, 1953. 
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commonly accepted sense—that is, “rep- 
resentations made directly to the Con- 
gress, its members or its committees. 
.... Certainly it does no violence to 
the phrase ‘lobbying activities’ to give it 
. amore restricted scope.” However, the 
two judges who dissented held that “a 
requirement that a publisher disclose 
the identity of those who buy his books, 
pamphlets, or papers is indeed the be- 
ginning of surveillance of the press”; 
‘and they held that Congress lacked 
power to do this by law as contrary to 
the First Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. : 

In 1954, the Supreme Court in U. S. 
v. Harriss® in a five to three decision 
again reviewed the charge that this lob- 
bying statute was vague. The Court, 


again following the Rumely precedent, 


enunciated the narrow interpretation of 
the “principal” clauses of the Act and 
held “under these circumstances we be- 
lieve that Congress, at least within. the 
bounds of the Act as we have construed 
it, is not constitutionally forbidden to 
require the disclosure of lobbying ac- 
tivities” and upheld the constitutionality 
of the lobbying law. 


Aspects of two cases that did not 


reach the United States Supreme Court 
involving the federal lobbying law are 
worthy of mention here because they 
give further indications of the criteria 


set by other federal judges in interpret- 


ing the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act. In United States v. Slaughter,® 
the Court held that the provision in the 
law exempting “any person who merely 
appears before a committee of the Con- 
gress of the United States in support of 
or opposition to legislation” extends not 
merely to the person who physically ap- 
pears before the committee, but also to 
others like lawyers, for example, who 
prepare statements for witnesses to be 


5347 United States 612, 1954. 


689 F. Supp. 205 and 89 Supp. 876, both 


D. C. 1950. 


given before Congressional committees. 

United States v. Neff et al.” is the 
only legal case in the history of the Lob- 
bying Act where the lobbying charge 
was related to a campaign contribution. 
However, there was no written opinion 
in this case interpreting the Lobbying 
Act because the defendant -pleaded 
guilty and was fined. But this case and 
the incidents surrounding it- make clear 
the close and inseparable relationship 
between lobbying, political activities, 
and campaign contributions. However, 
an integrated statute that recognizes 
this interrelationship does not seem to 
be within reach in the immediate fu- 
ture. Furthermore, as has been shown, 
Congress is circumscribed by the judi- 
cial decisions that narrowly interpret 
lobbying as direct communication with 
members of Congress. The realities of 
modern lobbying practices indicate that 
large expenditures of funds may be 
spent on “indirect” methods of influ- 
encing the passage or defeat of legisla- 
tion by appeals through mass media of 
sponsored radio and television programs, 
paid newspaper advertising, and pam- 
phleteering. Even in the incidents from 
which the Neff case arose, the Congres- 
sional investigating committee had 
found earlier that the attempts to influ- 
ence the passage or defeat of the Nat- 
ural Gas bill revealed that most of the 
money was used for advertising, print- 
ing and public relations. Here expendi- 
tures involving direct contact with mem- 
bers of Congress, though significant, 
were secondary in importance.® 

The 1946 Act—the Federal Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act—requires that 


7 United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Criminal No. 768-56, 1956 
(unreported). 

8See exemptions in proposed Senate Bill 
2191(1957) below, pages 101-102. 

2 Final Senate Report No. 395 of the Special 
Committee to Investigate Political Activities, 
Lobbying, and Campaign Contributions, 85th 
Congress, First Session, May 31, 1957, p. 83. 
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any person who shall engage himself for 
pay or for any consideration for thé pur- 
pose of attempting to influence the passage 
or defeat of any legislation by the Con- 
gress of the United States shall, before do- 
ing anything in furtherance of such object, 
register with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives and the Secretary of the 
Senate. : 


From the effective date of the lobbying 
law through 1957, almost a twelve year 
period, 4,806 registered.?° Significantly, 
during the year 1947—the first full year 
of the operation of the Act—the peak 
number of 731 registrations were filed, 
while 1952 recorded the smallest num- 
ber with 204. Even in the peak year of 
registrations, the organizations repre- 
‘sented were fewer than half the number 
of 1,800 organizations maintaining 
Washington offices at the time. 


Cost oF LOBBYING 


What is the cost of lobbying and what 
are the factors that should be included 
in attempting to estimate this cost? 
What are the figures submitted by the 
registrants themselves which surely con- 
stitute a conservative estimate? 

The House Select Committee on Lob- 
bying Activities under the chairmanship 
of Frank Buchanan in its final report 
stated that during the first four years 
of the Act’s operation, the quarterly re- 
ports showed a total of $71,782,272 in 
contributions and $34,080,867 in ex- 
penditures.* In response to a ques- 
tionnaire sent by this same Committee 
to 173 business corporations, they re- 
ported that from January 1, 1947 to 
May 31, 1950 they had spent $32,124,- 


10 Ibid., page 181 for issues of the Congres- 
sional Record carrying compilation of regis- 
trations. See also Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac, Vol. 13 (1957), p. 739. 

11 House Report No. 3239 of the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, 81st 
Congress, Second Session, January 1, 1951, p. 
45. i 
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835 to influence legislation? The Bu- 
chanan general interim report in 1950 
commented : 


... but it does not begin to reflect all 
that is actually collected and spent in ef- 
forts to influence legislation. ...If the 
full truth were ever known, this committee 
has little doubt that lobbying in all its 
ramifications, would prove to be a billion- 
dollar industry.1* 


The compilation of the Congressional. 
Quarterly Almanac based on economic 
categories indicates that business groups 
spent the largest amount. .For example, 
a compilation of the financial reports of - 
264 organizations in 1956 showed the 
following expenditure breakdown: 14 


GROUP NUMBER AMOUNT 

CLASSIFICATION REPORTED REPORTED 

Business i 150 $2,031,933 
Citizens 43 395,865 
Employee 30 748,320 
Farm 16 345,093 
Professional 18 292,571 
Veterans 7 143,338 
TOTAL 264 $3,957,120 


Total lobbying spending of $64,479,- 
749 for the past eleven years has been 
computed on an annual basis: * . 


YEAR AMOUNT YEAR AMOUNT 

1947 $5,191,856 1953 4,445,841 
1948 6,763,480 1954 4,286,158 
1949 7,969,710 1955 4,365,843 
1950 10,303,204 1956 3,957,120 
1951 8,771,097 1957 3,601,459 
1952 4,823,981 Toran $64,479,749 


The year 1950 during the Buchanan 
Committee investigations was the peak 
year, while 1957 was the lowest. This 


12 House Report No. 3137 of the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, 81st 
Congress, Second Session, 1950, pp. 1, 520. 

13 House General Interim Report No. 3138 
of the House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities, 81st Congress, Second Session, Oc- 
tober 20, 1950, pp. 7-8. 

14 Congressional Quarterly Almanac, Vol. 13 
(1957), p. 736. : 

15 Final Senate Report, No. 395 (May 31, 
1957), p. 193 and Congressional Quarterly, 
Vol. 16, No. 6 (February 7, 1958), p. 151. 
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_downward trend is credited to the nar- 
rowed legal definition of lobbying in the 
Rumely and Harriss cases. 

The McClellan Committee too in 
1957 commented on these figures: ‘ 


It seems safe to say that the amounts ac- 
tually spent by all individuals and organ- 
izations are considerably in excess of the 
reported totals. Uncertainty concerning 
the coverage provisions of the lobby law 
has given rise to a wide variety of methods 
of reporting receipts and expenditures. 


In 1951, 23 groups reported spending 
more than $100,000; spending over 
-$50,000 in 1952 were 24 groups, 20 in 
1953, 23 in 1954, 28 in 1955, 20 in 
1956, and 15 in 1957. In 1957, a new 
group called the Campaign for the 48 
States, founded by Congressman Ralph 
W. Gwinn and dedicated among other 
things to amending the Constitution to 
limit federal spending, was listed with 
the largest expenditures. 


Ten Tor SPENDERS oF 1957 
Campaign for the 48 States $138,331.14 


AFL-CIO 134,986.65 
American Farm Bureau Federation 99,918.00 
Southern States Industrial Council 98,865.63 
American Legion 93,952.51 
U. S. Savings and Loan League 91,156.21 
National Federation of Post Office 
_ Clerks . - 88,917.55 
Association of American Railroads 80,929.28 
National Farmers Union, Farmers 

Educational and Cooperative 

Union of America 79,520.24 
. National Association of Letter 

Carriers (AFL-CIO) 73,332.16 


Tue MCCLELLAN COMMITTEE AND ITS 
Prorosen SENATE BILL 2191 


With this background the McClellan 
Committee submitted a report ** upon 
which the. draft of a new lobbying bill 
was prepared. The Committee in its re- 


16 Final Senate Report No. 395 of the Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate Political Ac- 
tivities, Lobbying, and Campaign Contribu- 
tions, 85th Congress, First Session, May 31, 
1957, 
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port stressed rightly our constitutional 
guaranties under amendments one, five, 
and six—~all of which were raised in one 
way or another in the court cases affect- 
ing the The Federal Regulation of Lob- 
bying Act of 1946. The Committee was 
convinced that “any new law on pres- 
sure groups will receive thorough scru- 
tiny concerning its relationship to con- 
stitutional guaranties.” The new Bill," 
Senate 2191, sponsored by all the mem- 
bers of the Special Committee provides 
for a complete revision of the existing 
lobbying law and is entitled the Legis- 
lative Activities Disclosure Act—the 
title emphasizing the desirable objective 
of reporting data by pressure groups 
rather than regulation. 

In order to lessen criticism based on 
constitutional grounds but without les- 
sening the law’s effectiveness: 

1. “Influencing legislation” means any 
action by Congress on pending legisla- 
tion, or the introduction of legislation. 
Clarification is necessary as to whether 
or not investigative hearings are in- 
cluded. 

2. The “prior-restraint” problem ap- 
plies only to the professional, fulltime, 
paid legislative agents—and even as to 
them, it is claimed there is no true “re- 
straint” for a “notice of representation” 
is merely required. 

3. In order to satisfy constitutional 
guaranties in particular, civil penalties 
are provided for all persons required to 
file statements, except legislative agents. 
The latter continue to be subject to 
criminal penalties as are those who file 
false statements or send spurious com- 
munications. 

4. The recommended law exempts the 
press, periodicals, publishers, radio, and 
television; the acts of public officials in 
their official capacity; persons appearing 
before a committee if such a person re- 

17 Reference in this article is made to Sen- 


ate 2191, Committee Print No. 2 dated June 
26, 1957. k $ 
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ceives no compensation in connection 
with such appearance other than reason- 
able expenses. Also exempted are 
practices or activities subject to federal 
statutes requiring reports covering con- 
tributions and expenditures in connec- 
tion with campaigns for federal elective 
office. 


REPORTING PROVISIONS OF SENATE 2191 


The reporting provisions of the Bill 
apply to legislative agents who are re- 
quired to file notices of representation, 
identifying themselves and their prin- 
cipals, the persons in whose interest they 
are working, and the terms of their rep- 
resentation. The Bill defines a legisla- 
tive agent as a person “who, for any 
consideration is employed or retained or 
engages himself to influence legislation, 
in person or through any other person, 
by means of direct communication.” 
Persons who, in addition to regular em- 
ployment, only incidentally, influence 
legislation by direct communication are 
not within the purview of this definition. 

However, it should be noted that the 
bill reaches beyond Congress to the ex- 


ecutive branch when it defines ‘direct. 


communication” as including “all means 
of direct address to Congress or to any 
agency or department of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government.” If 
there is any question as to whether or 
not this language includes the independ- 
ent agencies, specific reference of in- 
clusion for this category should be made. 
A difficult problem is to distinguish be- 
tween contacts with independent agen- 
cies involving direct communication to 
influence legislation and contacts that 
do not. Perhaps registration procedures 
for persons influencing administrative 
decisions should be established by each 
administrative agency. l 

In addition to the notice of represen- 
tation, legislative agents must file peri- 
odic reports setting forth their receipts, 
expenditures, and other data in connec- 
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tion with their lobbying activities. . 
Wisely, the Comptroller General may 
permit joint reports by persons subject 
to the Act. Three specific dates are set 
in the Bill for these financial reports. 
It might be well to re-examine these 
dates with a view to setting an earlier 
filing date than the following January 
for the reports on lobbying activities 
during the very busy Congressional clos- 


ing months of July and August. 


-Others who must file these periodic 
reports are persons who employ legisla- 
tive agents and make expenditures of 
$300 or more in any calendar quarter 
or who receive $300 or more in a cal- 
endar quarter as compensation or ex- 
penses (exclusive of personal travel ex- 
penses). By using a specific cutoff 
figure of $300 the Act’s applicability 
becomes specific, and thus the abstract 
and vague test of “principal purpose” in 
the present law is eliminated. The 
Committee in setting this figure was un- 
doubtedly guided by recent court deci- 
sions that a lesser sum would be a 
“trifling expenditure.” 78 


InprrREcT COMMUNICATIONS AND 
INDIRECT EXPENDITURES 


The Committee undoubtedly yielded 
to the advice offered by many authori- 
ties that the Act make clear an inten- 
tion to include so-called indirect lobby- 
ing. The act provides that the reporting 
requirement extend to persons who pro- 
cure other persons to “effect direct com- 
munication” to influence legislation if 
such request is in writing and is ad- 
dressed or distributed to. more than 
1,000 persons, or the expense of the 
communication requested is paid by the 
person making the request and more 

18 However, criticism that the figure is too 
low and discriminatory . has ` already been 
voiced by the American Medical Association 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. See Committee on Government Op- 


erations Memorandum No. 85-1-39 June 21, 
1957 and No. 85-1-44 July 3, 1957. 
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than 25 persons are solicited to make 
such a communication. 

Furthermore, reports must also be 
filed by 


any person who, directly. or indirectly, 
through a branch, agent, affiliate, or any 
other person, has made expenditures ex- 
ceeding $50,000 in the aggregate within the 
preceding twelve months, in presenting a 
program addressed to the public, a sub- 
stantial portion of which is intended, de- 
signed, or calculated to influence legisla- 
tion. 


The administration of the Act is 
vested in the Comptroller General “who 
is authorized to promulgate such regu- 
lations as are consistent and necessary 
to carry out the provisions” of the act, 
in. addition to such specific duties as 
compiling and summarizing the informa- 
tion in. the filed statements and report 
the same to Congress after each report- 
ing period, and to ascertain whether the 
reporting provisions have been complied 
with, to invite compliance without a 
criminal prosecution, and to report vio- 
lations to the “appropriate law enforce- 
ment agencies of the Government.” 
Upon the Comptroller General is thus 
imposed administrative responsibilities 
—a tremendous improvement over the 
existing statute. It has been suggested 
that the Bill include standards and 
proper restraints for the guidance of the 
Comptroller General.2® 

The preamble of the proposed law 
states that 


Congress finds, however, that the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of the integrity of 
the legislative process requires the identi- 
fication in certain instances of persons and 
groups who seek to influence the passage 


19 See interesting and penetrating analysis 
with rather pessimistic conclusions of Senate 
Bill 2191 in Carl V. Lyon and William H. 
Stanhagen, “Lobbying, Liberty and the Leg- 
islative Process: An Appraisal of the Proposed 
Legislative Activities Disclosure Act,” The 
George Washington Law Review, Vol. 26, No. 
3 (March 1958), pp. 391-417. 
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or defeat of legislation by appealing to the 
Congress directly, or by artificial stimula- 
tion of the public intended to produce di- 
rect communication with the Congress. 


Undoubtedly the preservation and main- 
tenance of the integrity of the legisla- 
tive process will depend in Jarge meas- 
ure on the manner in which the pro- 
visions of the Bill dealing with indirect 
lobbying are interpreted and enforced. 
It is difficult, but not impossible, to find 
clear, specific, and unambiguous lan- 
guage that identifies and completely 
covers the activities of those engaged in 
mass-media campaigns to influence leg- 
islation. It is these portions of the Bill 
that require careful reexamination be- 
fore enactment if we are to have legis- 
lation that will withstand the tests 
of constitutionality and administrative 
feasibility.?° 

Furthermore, no consideration of 
more effective means of disclosing the 
activities of pressure groups should over- 
look the responsibility of government 
agencies of providing efficient and mod- 
ern methods for the conduct of their 
own business. Congress lessens its de- 
pendence’ upon pressure groups by im- 
proving its own procedures and by 
supplying itself with competently profes- 
sional assistance for committees and in- 
dividual members. Furthermore, if 
practical considerations preclude an in- 
tegrated bill that knits together lobby- 
ing, corrupt practices, and conflict of 
interest cases, surely separate legislation 
can be adopted that clearly recognizes 
this interrelationship. Maintenance of 
public confidence in democratic govern- 
mental processes is at stake.” 

20 Ibid. 

21 The recent California report referred to 
in footnote 1 above noted among its findings: 
“Improved laws regulating campaign contri- 
butions would minimize the influence that 
lobbyists could bring to bear upon legislators. 
Establishment of an office of legislative re- 
search .. . would’ minimize the reliance of 


legislators upon legislative advocates for fac- 
tual information.” 


Interest Group Theory in Political Research 


By OLIVER GARCEAU 


ABSTRACT: A group theory of American politics was one of 
the earliest and remains one of the most systematic schemes for 
studying the political system. The analysis of pressure groups 
has contributed to our understanding of the many patterns of 
interaction by which the individual is related to politics in addi- 
tion to his intermittent role as voter. Nevertheless, the litera- 
ture of political groups has been highly critical. Systematic 
research is needed to build a working theory of how the member 
sees his several group relations, how group leaders are and may 
be held to account, and what the consequences of pressure poli- 
tics are for coherence, continuity, and precision of public policy. 
Comparative studies of interests in different political systems 
today promise important advances in interest-group theory. 
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INTEREST GROUP THEORY IN POLITICAL RESEARCH 


HERE are several approaches 

which have contributed to the stra- 
tegic position occupied in American 
political-science research by group the- 
ories of politics. One strand was 
pluralist political philosophy, which 
stressed, as a matter of right, the au- 
tonomy of group life within the organ- 
ized state. This normative argument 
was colored for some by a romantic 
vision of a simpler, pre-industrial, craft- 
oriented, guild society. For others, it 
meant a search for new defenses of 
minority rights or professional standards 
against an increasingly assertive sov- 
ereign government or the threat of an 
undifferentiated mass. The idea of the 
autonomous group promised to preserve 
the distinctive, the creative, the reflec- 
tive from mediocrity or from a deaden- 
ing uniformity. And for these and oth- 
ers, pluralism seemed a more adequate 
statement of the relation of the individ- 
ual to the political society and a more 
hopeful conception of the conditions for 
individual self-realization. 

Second, interest-group’ studies of 
American politics have stemmed from 
disillusionment or disappointment with 
the apparent contrasts between an ideal 
of majoritarian, direct democracy and 
the emerging patterns of political be- 
havior. Modern constitutional democ- 
racy is new, rapidly evolving, and con- 
fronts changes in the nature and 
dimensions of public-policy issues not 
adumbrated in simple democratic the- 
ory. Hard-boiled observers discovered 
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“invisible government,” patterns of in-. 


fluence beyond the prescriptions of the 
democratic institutions and the philo- 
sophical texts. Among these patterns 
were pressure groups. The debunking 
exposé was stimulated for political sci- 
entists by the apparent contrast between 
the role of pressure groups in our system 
of undisciplined and often leaderless po- 
litical parties on the one hand and the 
well-ordered picture being drawn in the 
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scholarly literature of the British parlia- 
mentary system. Much of the emotion 
of the cold-blooded realists was dis- 
charged on pressure groups as a visible 
and safe target. Better to blame the 
selfish minorities than the apathetic and 
inattentive mass when the popular man- 
date seemed to fall short of achieving 
a public policy “in the public interest.” 

Third, the group concept has afforded 
a-way to talk about and analyze the po- 
litical process. As the pattern of Ameri- 
can political practice became visible in 
the later nineteenth century, it was 
necessary to explain relationships more 
complicated than the voter, the ma- 
jority, the elected official, and thus pub- 
lic policy. Nor did the model of the 
British responsible party government an- 
swer the requirements of a descriptive 
theory of our own, system, or even of a 
theoretical model. After many starts 
and much hesitation, American political 
science began to develop a conceptual 
scheme of politics which filled the gap 
between the individual citizen and the’? 
organized state. Man as a social and 
political animal is seen as interacting 
in a complex network of relationships: 
party, interest group, job, avocation, 
neighborhood, face-to-face group, fam- 
ily; and many, if not, in effect, all 
these relationships, are being seen as 
having significance for a workable the- 
ory of American political life. Schol- 
arly attention to the phenomena of in- 
terest groups was one of the early steps 
in building a more adequate descrip- 
tive theory of our democratic political 
process. 


A GENERAL THEORY OF GROUPS 


Because, perhaps, of these several 
strands of group theory and in the 
search for a conceptual scheme that 
would encompass broadly the phe- 
nomena of politics, there has been some 
effort to develop a theory which would 
use the idea of the group as the central 
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or even the sole building block. To do 
this, it is necessary in effect to give the 


group tag to many different kinds of — 


social relationships and interactions. 
Such a group theory of politics must 
deal riot only with formally organized 
interest associations. It must include 
also the identifications the individual 
makes with others that do not involve 
him in formal acts of affiliation. Some 
of these relationships have recently been 
called reference groups. A more clear- 
cut identification” has seen the indi- 
vidual as a “fellow traveler” of an or- 
ganized group. Further, there are com- 
mon sentiments, attitudes, values, or 
interests that may if put under stress 
serve as the basis for organized politi- 
cal activity, the threat of which consti- 
tutes a present force in politics. Re- 
cently these have been called “potential 
l OTERU 

groups.” What is one to say of the 
wide political distance spanned by the 
individual’s response to a dynamic na- 
tional politician or to self-selected mass 
media of communication? Are these 
wholly conditioned by group affiliations? 
From the many and diverse group mem- 
į berships, the individual is said to ac- 
. quire his pictures of his world and his 
ideas about public policy. The search 
for such a complete theory of the group 
basis of politics may be stretching too 
far for theoretical elegance at the sacri- 
fice of immediate convenience as an ana- 
lytical tool. The important contribu- 
tion of such theory building has been to 
_ train students of government in an ap- 
preciation of the possibilities and uses 
of descriptive, classificatory, and system- 
atic causal theory. Given the oversim- 
ple, reformist, or adulatory schools of 
American political science, this has been 
a major contribution. : 
A number of less ambitious proposi- 
tions about groups in politics have de- 
veloped in the recent literature. The 
largest part of the research into this 
field has been descriptive and pretty 
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much of isolated situations. There have 
been inventories of the organized inter- 
est groups active in the forum of legis- 
“lative politics at the state and Congres- 
sional levels. Often these have viewed 
with alarm; emphasized the selfish or 
narrow basis of group claims; pointed 
to the group struggle for autonomy, 
self-regulation, and protection of, the 
group’s own island of exclusiveness. Im- 
plicit in many types of inventory stud- 
ies has been a theory of politics which 
sees public policy as.the resultant of a 
parallelogram of organized interest-group 
forces. Such a theory assumes that the 
individual is realistically a participant 
only through interest groups; that our 
institutions and practices make politi- 
cal leaders, political parties, and public 
officials responsive directly to group de- 
mands; and that groups act in an au- 
tonomous, atomistic fashion. On all 
these counts, there is good reason to 
doubt the validity of such a theory. 
The individual participates in many 
ways besides the interest-group way. 
Increasingly, research has shown that 
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the legislator is capable of many differ- _ 


ent interpretations of his relation to 
constituents. Indeed, legislators seem 
able to hear and evaluate group claims 
very much according to the legislator’s 
own perception of his role and his own 
definition of his office. Our loosely 
disciplined, confederative political par- 
ties do not in fact appear to leave the 
elective official—legislative or adminis- 
trative—altogether naked to the winds 
of competing groups. Nor are groups 
themselves fully coherent, autonomous, 
and self-directed. The individual affili- 
ates and identifies himself with many 
groups. - His sense of belonging varies 
greatly in intensity and quality. The 
simple pressure-group theory of politics 
is no more adequate than was the ideal 
of direct, majoritarian democracy or the 
neatly ordered responsible two-party 
system. 


INTEREST GROUP THEORY IN POLITICAL RESEARCH 


GROUP TYRANNY OR IMMOBILISM 


Case studies of policy formation have 
focused attention on nexus points of de- 
cision making where interest groups are 


seen in context, rather than as the in-! 


dependent, raw forces of politics strug- 
gling only against each other, with the 
undifferentiated public and the officers 
of government as helpless bystanders. 
Policy in these studies is visualized as 
emerging from prolonged negotiating be- 
tween administrative agencies; between 
different levels of administration; in a tri- 
angular interchange involving Congres- 


~ 


sional committee, administrative agency, - 


and interest group representatives; be- 
tween the office of Chief Executive and 
administrative agency and the legisla- 
tive. The interplay of forces pictured 
in these studies of policy formation is 
strikingly more complex than that pro- 
duced by studies focused on the paral- 
lelogram of interest pressures. “Even 
clientele-oriented agencies of adminis- 
tration turn out to have professional 
commitments of their own about the 
wisdom .and feasibility of policy pro- 
posals and about their obligations as 
servants of the government as well as of 
the group. Committee chairmen under 
a system of seniority have a wealth of 
experience and established conceptions 
of policy not easily moved by the winds 
of a social lobby, the persuasiveness of 
a fact-loaded delegation of experts, or a 
heavily financed foray into the market 
place of the mass media of communica- 
tion. f 

The policy-formation focus has led to 
a descriptive theory which sees the ne- 
gotiation as proceeding to successively 
higher levels, with the pressure groups 
able at times to press the nomination of 
an issue for resolution, rather than call- 
ing the tune of the final decision. In- 
deed, there are now many students of 
the process who are struck by the diffi- 
culties of achieving any resolution, so 
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committed does -the process seem to be 
to an accommodation rather than a com--/ 
pulsion of many interests. This is a far 
cry from a model of a parallelogram of 
forces. Instead of responding unduly to 
the wealthy, well-organized, and skill- 
fully led pressures, it is now postulated 
by some observers that the system suf- 
fers from indeterminacy. An interest. 
group is, in this view, unduly powerful 
mainly in its ability to veto proposed ! 
action. The political system is seen as 
threatened with immobilism. Far from 
the invisible government of an earlier 
theory, power is now found to be amor- 
phous. 





INTER GROUP ALLIANCES 


The case approach to major policy 
decisions has also introduced into in- 
terest-group theory a sensitivity to the 
working relations among organized in- 
terests. Sémé have talked of catalytic 
groups which are said to precipitate 
joint action on the part of a congeries 
of separate groups. The figure of speech 
is not fortunate, since the so-called cata- 
lytic groups are themselves positively 
and intimately involved in the process. 
However, the idea is important. Areas 
of policy engage the attention and ac- 
tivity of constellations of groups. On- 
going co-operative relations between 
groups are central to the pursuit of 
policy goals. Much of the strategy of 
group politics is concerned with focus- 
ing the attention of many groups which _ 
are known tobe potentially sympathetic 
to a newly emerging issue. The alli- 
ances and co-operative arrangements are 
pictured as fluid, tentative, imperfectly 
mobilized, and yet sustained through 
long periods of time. There are prop- 
erty, tax-payer, and managerial groups 
loosely co-operating with learned pro- 
fessions, the military, and, pro tem, cer- 
tain ideas about the separation of pow- 
ers, states rights, and so forth. There 
are liberal, labor, reform, welfare group- 
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ings. There are those interested vari- 
ously in education, literacy, children, 
and health. Many patterns appear in 
the kaleidoscope. Little evidence has 
appeared in the field research to sup- 
port the neo-Marxian hypothesis, which 
postulates peak associations of interests 
dominating consistently the whole polity 
through the pressure politics of an ex- 
ploiting minority of organized business. 
For a usable group theory of politics, 
a great deal more research must be done. 
The work so far has been exploratory 
and suggestive, but isolated and unique. 
We have had pilot studies rather than 
coherent and cumulative work. Much 
of the theory building has been implicit 
in the case studies, but not clearly 
thought out. And some theory has been 
quite independent of empirical research 
already accomplished. The need is for 
more data and for data that will help 
‘\pin down some of the leading ideas 
about the group basis of political life. 


THE ELEMENTS OF COHESION 


Studies are required of the nature of 
the individual’s commitment to the or- 
ganized group. The political potential 
of a group varies not only with its 
wealth, its numbers, the geographical 
distribution of its members, and the ac- 
ceptability of its goals to the larger pub- 
lic. Group strength always depends as 
well on the cohesion of the members, 
the intensity of their involvement, and 
their readiness to act in concert as mem- 
` bers of the group. What are the dimen- 


sions of group cohesion? It has been: 


suggested that.the frequency and per- 
sistence of interaction among the mem- 
bers may serve as a measure. For a 
causal theory, it will be necessary to ex- 
plain more clearly the range of interac- 
tions that must be the materials of such 
a measure, surely not all of them overt, 
observable, or readily quantifiable. Or- 
ganized groups are bound together by 
sanctions, by consent, and by participa- 
tion. Sanctions vary to include such 
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disparate techniques as violence, voca- 


. tional privileges, social camaraderie, and 


the psychic income of shared values. 
Membership in a group builds more 
than a geselischaft, an association for 
limited, defined ends. The element of 
gemeinschaft, of realizing the person- 
ality through sharing in a community 
of fellows, is a factor in all group life, 
however pedestrian the group’s charter 
of objectives. 

_ But little is known of the perceptions 
members have of the group. How does 
the distribution of the elements of cohe- 
sion differ as between different groups? 


. What variety of relationship does the 


single individual experience with respect 
to his several group involvements? Is 
there some natural economy of the 
individual’s participation which deter- 
mines the personal resources he has to 
distribute among his possible relation- 
ships to groups? Theory has not much 
more than noted multiple group mem- 
berships, though noting it as of first im- 
portance in curbing group. demands on 
members and on the whole society. We 
know that multiple memberships in a 
formal sense increase with education 
and socio-economic status. What of 
the fellow traveler and potential group 
relations among the larger segment of 
the population who join less freely? 
There is little data to help theory speak 
of the extent and incidence of multiple 
membership in this wider sense, and 
there is almost no data on member per- 
ception of his multiple. memberships. 
Apart from multiple memberships as 
a qualifying factor in group cohesion, 
there is need for classificatory proposi- 
tions about what holds different groups 
together and what difference it makes 
to their role in the political process. 
What ratio is to be found in the more 
politically active groups as between co- 
ercive sanctions, consent, and participa- 
tion? There are a few case studies 
which often have stressed the coercive 
elements. The legally voluntary and 
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politically competitive situation of most 
interest groups makes the active mi- 
nority strive for an appearance of co- 
hesion and indeed of unanimity. It 
seems to be harder to sustain a policy 
debate within the group than to rend 
it asunder by attempting suppression 
of differences. Yet some groups have 
achieved fruitful policy discussion among 
members. For a working theory of de- 
mocracy, these dilemmas of organizing 
and conducting internal-group politics 
are of great importance. ` Energetic and 
cumulative field studies are needed be- 
fore we can attempt to construct theo- 
ries about categories of internal-group 
life. 

Do. the cohesive elements of sanc- 
tions, consent, and participation vary 
between groups according to factors 
such as the social class, income, or edu- 
cation of the members? Or is it more 
a question of the intensity of the battle 
in which the group engages externally, 
the importance of’ the stakes, the 
strength and engagement of the rivals? 
Or should we look to the type of pur- 
pose that defines the basis of member- 
ship? Is the organization one of broad 
social values, occupational privilege, 
protection, professional standards, or a 
limited ad hoc struggle over a single 
issue? What part is played by the in- 
stitutions of the group; its formal struc- 
ture; the particular blend of democratic, 
federal, and corporate that is found in 
many of our large groups? Is the na- 
ture of group cohesion related to the 
compatibility of group ends with the 
long-run myths and values of the polity, 


with the short-run climate of opinion? 


Do the’ elements of cohesion change 
with the age and accomplishment of an 
organization? Until data provide a ba- 
sis for describing and classifying the na- 
ture of interest-group membership, and 
essentially this means the bases and in- 
tensity of cohesion, the debate over 
pressure politics will continue its some- 
- what random attribution of sin and vir- 
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tue, largely according to whose ox is 
currently being gored. The design and 
conduct of research in these dimensions 
of interest group politics are well within 
the range of present concepts and tech- 
niques. Theory waits upon a more sys- 


` tematic use of established research skills 


in the exploration of tentative but 
promising concepts. 


Active Minority OR OLIGARCHS 


A more adequate theory of group 
membership will help to understand the 
problem of the active minority, the 
group’s own oligarchy, and the con- 
stantly recurring question of whether 
the state must intervene to return the 
group to its members. Much of the 
pressure-group literature has accepted 
an iron law of oligarchy, and the more 
hopeful have found a kind of liberty in 
the interstices between competing oli- 
garchic groups. Yet many group oli- 
garchs turn out to be strangely feeble 
fellows on closer examination. An ef- 
fective theory of group politics requires 
a more systematic body of data about 
group leadership. Some group leaders 
have certainly achieved stature in the 
eyes of members. They have devel- 
oped indispensable skills for negoti- 
ating in the group’s interests. They 
have access to points of decision mak- 
ing. They carry on intergroup bargain- 
ing. They have become dependent on 
their jobs as group executives. They 
know the game of intragroup politics, 
can manipulate the players, and are, 
therefore, themselves hard to dislodge. 
They sometimes become touched with 
charisma. The group may have a real 
as well as a fancied dependence on them. 
All this can readily be said about group 


. oligarchs in some times and places, and 


yet not tell the story. 

For there are also to be found group 
leaders who are errand boys, who com- 
mand little prestige, who must fabricate 
issues and tilt with windmills to capture 
the attention of members, who carry no 
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charisma. They are of so little im- 
portance to their group or the group’s 
problems to them that they move from 
group to group as professional execu- 
tives. There are groups who regard the 
active minority as the less competent, 
busying themselves with group affairs 
because they cannot excel in their own 
affairs. There are groups, and often 
they are ones alleged by outsiders to 
wield great power, where members know 
of and care little for the policy and 
strategy of the active minority. Often 
the individual member will bypass the 
interest group and negotiate directly in 
the arena of public policy when the 
stakes become truly important. On pre- 
liminary inspection, in some prominent 
business groups this seems to be almost 
characteristic. 

Though the apparent oligarchs of group 
life often have a virtual monopoly of 
internal and external communication, 
and though they can appeal to the 
urgent need for unanimous support in 
negotiating against competing groups, 
they seldom are free of internal group 
tensions. There are few examples to be 
found among the large organized inter- 
ests where lines of internal cleavage are 
not evident. There are subélites based 
on geography, vocational specialization, 
and differences over policy. Despite 
myths of common cause and the sanc- 
tions in the hands of the active mi- 
nority, fissiparous tendencies in inter- 
est-group life are as characteristic as 
oligarchy. Comparative and cumula- 
tive studies of group fission would be 
rewarding. Is there an anatomy of 
revolution in the politics of groups? 
Only a very few dramatic fissions have 
been observed in the literature. Yet a 
functional theory of group politics may 
find here the countervailing force to oli- 
garchy. 

More numerous and more comparable 
case studies of group life can build a 
general theory about the active mi- 
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nority. There is need for much more 
discrimination in describing intragroup 
relations. What may seem to be arbi- 
trary and absolute discretion in the 
hands of the oligarchs may be only an 
expression of the lack of’ concern and 
attention on the part of the members. 
Conversely, the trappings of democratic 
discussion and procedure and a fine ro- 
tation among the group’s officers may 
cover a smooth-running machine which 
holds rank and file in a strong grip of 
sanctions. As with studies of group co- 
hesion and the individual’s perception 
of membership, there is need for a clas- 
sification of leader-rank-and-file rela- 
tions. Are the differences in style of 
group politics to be explained in terms 
of wealth, skill, numbers, dispersion, 
the importance of the stakes, the al- 
ternative groups in the field? Or is it 
a good deal a matter of accident of per- 
sonality, or a matter of tradition in the 
group? Until some preliminary propo- 
sitions can be made, it is difficult in- 
deed to prescribe governmental action 
for returning group life to the members. 
Public policy, to be workable, requires 
a reasonable understanding of reality. 
Proposals are multiplying to require 
full disclosure, representative institu- 
tions, democratic elections, voluntary 
membership, and freedom for alterna- 
tive organization. Currently these 
issues are being vigorously debated in 
the fields of school desegregation and 
labor relations. It would be easier to 
estimate the consequences of regulatory 
measures if there were a functional the- 
ory about the circumstances and nature 
of interest-group leadership. Our the- 
ory is still deductive and normative and 
our evidence fragmentary. 


INTEREST GROUPS IN POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS 


For a theory of the whole political 
process that will evaluate functionally 
the role of organized groups, it will be 
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necessary to work with comparative ma- 
terials. We must see interest groups as 
parts of whole political systems. The 
most important research underway at 
present is in this area, and it promises 
to be the most fruitful of fresh theo- 
retical statements. As noted above, in 
the United States thinking about groups 
has been obsessed with guilt. We have 
pictured a system where irresponsible 
groups were too strong for political par- 
ties and politicians, where the electorate 
was victimized by organized raids on 
public opinion, where the insiders were 
always in power, beyond the reach of 
the voter. We have assumed a substan- 
tive public interest on policies which 
was betrayed by selfish interests. The- 
ory has been somewhat reformist, imita- 
tive, and simplistic. It has called for 
organizing rival interests in the name of 
a public interest, for model political par- 
ties that could discipline the elective of- 
ficers in the name of a declared program, 
‘for institutional reforms that in other 
places and circumstances seem to have 
characterized political systems with less 
visible pressure politics. 

But we have very little theory about 
the relation between interest-group ac- 
tivity and the legal institutions and po- 
litical practices of a system. More at- 
tention has been paid to the intimately 
connected problem of the relation be- 
tween the two, several and many party 
systems, and the institutions of govern- 
ment. Even there, the concepts and 
conclusions remain ambiguous. Un- 
doubtedly the development, of theories 
about party and interest group must go 
along together as aspects of the study 
of functions in political systems as a 
whole. We have pretty well outgrown 
the single institutional explanation for 
the good and bad in our own political 
life or for the contrasting processes of 
different. polities. The step which is 
now being taken is essentially a matter 
of preliminary classification of polities 
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as total operating processes, searching 
for the common functions in differing 
institutional settings, class structures, 
cultural histories, and economic devel- 
opments. The differing ways in which 
interests find articulation in politics is a 
most encouraging perspective for build- 
ing a theory that will have explanatory 
power. 

There have been, then, a succession of 
perspectives popular in the study of po- 
litical interest groups. They first were 
discovered with shocked alarm as ex- 
tralegal and irresponsible forces in’ the 
blueprint of democracy. They were 
criticized as the selfish instrument of 
wealth, perverting public policy in the 
interest of a small minority. As more 
pressures: became visible, the higher 
criticisms stressed less the unwarranted 
advantage accruing to a single minority 
and warned that the successful grab of 
government favors by innumerable mi- 
norities fatally warped the mirror of 
the true public opinion which should 
prevail. Doubts about the ‘strength, 
breadth, or reality of a general public 
opinion on policy issues led to a theory 
which described and explained interest 
groups in politics and administration 
with greater understanding and sym- 
pathy. A much more complex process 
was visualized in which interest groups 
played an indispensable role of inform- 
ing, alerting, and guiding the formation 
of policy, and co-operating in its exe- 
cution. 


INTEREST Group POLITICS AND 
VIABLE PoLicy 


Today the thinking about interest 
groups in politics is a good deal less 
emotional. Pressures are not newly dis- 
covered sin. We are more used to be- 
ing realistic, forthright, and courageous _ 
about facing the facts of political proc- 
ess. Our political system has passed 
some severe tests of depression and war 
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in the past generation. Whatever the 
merits of the public policy in those 
crises, the process itself remained firmly 
accepted by the overwhelming prepon- 
derance .of the community. War vic- 
tory, economic expansion, prosperity, a 
dramatic leveling up of living standards, 
and civil peace have contrasted vividly 
with the fate of several relatively com- 
parable political systems. A conserva- 
tive tolerance of our own politics neces- 
sarily colors our present-day thinking. 

‘Despite this golden interlude, there 
remain hard questions to be asked about 
a system as visibly responsive to organ- 
ized interests as ours has been. In for- 
eign relations, military policy, and man- 
aging the inherent instability of a pri- 
vate enterprise economy, the stakes of 
policy are steadily rising. -In these 
policy areas, public policy of any direc- 
tion or color will be self-defeating and 
dangerous unless it is characterized by 
coherence, continuity, and soundness— 
that is, based on a valid picture of re- 
ality. A theory of interest-group poli- 
tics worries Jess than formerly. about 
mirroring a general public opinion, be- 
lieving rather that we have a general 
consensus only on the larger rules of 
the game, and special, attentive publics 
on policy issues. It worries less about 
curbing the excessive demands and: un- 
warrantable rewards of a few minorities, 
there being now a nicer balance of greed 
than formerly. It worries less about 
achieving accommodation and sustain- 
ing the constitutional loyalty of all sig- 
nificant segments of the community. 
On all these points, the higher criticism 
of interest-group politics has been tol- 
erably placated in the event. 

But interest-group theory cannot be 
complacent about the organic necessi- 
ties of achieving adequate public policy 
and at the right time. Our institutional 
set up and our political practice pro- 

` vide many points of access to decision 
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making. Our tradition tolerates post- 
ponement of decision until mutual ac- 
commodation can be arranged. Our 
programing gives something to everyone 
who presses. But can we balance the 
business cycle by a little inflation bal- 
anced simultaneously by a little defla- 
tion, appeals to spend coupled with ap- 
peals to save, sudden reversals of de- 
fense spending unrelated to the rate of 
new private investment? The timing 
and amount of compensatory action are 
hard to refine in our political system. 
There is greater coherence, perhaps, in 
our foreign relations goals and more 
continuity of purpose. But there are 
familiar pitfalls that make it difficult to 
keep our own strategic raw materials in 
the ground pending international crisis. 
It is hard to sustain imports from 
friendly nations when restrictionism 
would succor domestic interests. The 
government is reluctant to follow 
through on its long-range commitments 
to expand productive capacity -when 
suddenly commodities come into glut. 
A functional theory of interest groups 
in politics must turn its attention to this 
dimension. In what measure and fash- 
ion do our peculiarly visible interests in 
politics contribute -to or obstruct the 
achievement of viable public policy in 
areas vital to the survival of the polity? 
What are the consequences of interest- 
group participation in clarifying the pic- 


tures of reality, proposing policy alter- 


natives, sustaining a requisite coherence 
and continuity of policy, and, more than 
that, providing the needed nicety of 
timing and measurement of degree. In 
this kind of evaluative theory, compari- 
sons with contrasting political systems 
will be of the highest importance. Po- 
litical science is now defining these re- 
search needs more broadly and clearly 
than at any earlier time, in the search 
for a working theory of interest groups 
in politics. 


Nature and Prospects of Political Interest Groups 


By ALFRED DE GRAZIA 


ABSTRACT: All politiking is done by “interested” persons and 
the term “interest group” involves a truism, not a pathologi- 
cal condition. Interest groups are essential political aggre- 
gates whose form, functions, and power depend upon stated . 
socio-political conditions. Interest groups have intrapersonal 
and interpersonal dimensions. Group leaders usually possess 
the intensive perspectives of their group, whereas the rank and 
file usually have significantly varied and split involvements in 
their groups. The “individual” interest can be conceived in 
group theory terms, so can the “national interest.” A strong 
antigroup ideology is found in nineteenth-century democratic 
and socialist movements, which tended to fluctuate between 
semi-anarchism and executive dictatorship. _ Group theory pic- 
tures the developing society more accurately in many ways than 
such other theories, while simultaneously interest groups are 
still treated as pests or threats to democracy. Political phi- 
losophy should seek to reconcile fact and value in this situation 
and has a variety of theories from the past to utilize. Interest 
groups, broadly regarded as instruments of pluralism and lo- 
calism, are an especially American practical alternative to the 
program of communist centralism in ideology and government. 
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N INTEREST group may be de- 
fined as a privately organized ag- 


gregation which attempts to influence’ 


public policy. “Interest”. implies the 
existence of “disinterest.” . The “poli- 
tics of interest groups” therefore would 
suggest a “politics of disinterest groups.” 
But there is no politics of disinterest 
groups. “Disinterested” groups and poli- 
tics are impossible. Therefore, insofar 
-as politics is the politics of groups, all 
politics is the politics of interest groups. 
However, the word “interest” may be 
placed on an adjectival continuum of 
“how intensely,” or “how interested,” 
or “how involved,” are the members of 
‘the group. .If we could begin the his- 
tory of the concept over again, we might 
discover that the term “political group” 
would be more useful than- the term 
“Interest group.” Conversely, ‘the term 
“pressure group” seems to exaggerate 
the degree of political activity of many 
interest’ groups, and the word “lobby” 
is far too limited for the concept. Yet 
it is better not to argue over terms at 
all provided only that we have under- 
stood from our verbal exercise that the 
term “interest” has a shady past. It 
contains the notion of a limited and 
prejudiced cause and came into use 
originally as a supposed contrast to ra- 
tional, free, and formally constitu; 
tional institutions of political force and 
effect. i 

Many thousands of, interest groups 
can be found. The United States has 
probably more per thousand population 
than any other country of the world. 
Even so, recent studies are revising up- 
wards the ratio of interest groups to 
population in parliamentary regimes 
such as England and France, as well as 
in less industrialized areas such as Spain, 
Egypt, and India. 

The number of interest groups in a 
„society ‘seems to depend upon the di- 
versity of sentiment in the population 
‘with respect to those things that might 
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fall within the scope of governmental 


_ action. If there are numerous religions, 


there tend to be numerous religious in- 
terest groups. The United States and 
Lebanon well exemplify this situation. 
The number also depends upon and 
is positively related to the habit of 
informal association, the degree of free- 
dom of association, and the unavailabil- 
ity of formal governmental machinery 
to: incorporate interests. 

Interest groups have all degrees of 
organizational stability and formality. 
Groups may be informally united on a 
single, transient issue or may be exceed- 
ingly complicated and long-lived, as for 
instance the Roman Catholic Church, 
which is older than any of the states 
within which it dwells. Interest groups 
may exist within the government as well 
as outside’ of it; civil service unions, 
scientific associations of executives, an 
informal committee to secure a new ad- 
ministrative procedure or a new enact- 
ment—these are instances. 

Interest groups are privately organ- 
ized. Hence, they stand in contrast to 
constitutional and legislatively enacted 
institutions. They originate as, and 
tend to be, nongovernmental, nonlegiti- 
mate, and nonauthoritative organiza- 
tions. Thus the activity of a South 
Side Neighborhood Development League 
is not viewed by people as prescribed by 
law or as permitting and conveying 
much psychological compulsion. 

However, legitimacy and authority 
are not the monopoly of the state. They 
are subjective relations that prevail be- 
tween individuals of differing statuses. 
Hence interest groups may possess both 
legitimacy and authority to varying de- 
grees, competing, in unusual cases such 
as a gang or a religious body, with the 
state. The state in contemporary times 
derives much of its legitimate authority 
from its claim—rightly or wrongly—to 
represent the interest of all and to its 
compulsory jurisdiction over all. 


` Nature AND Prospects oF POLITICAL INTEREST GROUPS 


Everyday writing about interest 
groups classifies them by function or 
subject matter, such as professional, ag- 
ricultural, labor, and business and also 
subclassifies them further. It is now 
apparent that interest groups are formed 
with respect to all functions of society 
and that such a classification roughly 
parallels the occupational, attitudinal, 
and demographic stratification of soci- 
ety. An interest group tends to orig- 
inate wherever political relevance affects 
an aggregate. There can be little the- 
oretical value therefore in the endless 
enumeration and description of interest 
groups divided by - sitbject. matter. 
Probably the key idea implicit in the 
common functional classification is that 
certain functional categories of society 
hold great power. Political science is 
perforce fascinated by the largest and 
strongest interest groups, and these cor- 
respond to the greatest functional insti- 
tutions. 

Whether a particular interest group 
has much or little power depends es- 
sentially upon its place in the total way 
of life of the population—churches in.a 
society of the devout, automobile manu- 
facturers in a “society on wheels,” and 
so forth—but also upon the other gen- 
eral features of a society: the degree of 
separation of formal powers of govern- 
ment, the strength or weakness of for- 
mal authority, the degree of legitimacy 
accorded formal authority, and the lack 
of representation of the interests in the 
representative structure of government. 


Knowledge of these elements allows - 


one to guess whether an interest group 
i possesses great power. Other factors 
- are less important, unless one needs de- 
tailed and short-run comparisons. Thus 
many conditions will dictate the precise 
form, degree of organization, kind of 


policy orientation, and the quality of 


leadership of each interest group and 
larger classes of groups. 
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ORIGIN OF INTERESTS 


But it is time to go back to the be- 
ginning and ask from where an interest 
comes. Relying upon some recent con- 
vincing studies of perception by Jean 
Piaget, Jerome Brunner and others, one 
may believe that involvement with an 
object at the least accompanies, if it 
does not precede, the perception of the 
object. An infant will see his nursing 
bottle in a place where it rests unnoticed 
by adults. One is interested in God be- 
fore one strives to perceive the Hand of 
God. The Gospel preaches that first 
was the Word, “and the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us.” Far from 
this, but strangely not so far, Sigmund 
Freud speaks of the feeling of a vast 
oneness in the universe that leads a per- 
son to God. From infancy to old age, 
the law that interest precedes percep- 
tion seems to rule man’s actions. Con- 
cern with politics or with some reward 
associated with being concerned with 
politics goes before learning who the 
party leaders are and what a party is 
up to. 

It is because perception is so condi- 
tioned by involvement that we can dis- 
pense with a politics of disinterest as 
opposed to a politics of interest and can 
assume that every action a man takes 
in politics must be an interested action. 
All groups in which he participates are 
interest groups in the true sense that he 
is interested in them. (He may not 
find the interest agreeable, of course.) 
Some hold his interest more than others, 
and there must indeed be some mini- 
mum flicker of attention and reference 
to indicate he is a member of the group. 

An example would be “age groups,” 
so called, which might better be called 
age groupings. Assuredly the whole 
population belongs to statistical age 
groups, classified to one’s desire by 
years, decades, or otherwise. There are 
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also behavioral features of an age group- 
ing; even unawares, the old may be con- 
servative or some other thing by con- 
trast with the young. This is still not 
a group. But if there is an awareness, 
‘then there is a group; if a young per- 
son says: “We young people are tired of 
the Democrats,” he speaks as a member 
of a group, without proper name or 
organization but still a group, because 
he refers to it and acts in its role. Be- 
yond this type of group come the more 
organized groups, the Youth for Christ, 
the Young Democrats, the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and many others. 
There are in some societies, especially 
“primitive” ones, formal orders or par- 
liaments of the young that recognize and 
accord political responsibilities to them. 
So a trait such as age can lend itself to 
every shade of group-ism from least to 
most, and so can every other trait that 
distinguishes one person from another. 

It is important to note that a very 
general bifurcation of theory in politi- 
cal science, sociology, and social psy- 
chology is being attacked here. For jit 
is asserted or assumed by many that 
there is a politics of individuals that op- 
poses a politics of groups. For instance, 
if a man votes for a general as President 
because he respects the special talents a 
military man may possess, he is said to 
act as an individual. This action is 
supposed to be theoretically different 
from the action of a Negro who votes 
for a friend of Negroes. Is it then true 
that political theory must be based upon 
the individual or upon both the group 
and the individual, but not upon the 
group alone? Perhaps contemporary 
theory does so, and therefore bumps 
along like a cart mounted on a wheel 
and a skid. 

It is correct to say that a person almost 
never gives himself fully to any group 
to which he belongs, whether it be one 
of the formal governmental groups or 
one of the barely conscious groupings 


. Issue. 
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such as age. Nor does he ever have an 
attitude that is completely determined 
by any group. A person is far too com- 
plicated for that to happen. It cannot 
be denied therefore that the sum of all 
groups and groupings is not “all.” In- 
deed, excluded from the simplistic group 
theory of political behavior are most 
people as they behave most of the time. 

Yet let us dissect our individual’s non- 
group sentiments. Are they not in the 
last analysis a personal, private and, in 
an absolute sense, unique combination 
of his group roles? For instance, may 
not one man be, say, an “old-socialist- 
atheist-majoritarian” and another man 
a “young-Christian-socialist-pluralist,” 
whereupon both share roles as socialists 
but never think and act socialist in the 


.same way? Suppose that the two be- 


come involved in politics as members 
of two opposing factions of the socialist 
party that are based upon the issue of 
anticlericalism. Then we say, of course, 
that the groups accurately reflect the 
men; but they in turn are much more 
than these two traits. Each may hate 
everything else about his faction except 
the mode of representation accorded his 
opinion on religion. Hence we still have 
in the elaborate internal differentiation 
of our two men a great reservoir of po- 
tential reorganization, regrouping, and 
weakening or strengthening of the in- 
tensity of a view or an action on an 
This fact is at once a political 
and a methodological warning: it tells 
the politically unwary that a group’s 
bonds are rarely unbreakable and the 
student of politics that the actuality of 
individuals is not to be pictured by a 
simple group theory. 

The proponents of group theory can 
correctly assert their perspective only by 
admitting two sets of facts. First, the 
group dissolves at its participant edges 
and also at its core in the individual 
person. Its existence is measured in 
the person by the intensity of his asso- 
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ciation with it and hence among an 
aggregate of persons by a frequency dis- 
tribution of such measures. Secondly, 
group forces can combine within in- 
dividuals to create an interest that is 
not within the scope and domain of any 
particular group that makes up the co- 
alition. The behavior and opinions of 
a man who is both a localistic Chicagoan 
and an American are conditioned by 
both such identities éven though he may 
be representing Chicago in negotiations 
with the United States government; that 
is, he might be internally compelled to 
ask for less for Chicago. The character 
of group alliances changes the meaning 


of the struggle although the particular 


groups rest unchanged. Athens alone 
against Persia may represent individ- 
ualism against despotism; Athens and 
Sparta against Persia may represent 
Western Civilization against the East. 
Tariff-protected businesses working 
against low tariffs suggest selfishness, 
but high-tariff businessmen, labor lead- 
ers, and politicians all working against 
low tariffs would represent a conception 
of the national interest. 


The “interest of all” is the conscious . 


involvement of the members of the larg- 
est aggregate in society. (Analogous 
logic may be used for the “national in- 
terest,” the “general interest,” the “in- 
terest of the greatest number.”) Inso- 
far as all may feel American, they are 
to that degree Americans and dependent 
upon their role as Americans. Insofar 
as all may think of themselves favorably 
as Americans, “pro-American” is the in- 
terest of all. Insofar as all are divided 
into two groups who dispute whether 
Hawaiians are Americans, the interest 
of all remains divorced from a position 
on this issue. The national government 
is supposed to represent the interest of 
all. But this interest conveys only a 
vague and limited agreement among 
nearly all Americans. It becomes an 
extremely strong interest when it does 
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unite a program to its sentiment, as 
when everyone wants peace when war 
is threatened. - But such is rare. 

So “the interest of all” generally con- 
sists of the acceptance of the symbols 
and behaviors of the government. It 
comes from the involvement that most 
or all feel in the group that is the nation. 
The “interest of all” is as conceivably 
measurable as any other group affilia- 
tion and should not, therefore, be re- 
garded as a different species. If it does 
not suffice to represent all people all of 
the time, it merely exhibits the problem 
of all groups: their limited hold over 
their members and their restricted con- 
cord on particular issues introduced to 
group Concern. 


ORGANIZATION OF INTEREST AND POWER 


The organization of political interest 
and political power, when viewed his- 
torically, takes a form that adheres to 
the theory of interest groups hitherto 
recited in its logical, psychological, and 
social aspects. 

Every societal and political order is 
interest based. Important economic in- 
terests, for instance, are always to be 
found. Charles Beard, in his historical 
essay, The Economic Basis of Politics, 
thought he had discovered that the 
wealthy ran everything. But he merely 
affirmed and confused a monumental 
truism. The classical writers were care- 
ful to delineate the sources of power of 
the ruling classes in Greek states and 
Tater in Rome. The medieval estates 
allocated political rights and privileges, 
or denied them, to their members. 
Often the free-trade element, the Jewish 
element, and the foreign element might 
not aspire to legitimate power as groups, 
though they might act as pressure 
groups; and as individuals they might 
take on roles in the larger political 
spheres. The power of guilds in the 
medieval cities is well known. One me- 
dieval scholar has discovered an in- 
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triguing list of interest groups behind 
the legislation of a medieval English 
parliament. Local governments lobbied 
actively. ` f 

Throughout history, interest groups 
have been more or less visible and force- 
ful from time to time. The principal 
factor in their visibility is ideology. It 
is ideology that legitimates power and 
political activity. Power without the 
legitimacy that is conferred by the ide- 
ology of the period`is naked. When 
power is naked, it is ashamed and others 
are ashamed of it. Groups that lack 
legitimacy but possess political force 
represent naked power and are ashamed 
of themselves. Standing by our defini- 
tion of interest groups as nongovern- 
mental aggregates, we can observe one 
very large and long cycle of visibility, 
attributable in part to the relative legit- 
imacy or disrepute of private associa- 
tions. The cycle begins in the late me- 
dieval period when groups were strong, 
organized, and respected; descends into 
a period following the Enlightenment 
when. groups were maligned and sup- 
pressed; and ends in an upswing of 


- groupism in which we are presently | 


found. 
The ideological. fight against groups 


The victory of the proponents of free 
enterprise in the eighteenth century in 
England, France, and America, to be 
followed by the great parliamentary rev- 
olution of the nineteenth century in 
Europe, and to be hopelessly emulated 
in the constitutions of practically all 
other countries who lacked the essential 
ingredient of a vigorous free enterprise 
as the interest basis for the constitu- 
tional formal revolution, can be con- 
strued as the legitimizing of the pre- 
existing interest groups founded upon 


the commercial and industrial revolu- 


tion. The ‘shift of power from the 
House of Lords to the House of Com- 
mons in England, from the executives to 
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the legislatures there and elsewhere, oc- 
curred as the new interests sought hous- 
ing in the state. At this age of history. 
the assembly or parliament offered it- 
self as. the housing; but, like the hermit 
crab, an.interest can move into various 
types of shells. l 
Yet the legislative revolutions were 
only a part of the Enlightenment, which 
was a vast ideological revolution based 
upon the beliefs in equality and individ- 
ualism, and the legislatures only tem- 
porarily controlled the great historical 
transformation. Incarnate in Enlight- 
enment ideology was a reaction against 
interest groups that went far beyond 
the mere nonlegitimacy of the interests 
who sponsored and led the legislative 
revolutions in England, France, and 
America. Added to the typical distaste 
for other interest groùps that the new 
ruling interests who were ensconced in 
the parliaments displayed, was the hos- 
tility against groups implied in the En- 
lightenment’s beliefs in liberty, equal- 
ity, and individualism. The age of ra- 
tionalistic mass democracy was on hand, 
to be portrayed on the historical stage 
by the Jeffersonians and Jacksonians in 
America; by the suffragists, laborites, 
and intellectuals in England; and by the 
socialist-communist parties in Europe. 
Beginning in the nineteenth century 
there might be no interests apart from 
the interests of the mass of people, how- 
ever cloudy such a concept might be. 
An equally accepted but opposite belief 
was that the individual, a solitary way- 
farer in life and politics, could govern 
himself without belonging to any cohe- 
sive groups. The two beliefs might be 
simultaneously held, for they are psy- 
chologically, if not politically, consist- 
ent. In the individualism and utii- 
tarianism of Benthamism all interests 
break down. Little thought goes to the 
mass authoritarianism or majoritarian- 
ism that was the inevitable denouement. 
Whereas the mass public had never be- 
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fore been seriously regarded as the ac- 
tive agent in legislative processes, the 
People was now sculpted into a massive 
monolithic interest group. The older 
interests which could not be destroyed 
— aristocracy and Church — were 
stripped of formal and secular authority. 
The French, with rationalistic thorough- 
ness, passed laws prohibiting the forma- 
tion of religious and functional associa- 
‘tions. Laws against labor unions were 
partly a logical development of the new 
ideology. Prohibitions against lobbying 
were also congruent. In early United 
States history the formal conditions of 
entering the legal and medical profes- 
- sions were scanty, and medical societies 
were forbidden to exercise professional 
power. 
The envisioned society was a practi- 


cal absurdity, but men have never suc- . 


cessfully distinguished between a prac- 
tical absurdity and a glorious and 
_instructive ideal. No people tried as as- 
siduously as the Americans to make the 
anti-interest ideology part of their po- 
litical lives, and the great heat with 
which discussions of interest groups are 
conducted -in the United States evi- 
dences our great internal fire on this 
question. 

Yet, in a contradictory way, America 
is world-renowned for its hospitality to 
voluntary associations. It has been 
called a nation of joiners and, although 
this picture may be exaggerated—since 
about half the people belong to no for- 
mal voluntary gtoup—we certainly do 
exceed all other nations in our penchant 
and ability to form new groups, many 
of which have political effect. Thus we 
are creating on the one hand what we 
consistently have opposed on the other. 


The irrepressible groupism 


Consequently we have been accom- 
plishing a fantastic feat of producing a 
new order of jmodern society while 
stoutly espousing the old society. More 


\ : 
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than this, we have been creating the 
only society that can compete success- 
fully with world communism, while 
espousing an ideology that has been . 
shown to contribute, consciously or un- 
wittingly, to dictatorship in the name of 
the masses. 

Although most writings by American 
scholars are hostile to interest groups or 
accept them as an inevitable manifesta- 
tion of Realpolitik, evidence of the 
transforming of American politics by 
such groups is abundant. Many legal 
specialists now practice administrative 
law on behalf of interests affected by the 
enlarging administrative establishment. 
Every industry of any consequence has 
its trade associations who are continu- 
ously engaged in setting forth the low- 
est common denominator of industrial 
policy and tactics. The Catholic 
Church, which has undergone a consid- 
erable revival of vigor and influence 
while separate from the government, 


‘now widely circulates and urges the 


principles of pluralism. If we were to 
have measures of extent and trend in 
the vocabulary and argumentation of 
everyday politics, civic work and wel- 
fare work in the thousands of local com- 
munities in America as well as at the 
seats of government, we should discover 
that an increasing and very heavy pro- 
portion of all references to support that 
is sought or held is described in the lan- 
guage of groups rather than of individ- 
uals, Whether in the economic sphere, 
the religious sphere, the recreational 
sphere, the political sphere, or the mili- 
tary sphere, the individual policy is rare 
and the collective policy is everywhere. 

The technique of organizing new for- 
mal associations, usually by incorporat- 
ing for profit or not-for-profit, is in- 
creasingly well known, and numbers of 
such groups are annually organized. 
Legislatures have a most perplexing task 
in prescribing rules for the political con- 
duct of such organizations. It will not 
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be long before the laws in relation to 
their political conduct will break down 
insofar as they seek to prohibit that con- 
duct. However, they will constantly in- 
crease in number and in detail as they 
seek to regulate behavior. Because the 
interest groups of today have risen as 
disreputable challenges to rationalistic, 
majoritarian, democratic structures, they 
have imitated the constitutionalism of 
those structures. The almost invariable 
oligarchy of the interest group is almost 
never manifest in the formal credentials 
that the group presents to the society. 
Or, if it is, it appears only in fine print 
that may provide for an officer to suc- 
ceed himself, or for a system of weighted 
votes in accord with the actual power of 
the leadership, or for some other oli- 
garchic device. á 

The popular nineteenth-century the- 
ory of democracy has never made room 
for a nondemocratic constituent element. 
It is as if the body had decided that it 
was working. poorly as a mass of dis- 
connected and specialized organs and 
cells and decreed that every cell would 
be like every other cell ahd every organ 
like every other one. So in its first sur- 
render to the principle of the interest 
groups in modern life, rationalistic mass 
democracy decreed merely that interest 
groups might exist only if they were 
organized as replicas of the largest po- 
litical configuration. 

The results have been pathetic. 
Myriad small tyrannies and oligarchies 
have formed in groups organized so as 
to mirror the larger constitution. These 
‘may be contributing to deterioration in 
the constitution of the larger democracy. 
It might benefit the morale of the gov- 
ernmental element of the modern state 
as well as that of: the constituent ele- 
ments if the state were to recognize a 
diversity of organizational forms. It 
would not necessarily credit one as bet- 
ter than the other, but would recognize 
that an oligarchy in a corporation, in a 
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military unit, or in a church may be 
continuously better than a democracy 
without prejudicing the value of democ- ` 
racy in another place and at another 
level. Although the intellectual terror 
of the human being at having to em- 
brace several conflicting directives in 
different environments should be always 
feared, a type of man may be visual- 
ized, and indeed may be quite common, 
who can simultaneously play the rules 
of several different games which corre- 
spond to his different roles in life. He 
may so conduct himself without per- 
sonal disorganization. Sebastian de 
Grazia, in his book, The Political Com- 
munity, ascribes much civic disharmony 
to the conflict of religious and economic 
directives. Such conflict, however, is 
less deleterious to social harmony than 
is the more general condition of inter- 
personal hostility and lack of love for 
oneself and others, which, it must be 
said, he also asserts strongly. 


A New KIND oF DEMOCRACY 


I believe that in pluralism and a ra- 
tional organization of interests can be 
discovered a new kind of democracy 
upon which a superior society may be 
founded. Such a society would derive 
its most desirable democratic elements 
from an initial equality of opportunity. 
It would teach groups to view them- 
selves not as outlaws nor as the clubs of 
little boys imitating their big brother, 
the state, but as integral parts of a 
whole in which they pursue their useful 
and dignified way. So long as we sup- 
press rather than educate the group 
formations of American life, we lower 
the quality of their membership and ac- 
tivities. We distort their operational 
code by forcing them to mold it ab- 
surdly to the main theory of the demo- 
cratic state produced by the Enlighten- 
ment. 

But then to preserve the maximum of 
individuality and to ward off the stulti- 
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fying rigidities of estate and corporative 
systems, we must prepare a vastly en- 
larged and much more sophisticated the- 
ory of organizations that views gener- 
ously the free formation and dissolution 
of groups and permits movement of in- 
dividuals from one group to another. 
Diverse evils must be combatted: the 
compulsive power of a church to hold 
its members, the keeping of classes or 
races “in their place” as subordinate 
estates, the compulsive domination of a 
cartel over the formation of new busi- 
nesses, and the compulsive grip of a 
limited pension plan on a worker’s free 
movement from job to job. 

Despite the misadventures of syndi- 
calism, fascism—whether political or 
clerical—and the pork-barrel of geo- 
graphical or functional interests, an as- 
sociational democracy is possible. In 
the new age, to respond keenly and 
poignantly to the dreams of Jefferson, 
Mazzini, and Trotsky is as natural 
as identifying with the troubadors and 
knights of old; yet those dreams, when 
they lead to action, move fatally toward 
bureaucratic, socialist, and communist 
statism. It appears to me that the fu- 
ture of the followers of Christ and of 
the heirs of the Renaissance moves along 
with the perfecting of ways of organiz- 
ing and operating myriad interest and 
pressure groups and assembling them 
into a productive, free, and creative 
community. The philosophers of some 
form of pluralism have been so many 
and varied—federalists, Catholics, prag- 
matists, guild socialists, and fascists— 
that the mechanical liberalism or so- 
cialism of contemporary social scientists 
seems to be needlessly unimaginative 
and inadequate. 

The fatal political deficiency of asso- 
ciational democracy to the present time 
has been the general conviction that it 
would be incapable of suppressing spe- 
cial pressures in accord with some gen- 
eral vision of the state or world com- 
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munity. I feel that political scientists 
who have presented the simplistic the- 
ory of associations have done a disserv- 
ice, even when they have contributed 
much to our objective knowledge of pol- 
itics and even when they described the 
positive benefits of group politics. They 
have made of politics a mere grab bag 
of organized groups. They have failed 
to see that our troubles are in ourselves 
and not in our groups. We should be 
able, by a social and civic education ap- 
propriate to the theory of the associa- 
tional democracy, to raise a generation 
able to perceive and involve itself in a 
series of roles ranging from occupational 
and neighborhood associations to the 
functions of a national and world citi- 
zen. If we did so, we would naturally 
introduce sympathies that would con-. 
stantly arbitrate the disputes between 
the special interests that arise and are 
resolved in the personality. We would 
induce a higher and more general level 
of integration in each individual’s con- 
tribution to the policies of collective 
action. Groups would not then dom- 
ineer their parochial membership; they 
would be understood and controlled 
within their members’ bosoms. And 
group leaders, too, moderated by their 
followers and disciplined to the larger 
meanings of their roles, would turn less 
to piracy on the social main. 

The transition from individualized to 
modern group political processes was 
not accompanied by a deterioration in 
political morality nor by a shift from 
a broad vision of political policy to a 
narrow one. The Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads can compare itself favor- 
ably in these respects with the promot- 
ers of the great early railroads such as 
Leland Stanford. All the more remark- 
able, then, are the fervid efforts of the 
leaders of associations and groups to 
represent themselves as individuals of 
the old stripe. I suppose that the asso- 
ciation leadership would say that they 
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Pressure Groups and the American Tradition 


By MURRAY S. STEDMAN, Jr. 


AsbrRracT: Present social research indicates that interest — 
groups have’little effect on the formation or on the distribution 
of basic values. On the other hand, these groups are often able 

to create a short-run favorable climate of opinion. Market re- 

search surveys and election campaign studies furnish the prin- 
cipal documented evidence on opinion fluctuations. To be 
successful, an interest group must rally to its cause formerly 
‘uncommitted persons who are latently predisposed toward the 
group’s values. The degree to which an interest group may 
mobilize wide support depends on its ability to capitalize on 
predispositions. These, in turn, may best be ascertained by 
examination of interpersonal relations which serve as anchorage 
points for opinions, habits, attitudes, and values. Theory and 
practice both suggest that an effective interest group must give 
attention to the horizontal:as well as to the vertical flow of 
communication. Conversations between people may have a 
greater effect than the impact of mass media on people. 
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HE PURPOSE of this essay is to 

explore the relationship between in- 
terest groups and the American tradi- 
tion. While the term “interest group” 
is well defined in other articles in this 
issue, the expression “American tradi- 
tion” is not. In order to avoid any 
misunderstanding, let us assume at the 
outset that by “American tradition,” 
we mean values and value systems which 
are basic to our culture and our insti- 
“tutions. Our main inquiry is whether, 
and if so, how, interest groups are able 
to change values. A related concern is 
to see how interest groups may capital- 
ize on existing values. 


THE NATURE OF VALUES 


In examining traditions, in this case 
the American, it is important to under- 
score the concept of values. They are 
at the core of a culture; and they affect, 
in ways that are not clearly understood, 
attitudes and decisions for change. In 
other than a superficial sense, social 
psychologists and sociologists have not 
been able to develop a satisfactory defi- 
nition of a “value”; but they are in 
fairly general accord that a value has 
certain characteristics—such as longev- 
ity and resiliency—which distinguish it 
from an “attitude,” or from a “belief.” 
The semantic differences may be illus- 
trated by the following sentences: “Hon- 
esty is the best policy” is a value judg- 
ment which extols a specific value. 
“There is such a place as Timbuctoo” 
illustrates a belief. “I am opposed to 
billboard advertising” exemplifies an at- 
titude. 

There is evidence that value systems 
change very slowly. The high prestige 
accorded to honesty, courage, and loy- 
alty, for example, is not unique to Amer- 
ica nor to Western Europe. While value 
systems are in large part culturally de- 
termined, they still seem to have some 
elements of universality. For instance, 
in no culture of any consequence is dis- 
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honesty considered a notable virtue, nor 
is matricide honored. 

Professor Dallas Smythe, who is Re- 
search ‘Professor of Communications at 
the University of Illinois, has suggested 
four basic or pervasive values (we would 
call them “beliefs”) which have been 
central to American culture. These 
views: are, first, “the universe is con- 
ceived along mechanistic lines”; sec- 
ondly, “man is conceived to be destined 
to master the mechanistic universe”; 
thirdly, “men are conceived, in some 
sense, to be equal’; and, lastly, “man is 
conceived to be perfectible.” “These 
four values,” continues’ Professor 


-Smythe, “provided the basis for the 


American version of the Protestant 
Ethic.” Under the impact of wars, de- 
préssions, and especially the rise of a 
mass-market economy, some concepts 
which can be deduced from these beliefs 
—such as optimism and individualism— 
have been slowly eroding. 

Another characteristic American idea 
highlighted by Professor Smythe—and 
here we would agree that it should be 
called a “value”—is the notion of sci- 
entism. This is the concept “that all 
human problems are ultimately soluble 
through applying the [manipulative] 
methods of physical science.” This 
naive dogma, widely held by logical 
positivist philosophers, has invaded large 
areas of modern social research. An 
amusing by-product has been the frantic 
endeavor to create “mathematical” mod- 
els in the social sciences. 

General statements about ‘American 
values, while stimulating, do not lend 
themselves to precise analysis. From 
the point of view of a social scientist, 
the limited but painstaking type of re- 
search brilliantly illustrated in Kenneth 
W. Underwood’s recent book, Protestant 
and Catholic, is more likely to advance 


1 Dallas W. Smythe, address before the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission, National 
Council of Churches, February 18, 1958. 
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our understanding? In this work, 
which may well become a modern clas- 
sic, Professor Underwood demonstrates 
the close relationship between values 
and attitudes, on the one hand, and re- 
ligious persuasion, on the other. In 
.Holyoke, Massachusetts—in certain re- 
spects not a representative American 
city—the pluralism in value systems is 
extraordinarily great. Even inside the 
same religious groupings, clashes con- 
stantly occur over which values are to 
be considered basic. Presumably, Pro- 
fessor Underwood’s findings would hold 
true for other American cities. 


On the action level, it is worth noting * 


that certain specific values, to which 
most Americans today would readily 
give lip service, seem to have little effect 
on decision making. Observing an elec- 
toral campaign, a visiting cultural an- 
thropologist from another-country might 
suppose from the oratory that the basic 
American values were thrift and individ- 
ualism. Yet, credit buying and the tes- 
timony of David Riesman’s books would 
indicate that these values are more hor- 
tatory than action motivating. 

Values seem to have institutional sup- 
port, which may be one reason for their 
longevity. For example, the banks sup- 
port the concept of frugality, the gov- 
ernment supports the concept of patri- 
otism, and the universities back the 
ideals of free inquiry. In our own cul- 
ture, the churches, the law, education, 
and the family are the chief transmit- 
ters of value. 


METHODS , 


The historical method by itself is not 
sufficiently accurate to be of much help 
in a scientific study of the changing im- 
pact of values in any given culture. For 
example, prominent historians still vo- 
ciferously disagree as to what were the 
values which were cherished by the New 


2Kenneth W. Underwood, Protestant and 
Catholic (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1957). 
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England Puritans; and it seems unlikely 
that the debate will be resolved shortly. 

On the other hand, modern social re- 
search has devised numerous precise 
techniques which, if applied over long- 
time intervals, should be able to meas- 
ure changes in basic values in the same 
fashion that the same techniques now 
can measure short-run changes in atti- 
tude. Examples of these methods are 
to be found in the voting-behavior stud- 
ies of Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Bernard 
R. Berelson, the community studies of 
Lloyd Warner, and in the standard pub- 
lic-opinion-poll compilations. Also on 
the positive side,.it may be observed 
that a good deal is known today about 
the formation and transmission of atti- 
tudes. 

Most of this information has‘ accrued 
as a by-product of mass-communication 


research. Originally this research rested 


on the following model: mass media 
spoke from highly centralized positions 
to millions of persons who were assumed 
to react automatically to electronic or 
printed stimuli. Herice, there was great. 
concentration on individual responses, as 
in public-opinion polls or in market re- 


search. Thus, for an interest group to 


affect decisions, that is, create action, it 
was assumed that the type of message 
which would appeal to millions of “un- 
decided” citizens would create a basis 
for unified political action. 

While this type of social research was 
being developed, another and apparently 
unrelated movement was in full stride. 
This movement grew out of the labora- 
tory studies by experimental psycholo- 
gists such as the late Kurt Lewin of the 
behavior of small groups. In these ex- 
periments, in an effort to verify hypoth- 
eses, the model situation was to subject 
controlled and uncontrolled groups to a 


- variety of experiences. 


Almost by chance, it seems, certain 
students of voting behavior were forced 
to relate or try to relate tenets of mass- 
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communication theory to small-group re- 
search. In this convergence, sociologists 
such as Lazarsfeld and his -associates 
pioneered. The result of a decade and 
- a half of their labors is brilliantly at- 


tested to in the recent book, Personal © 


Influence .In this work Katz and Laz- 


arsfeld expound the following hypoth-. 


eses: Communication is a two-step flow; 
it goes from the media to certain opinion 
leaders; these leaders then interpret the 
“objective reality” of the world to those 
in their peer groups. However, this 
vertical process does not tell the whole 
story, for there is also a horizontal proc- 
ess in which opinion leaders at the same 
level transmit information to each other. 

It should be. noted that the Decatur 
study, reported by Katz and Lazarsfeld 
in the same volume, tends td confirm 
the validity of these hypotheses. 


PREDISPOSITION 


In The People’s Choice, Lazarsfeld 
and his colleagues developed an “index 
of political predisposition” which en- 
abled them to predict with considerable 
accuracy how a potential voter would 
actually vote. It was found that a use- 
ful index of voting intention could be 
constructed on the basis of such known 
factors as socio-economic status and re- 
ligious affiliation. 

More recently, in Personal Influence, 
Katz and Lazarsfeld develop the thesis 
that the role of primary groups is of 
extraordinary importance in communi- 
cation and in the action which may fol- 
low from communication. It is the lead- 
ers of these informal groups who, after 
exposure to, the media, effectively in- 


terpret developments to their followers. - 


Of the areas studied—food purchasing, 
dress fashions, movies, and public affairs 


3 Elihu Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Per- 
sonal Influence (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1955). 

4Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 
Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948). 
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—only the women leaders in the area 
of public affairs showed a high corre- 
lation with socio-economic status. In 
all class groups, for example, opinion 
leaders regarding the cinema were the 
youngest group of women. 

To those who ferret out the particular 
behavior patterns of interest groups, the 
concept of “predisposition” appears ex- 
traordinarily fruitful. It does so for the 
following reasons: 

The model of mass communications 
research—the media speaking to millions 
of atomized individuals—implied that 
access to the media was the primary re- 
quirement in mobilizing public opinion. 
Thus, newspaper comment, radio bar- 
rages, billboards, and pamphlets were 
the obvious ways to convert the uninter- 
ested to partisans. 

The model used in laboratory experi- 
ments with small groups seemed to have 
no application to large-scale, real-life 
situations. 

The newer concept of predisposition, 
based to a great extent on the values of 
the small or informal group, of which 
the individual is a part, offers a more 
satisfactory model: -It does so because 
it explains more adequately than the 
other theories what we all have ob- 
served.® 

5 An “index of political predisposition” was 
developed in the, Erie County study of. the 
1940 Presidential election. It was built from 
combining the three primary personal charac- 
teristics of socio-economic status level, re- 
ligion, and residence. See The People’s Choice, 
by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 
Hazel Gaudet (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1948), pp. 25-26 and p., 174. The 
Elmira study of the 1948 Presidential election, 
Voting, by Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Laz- 
arsfeld, and William N. McPhee (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954) refers to the 
same concept on pp. 125~26. A critical view of 
this concept is found in The Voter Decides, by 
Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren 
E. Miller (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1954) at p. 85. This book reports a 
survey of behavior and attitudes of voters in 
the 1952 Presidential election. It was con- 
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AN APPLICATION OF THE PREDIS- 
POSITION THEORY 


The standard analysis of the Anti- 
Saloon League is to be found in Peter 
Odegard’s book, Pressure Politics.® The 
story is familiar enough: mobilization of 

` Protestant churchwomen and church- 
men; the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars on’ prohibition pamphlets, books, 
and brochures; the direct pressures put 
on Congressmen and would-be Congress- 
men; the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment by Congress and state leg- 
islatures, both rurally dominated. 

On the surface, Model No. 1 seems to 
be perfectly illustrated. But was it? 
Drawing on both the excellent account 
by Professor Odegard and also on the 
more recent hypotheses of Katz and 
Lazarsfeld, the events may~be differ- 
ently reconstructed, as follows: 

A group of well-financed prohibition- 
ists decided that alcohol must be out- 
lawed. 

They established ‘a 
Office.” 3 

- Those in the Washington office “put 
pressure on Congress” by the usual 
means. 

Simultaneously, they also flooded the 

country with “dry” literature. 
They also put pressure on candidates 
for Senatorial and Congressional, as well 


“Washington 


as state, positions to “declare them- . 


selves” ‘on the issue. 


ducted by the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. In Personal Infiu- 
ence, by Elihu Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
(Glencoe, Il.: The Free Press, 1955), the role 
of group influences, especially of interper- 
. sonal communications, is once again stressed. 
If “predisposition” is associated with primary 
and informal groups, there is nothing mys- 
terious about the basic idea, even if its use in 
predicting political preferences may be ‘chal- 
lenged. The whole concept requires further 
examination, but it is one of the most fruitful 
hypotheses to be developed in recent years. 
6 Peter M. Odegard, Pressure Politics: The 
Story of the Anti-Saloon League (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1928). 
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They were absolutely and resolutely 
nonpartisan; and, as sensible men, ig- 
nored the Prohibition party on the very © 
good ground its candidates were sure to 
lose. 

They obtained access to thousands of 
Protestant pulpits, especially in rural 
and small-town areas. 

But the first crucial step occurred at. 
this point: hundreds of thousands of 
persons, with no particular personal in- 
terest in the liquor question, became 
convinced that the drive toward legal- 
ized abstinence was a religious issue. 
They took this interest because they 
looked to their church as the dominant 
reference group. If the church said 
drinking was a sin, it was. 

Yet church pronouncements, whether 


in this Republic or in other cultures, do 


not of themselves dictate political or 
social action on the part of their con- 
stituents. What Professor Odegard 
realized as so obvious that he scarcely 
mentioned it, but what actually occurred 
was this: thousands of church-related 
informal groups discussed the liquor 
question, arrived at decisions to act, and 
took effective political action. Here is 
the key to the explanation of the phe- 
nomena] political success of the crusade. 

To put the matter another way, 
the Anti-Saloon League mobilized what 
David Truman has called a “potential 
interest group” into being.’ Yet this is 
not the whole picture. What the League 
did was to capitalize on the predispo- 
sitions of a majority of Americans as 
of that time. By ethnic background, 
church affiliation, and ecological charac- 
teristics, this latent majority was pre- 
disposed against alcohol. What the 
Anti-Saloon League did with such no- 
table success was to activate these pre- 
dispositions. 

Of course, the campaign ammunition 
furnished by the well-financed Washing- 


7 David Truman, The Governmental Proc- 
ess (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951). 
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ton office was important in triggering 
the response, yet the people on the firing 
line were the thousands of opinion lead- 
ers in the small groups. Without their 
support, the campaign might well have 
achieved the same degree of fulfillment 
as, say, that of Henry George and his 
disciples. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF INTEREST GROUPS , 


In the sense that we have used the 
term “values,” it is clearly out of the 
question for an interest group to affect 
values as such. Some values, such as 
loyalty, would probably continue in the 
United States under any conceivable po- 
litical regime. But if we use value in a 
less rigorous sense to denote a belief. or 
an attitude (as in the Jacob study of 
attitudes of college students ê), there is 
evidence that interest groups, like ciga- 
rette advertisers, can mould popular 
opinions—at least in the short run. The 
evidence is incomplete because market 
research studies have been limited al- 
most exclusively to the effects of inten- 
sive, short-run campaigns. The same 
limitation is evident in studies con- 
ducted by social scientists regarding 
electoral campaigns. In the real world 
of political action, too, the efforts of 
an interest group to mould opinion are 
often countered by the efforts of an op- 
position group. 

With these reservations in mind, we 
must acknowledge as obvious that par- 
ticular interest groups have often suc- 
ceeded in achieving substantial legisla- 
tive victories. Any student of politics 
would cheerfully credit results of. the 
first magnitude to particular business, 
labor, or veteran groups. This is an- 
other way of saying that the most pow- 
erful interest groups frequently create a 
short-run favorable “climate of opinion.” 
We emphasize the term “short-run,” be- 
cause the data on long-term changes are 


8 Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in Col- 


lege (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957). 


` and occasionally in elections. 
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inconclusive. No one knows, for in- 
stance, whether the American Legion 
has in fact over the years managed to 
strengthen “patriotism.” 

Another limitation on interest groups 
is the fact that,their campaign to create 
favorable opinion may backfire. For 
example, a vigorous drive to ban an 
erotic French or Italian film seems ordi- 
narily only to result in increased pa- 
tronage of the condemned picture. Para- 
doxically, while a particular group may 
avoid the motion picture in question, 
other groups, which would otherwise 
have shown little interest in the pic- 


ture, descend on the cinema in droves. 
A 


INTEREST GROUP POTENTIAL 


To this point, we have argued that 
changes in the distribution of basic 
values have little or nothing to do with 
interest groups. Rather, it has been 
maintained such changes are the result 
of cultural, not political processes. On 
the other hand, when the more limited 
field of opinion formation and opinion 
manipulation is considered, some inter- 
est groups have achieved notable suc- 
cesses in legislative votes, in referenda, 
Under 
what conditions is such a mobilization 
of opinion possible? 

It is submitted that the following 
conditions are necessary: 

Values must be in competition with 
each other. 

The culture must be heterogeneous, 

The members of the interest group 
must have some common attitudes or 
shared value. 

Other people in the society, who are 
not in the particular interest group, 
must exist who are predisposed in favor 
of the interest group’s shared value. 

The interest group must then bring 
together for political action the largest 
possible number of persons who are al- 
ready predisposed favorably toward the 


value in question. To word the matter 


` 
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differently, the job of the interest group 
is to build up support for an existing 
value by bringing together latently dis- 
posed persons who share that value and 
then to channel their combined energies 
toward a specific goal of action. - 


THE IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNICATION 


As noted previously, the early “model” 
of communication assumed a flow from 
a central headquarters to particular in- 
dividuals. In the light of more recent 
communication research, this model has 
been replaced by the concept of a two- 


step flow—headquarters to opinion lead- 


ers and opinion leaders to smaller groups. 
Katz and Lazarsfeld have also drawn at- 
tention to the horizontal flow among 
opinion leaders from similar social strata 
and to the role of informal groups. How 
does this newer model affect interest 
group strategy? 


It is suggested that the following con- . 


siderations are pertinent: 
The main effort is. to communicate 
_from headquarters to the opinion lead- 
ers at each social level. The leaders, in 
turn, through the mechanism of informal 
groups, interpret and pass on the infor- 
mation to other group members. 
Another effort is to affect the hori- 
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zontal flow of communication from 
leader to leader in the different peer 
groups. The “message” from headquar- 
ters, while containing a substantial simi- 
lar idea, would have to be reworded in 
terms of the socio-economic and educa- 
tional status of the particular level of 
group leaders. _ 

The flow of reactions back to head- 
quarters should be analyzed qualita- 
tively as well as quantitatively. The 
important consideration is to relate the 
response to a particular level or type of 
group. 

In general, ‘communication between 
people may have a greater effect than 
the effect of mass media on people. 
This is so because interpersonal rela- 
tions seem to be “anchorage points” for 
individual opinions, attitudes, habits, 
and values.’ . i 

In any opinion research undertaken 


. by an interest group, the “respondents” 


must be studied within the context of 
the group or groups to which they be- 
long, for these groups may influence the 
respondents’ attitudes and also their ac- 
ceptance or rejection of mass-media at- 
tempts to influence them.° 

9 Katz and Lazarsfeld, op. cit. 


supra), p. 44 
10 Ibid., p. 131. 
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Group Representation in Britain and the United States 


By SamueL H. BEER 


ABSTRACT: Certain changes in the modern economy stand in _ 
marked contrast with the individualist, laissez-faire model. 
- This new “collectivism” can be summarized under four head- 
-ings. The tendency to concentrate economic power among a 
few big buyers or sellers in a particular industry or complex of 
industries; the changes in internal structure resulting from this 
increase in the size of units which we term bureaucracy and 
‘managerialism; the method of dealing with one another of these 
units by bargaining or “collective bargaining”; and the ability 
of the units when dealing with consumers to shape and even 
create the very wants which the units supposedly came into 
existence to satisfy. Parallel changes in the polity provide us 
with a “‘collectivist” model that we can use to compare the. dis- 
tribution of power on the plane of pressure groups and parties 
-- in Britain and United States. It appears that the British 
polity comes closer to this model than the American. 
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Group REPRESENTATION IN BRITAIN AND THE U. S. 


E USUALLY think of Great Brit- 
-ain.as a country of strong parties 


and weak pressure groups; the United. 


States as a country of weak parties and 
strong pressure groups. I wish to sug- 
gest some contrary views: that not only 
are British parties strong, but so also 


are British pressure groups; that in- 


comparison both American. parties and 
pressure groups are weak. The terms 
“strong” and “weak” cry out to be de- 
fined. The meanings I give them. de- 
rive from a historical development—the 
rise of “collectivism”—that has similarly 
affected both parties and pressure groups. 

What are the consequences for policy? 
Strong parties can more readily resist 
pressure groups. They can also more 
readily yield them what they want. On 
the other hand, the dispersion of power 
may simply produce a self-defeating war 


of all against all in which even the spe- - 


cial interests suffer. Centralized power 
at least creates the possibility of de- 
liberate and orderly solutions. 


THE COLLECTIVIST Economy 


The virtue of centralized power is 
worth examining if for no other reason 
than that the opposite doctrine holds 
so high a place -in liberal democratic 
thought. Liberals and Radicals in both 
Britain and America have applied the 
doctrine of dispersed power to both the 
economy and the polity. In the Smith- 
ian model of the economy, for instance, 
the wealth of the nation and the satis- 
faction of consumers’ wants will be 
-maximized if the market is free. No 
unit, not even government, is to exercise 
“market power.” Once: power is re- 
moved, rational and voluntary exchange 
will result and along with it other de- 
sirable consequences in the allocation of 
resources and the satisfaction of the con- 
sumer. 

Very similar is the Liberal-Radical 
model of the polity. Remove Burke’s 
“established” aristocracy and all other 
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agents of power that had historically 
guided the political process; reduce so- 
ciety to its individual, rational atoms; 
then, power removed, reason will reign. 


‘A free, competitive marketplace of ideas, 


automatic and self-regulating like the 
marketplace of the laissez-faire economy, 
will test the truth of opinions. Upon 
opinions so tested, popular government 
will base public policy. i 

In both the British and American 
economies in the nineteenth century, the 
market conditions required by the self- 
regulating model did actually exist in . 
very great degree. And in both, to no 
inconsiderable extent, these conditions 
still exist. But in the past two genera- 
tions or so, certain structural changes 
have taken place—reaching a further 
point of development in Britain than in 
the United States—that depart radically 
from this model. These developments, 
which we may call “collectivism,” can 
be summarized under four headings. 
One is the tendency to a concentration 
of economic power among a few large 
buyers or sellers in a particular industry 
or complex of industries. Along with 
the increase in size of units has gone a . 
change in internal structure that is re- 
ferred to by terms such as bureaucracy 
and managerialism. Moreover, where 
such large units have grown up, they 
tend to deal with one another by a proc- 
ess of “bargaining’—or perhaps it is 
better to say, “collective bargaining.” 
Finally, while bargaining tends to be 
confined to the relations of producers— 
whether business firms or trade unions 
—in their dealings-with the mass of 
ultimate consumers, large units have 
learned to shape, even to create, the 
very “wants” that presumably they have 
come into existence to satisfy. 


CoLLECTIVIST PARTIES 


In the polity as in the economy, there 
have been similar tendencies toward col- 
lectivism. By this I do not mean the in- 
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crease in government intervention—the 
rise of the welfare state and the con- 
trolled economy. I mean rather that in 


the political structure have occurred cer-. 


tain changes analogous to those changes 
in economic structure summarized above. 
Starting from these contrasting models 
of the polity, the self-regulating and the 
collectivist, we may compare the dis- 
tribution of power in Britain and the 
United States. It would appear that, 
as economic collectivism has proceeded 
farther in Britain than in the United 
States, so also has political collectivism. 


We may look first at the relative num- 


ber of units and their internal struc- 
ture. Examined in the light of these 
criteria, both British parties and pres- 
sure groups present striking contrasts 
with the American models. While in 
both polities there are two’ major par- 
ties, the loose and sprawling parties of 
American politics make the British ap- 
pear highly concentrated. In the Ameri- 
can party, power is dispersed among 
many wnits—for example, personal fol- 
lowings or state and local machines— 
with the result that only occasionally 
and for limited purposes, such as nomi- 
nating a Presidential candidate, does 
the national party act as a unit. In 
terms of density—that is, the per cent 
of eligibles organized as party members 
—American parties exceed British. But 
if we apply a measure of intensity, such 
as payment of dues, it is clear that Brit- 
ish parties have mobilized the electorate 
far more highly than have American. 
In the British party, moreover, this 
membership is brought together for uni- 
fied action by an elaborate and effec- 
tive system of articulation, in particular 
active representative bodies extending 
from bottom to top and a bureaucratic 


staff running from top to bottom. There | 


are still semiautonomous centers within 
the party that a perfected merger would 
obliterate. But to an American, a Brit- 
ish party is a highly unified social body, 
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remarkably well equipped for co-ordi- 
nated action: we think, for instance, of 
the fact that all candidates must be ap- 
proved by a central-party agency and 
that they will all run on the same plat- 
form. No doubt, the most striking ex- 
pression of this power of united action 
is the extent of party voting in the 
House of Commons. Judged even by 
Lowell’s strict criteria, party voting has 
been on the increase for a hundred years 
and today reaches nearly one hundred 
per cent.+ 

Along with such concentration, and 
perhaps making it possible, goes a high 
measure of political homogeneity. (I do 
not mean social homogeneity, for, meas- 
ured by nonpolitical criteria, the British 
are a very heterogeneous people.) This 
political homogeneity in the electorate 
as a whole is reflected in what students 
of voting behavior call the “national- 
izing” of British politics. When politi- 
cal opinion moves, it moves in unison 
throughout the country: in a general 
election the “swing” from one party to 
the other is much the same in every 
constituency. In the United States, as 
Schattschneider and Paul David have 
shown, voting has also tended in this 
direction. Sectionalism and the num- 


-ber of one-party states are on the de- 


cline. But—as 1956 illustrates—noth- 
ing like the uniformity of swing in Brit- 
ish voting has been reached. 


1 Lowell counted as a party vote a division 
in which at least 90 per cent of one party 
voted in favor and at least 90 per cent of the 
other party voted against. A. L. Lowell, “The 
Influence of Party upon Legislation in Eng-` 
land and America,” Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for 1901, Vol. 
1 (Washington, 1902), pp. 319-542. 

2E. E. Schattschneider, “The United States: 
The Functional Approach to Party Govern- 
ment,” in Sigmund Neumann (Ed.), Modern 
Political Parties (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1956), pp. 194-215. Paul David, 
‘Intensity of Inter-Party Competition and the 
Problem of Party Realignment”; a paper pre- 
sented at the meeting of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association, September 5-7, 1957. 
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In spite of mass membership and rep- 
resentative bodies, however, the internal 
structure of the British party gives great 
power to central party leaders—far 
more, of course, than that possessed by 
American leaders. It is rather as if the 
Congressional caucus of post-Federalist 
days had been imposed upon the Jack- 
sonian party system. In both British 
parties, as R. T. McKenzie has shown, 
the leaders of the parliamentary party, 
and especially the Leader, are domi- 
nant. That is a loose description and 
needs must be, since the Leader’s power 
is complex and certainly far from dic- 
tatorial. He must continually practice 
“the art of management,” appeasing a 


dissident faction, finding a formula, 


keeping up party morale. Indeed, he is 
a “manager’—a modern-day manager 
committed to party principle, of course, 


but by his function compelled above all ` 


to think of the continuation of the or- 
ganization. 


CoLLECTIVIsT PRESSURE GROUPS 


Turning from parties to pressure 
groups, we find that in Britain as in 
the United States, the center of the 
stage is occupied by organizations based 
on the great economic interest groups 
of modern society, especially the big 
three of business, labor, and agriculture. 
Given the nature of public policy, which 
affects these interests so often and so 
intimately, pressure groups claiming to 
speak for them are bound in turn to in- 
fluence policy making more frequently 
and on the whole more effectively than 
pressure groups of other types. 

In Britain as well as the United States, 
in addition to such “self-oriented” pres- 
sure groups, we must also deal with 
what S. E. Finer calls “promotional” 
groups. Among the former we may 

3R. T. McKenzie, Britisk Political Parties 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1955), passim. 

4S, E. Finer, Anonymous Empire: A Study 


of the Lobby in Great Britain (London: Pall 
Mall Press, 1958), p. 3. 
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classify such organization as the Fed- 
eration of British Industries, the Trades 
Union Congress, the National Farmers 
Union, the British Medical Association, 
the National Union of Teachers, the 
British Legion, the National and Local 
Government Officers’ Association. The 
“promotional” groups include the How- 
ard League for Penal Reform, the Na- 
tional Council for Civil Liberties, the 
Peace Pledge Union, the Campaign for 
the Limitation of’ Secret Police Pow- 
ers. As compared with the self-oriented 
groups, writes Finer, the latter “do not 
represent ‘interests’ in the same sense 
at all. They represent a cause, not a 
social or economic ‘stake’ in society.” > 

Such a broad distinction in the char- 
acter of goals tends to have important 
consequences for structure and behavior. 
The promotional group, for instance, 
tends to be open to all like-minded per- 
sons, while the self-oriented group has, 
so to speak, a fixed clientele. By and 
large the self-oriented group can more 
readily extract money and work from its 
members on a continuing and regular- 
ized basis. It may also be less subject 
to splintering and more capable of con- 
tinuous, unified action. At least in part 
for such reasons, the more powerful 
pressure groups of the British polity are 
self-oriented groups, based on a voca- 
tional interest, bureaucratic in struc- 
ture, and continuing over a long period 
of time. While some form of group 
politics has long flourished in the Brit- 
ish as in other polities, this modern, col- 
lectivist type has emerged only in re- 
cent generations. There is some sense 
in saying that one line of development 
in the history of British pressure groups 

5 Ibid. 

6S. H. Beer, “The Representation of Inter- 
ests in British- Government: Historical Back- 
ground,” American Political Science Review, 
Vol. 51, No. 3 (September 1957), pp. 635-45; 
“Pressure Groups and Parties in Britain,” 


American Political Science Review, Vol. 50, 
No. 1 (March 1956), p. 4. 
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has been from the promotional to the 
self-oriented, vocational type. Possibly 
a similar development has taken place 
in the United States, although here the 
third party has often played the role of 
the promotional group in Britain. We 
might also.find that the promotional 
group remains a more important fea- 
ture of the American polity than of the 
British. 


Farm, labor, and business organizations 


Concentration: and bureaucracy char- 
acterize British pressure groups as well 
as parties. Hardly without exception 
the big vocational pressure groups in 
Britain have a higher index of density 
and concentration. There, for instance, 
the National Farmers Union is the only 
significant organization of farmers and 
includes 90 per cent of its potential 
membership. In the United States, of 
course, only a fraction—no more than 
30 per cent—of all farmers are or- 
ganized and these are divided among 
three main groups and various minor 
ones. While absolute numbers are much- 
‘smaller in Britain, we must remember 
that British agriculture is highly di- 
versified as to crops, size of farms, and 
location. Yet through the NFU British 
farmers speak with one>voice to a de- 
gree rarely achieved by farmers in the 

‘ United States. No doubt this is true 
because to no small extent the organi- 
zation is run from the top. In Bedford 
Square is a large and able bureaucracy 
and at: its head ‘stands one of the 
ablest managers in. modern Britain, Sir 
James Turner—sometimes known as the 
“Sacred Bull of British Agriculture.” 

In the field ‘of trade unions, just a 
little less than half the total working 
force has been organized, while in the 
United States the figure is around a 
quarter. To one peak organization, the 
TUC, nearly all unions are affiliated and 
it has been the undisputed spokesman 
‘for organized labor for generations. Its 
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permanent secretary; even when Walter 


Citrine held the post, has never occupied 
the position of, say,-a Gompers. The 
heads of the Big Three,’ however, have 
as prominent a political role as our 
Reuther, Meany, and Lewis. The Brit- 
ish labor leaders of this generation are 
more likely to have worked their way up 
the bureaucratic ladder by long and able 
management than to have emerged from 
heroic struggles for the right to organize 
or for better contracts. Contrary to 
popular impression and in strong con- 
trast with American experience, the 
strike has almost ceased to be an instru- 
ment of labor-management relations in 
Britain since as far back as 1932.° If 
by bureaucracy, however, we mean full- 
time paid staff, then British unions gen- 
erally are far less well endowed than 
American. The reluctance of the rank 
and file to pay dues sufficient to employ 
such staffi—and to pay substantial sal- 
aries to any permanent official—seri- 
ously handicaps British ‘unions.® — 

In the field of business, in Britain as 
in the United States the basic unit of 
political action is the trade association. 
Comparison is made a little easier if we 
consider only national manufacturing 
trade associations.1° Of these there are 
1,300 in Britain and some 950 in the 
United States. Density is high: a sam- 
ple survey showed that 90 per cent of 
larger firms and 76 per cent of smaller 
firms in Britain belong to such ‘associa- 
tions. Concentration among manufac- 


T The Transport and General Workers’ Un- 
jon; the National Union of General and Mu- 
nicipal Workers; the Amalgamated Engineer- _ 
ing Union—which among them include 30 per 
cent of all unionists affiliated to the TUC. 

8 Hugh A. Clegg, “Strikes,” Political Quar- 
terly, Vol. 27, No. 1 (January-March 1956), 
pp. 31-35. 

3 John A. Mack, “Trade Union Leadership,” 


Political Quarterly, Vol. 27, No, 1 (January- 


March 1956), p. 77. - 

10Data on British associations are from 
PEP. Industrial Trade Associations; Activi- 
ties and Organization (London, 1957). 
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turing trade associations is considerably 
- greater in Britain. The peak association 
is the Federation of British Industries 
(FBI) which represents, through its 
affiliated trade associations and directly 
through member firms, some 85 per 
cent of all manufacturing concerns em- 
ploying ten or more workers. Jn the 
United States, on the other hand, the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
has never represented more than 6 per 
cent of all manufacturing concerns.*? If 
the same base as that used for the FBI 
were taken, however, there is reason ‘to 
think that the NAM figure would be 
. more like 20 per cent to 25 per cent. 
The contrast would still be striking. 


BARGAINING IN THE POLITY 


So much for the briefest sort of 
sketch of collectivism in the structure 
of the British polity. . Let us turn to 
the modes of interaction of these mas- 
sive unit actors, in particular the politi- 
cal party and the pressure group. 

What we have called bargaining is a 
principal trait of the relationships of 
large producers in the collectivist econ- 
omy. Its essence is that each of the 
negotiating units is highly dependent on 
the other as a seller or as a buyer. In 
a free market, on the other hand, each 
seller can turn to other buyers and each 


buyer to other sellers and none have 


significant market power. In bargain- 
ing, however, .each unit has substantial 
market power; hence, the ultimate de- 
cision is made as a result of negotiations 
in which each gauges his offers in the 
light of expectations about the possible 
offers of the other.** 


115. E. Finer, “The Federation of British 
Industries,” Political Studies, Vol. 4, No. 1 
(February 1956), p. 62. 

12 R, W. Gable, “N.A.M.: Influential Lobby 
or Kiss of Death?”, Journal of Politics, Vol. 
15 (May 1953), p. 257. 

18 See Thomas C. Schelling, “An Essay on 
Bargaining,” American. Economic Review, Vol. 
“45, No. 3 (June 1956), pp. 281-83. 
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A similar kind of decision making oc- 
curs where a party enjoys large power 


- over the authority of government, while 


a pressure group with which it deals 
enjoys similar power over something— 
such as votes—that the party wants. 
Such a situation is very different from 
one in which government authority is 
dispersed among many elected office- 
holders and voting power among an un- 
organized electorate. In the latter situ- 


- ation, there is a kind of bidding for 


votes on one side and for promises or 
policies on the other that has a limited, 
but real, analogy with the economic free 
market. Where the centralized party in 
office confronts the massively organized 
pressure group, decisions are made quite 
differently. Indeed, some who have sat 
in on the Annual Price Review between 
the National Farmers Union in Britain 
and the Ministry of Agriculture have re- 
ported that the proceedings and the way 
in which a settlement is reached re- 
semble nothing so much as collective 
bargaining. For both the farmers and 
the ministry there is a range of out- 
comes that would be better than no 
agreement at all. Each opponent pretty 
well knows what this range is. No won- 
der it has sometimes taken four months 
for a decision to be reached! 
Consultation with interests is a fea- 
ture of all modern Western democratic 
governments. Some years ago Leiser- 
son, writing of representative advisory 
committees, traced their origin to “the 
delegation of discretionary rule-making 
powers under legislative standards to 
administrative agencies executing var- 


ious types of social legislation.” ** Lei- 


serson’s statement, broadened somewhat, 
is a generalization valid for not: only 
American, but also for Western Euro- 
pean government: increasing govern- 


14 Avery Leiserson, Administrative Regula- 
tion: A Study in Representation of Interests 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942), 
p. 162. 
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ment intervention for such purposes as 
social reform, economic stability, and 


national defense has led to the grant of ` 


rule-making power to administrative 
agencies and to increasing participation 
of interested groups in decision making 
at that level. 

Different stages in this development, 


however, can be distinguished, depend-- 


ing upon how far the scope of policy 
has been expanded and the polity has 
become collectivist. The extent to 
which power has been mobilized and 
unified on each side—on the side of the 
party in power and on the side of the 
pressure group with which it deals— 
will determine whether bargaining’ pre- 
dominates in’ the relationship. ` In the 
United States, we find administrative 
consultation on a vast scale both in 
Washington and in the state capitals. 
In Britain, a more collectivist polity, 
the situation is better described as 
“quasi-corporatism.” 

It. is against. the background of this 
power pattern that we must examine the 
emphasis that British pressure groups 
give to the various points in the process 
of decision making. The formal struc- 
ture of authority—British parliamentary 
government as compared with the Amer- 
ican separation of powers—will play its 
role. But we must recall that a hundred 
years ago Britain also had parliamen- 
tary government, yet pressure groups 
then gave far more attention to the leg- 
islature than they do now. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONSULTATION 


In each polity we may distinguish 
four main phases of policy making: at 
elections, in the legislature, within the 
party, and at the administrative level. 
British pressure groups exert their ma- 
jor influence at the administrative level, 
taking this to include both ministerial 
and official contacts. Perhaps their sec- 
ond most important point of influence is 
within the party. In contrast American 
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pressure groups, by and large, concen- 
trate on the first two points: the elec- 
torate and the legislature. 

There are, of course, many variations 
within these two broad patterns. A 
very important difference may result 
from the character of the power base of 
a group. There is a kind of power-— 
and this is particularly important in 
Britain—that is created by the expan- 
sion of policy itself. “The greater the 
degree of detailed and technical control 
the government seeks to exert over in- 
dustrial and commercial interests,” E. P. 
Herring wrote, “the greater must be 
their degree of consent and active par- 
ticipation in the very process of regula- 
tion, if regulation is to be effective or 
successful.” 15 This generalization, I 
should think, holds for most Western de- 
mocracies and surely for Britain. There, 
certain types of control exercised in re- 
cent years—price control, materials allo- 
cation, tariffs, import control, and the 
encouragement of exports and produc- 
tivity are only some of the more striking 
examples—simply could not be enforced. 
effectively without: the substantial co- 
operation of the groups concerned. The 
group’s technical advice is often well- 
nigh indispensable. But co-operation— 
something more than grudging consent 
to “the law’—is a further netessity. 
Our farm programs with their referenda 
and farmer-elected committees recognize _ 
this necessity. But in Britain the far 


_ wider scope of regulation and planning 


—even after the various “bonfires of 
controls”—gives this power factor far 
greater weight. 

A few examples: The farmers—mean- 
ing in effect the NFU—are represented 
on a set of local committees that have 
had important administrative duties un- 
der various agricultural programs, and 
the chance that the NFU might en- 


15 E. Pendleton Herring, Public Administra- 
tion and the Public Interest (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1936), p. 192. 
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courage these farmer representatives to 
withdraw from the committees has been 
a force in the annual price reviews. 
When the Conservatives in denational- 
izing part of the transport industry in 
1946 dismantled the government haul- 
. age (that is, trucking) system, a standby 
scheme was organized by the industry 
itself. The Labour government’s limi- 
tation of advertising expenditure was 
policed by the organized advertisers, and 
its important anti-inflationary effort to 
restrain both dividends and wage in- 
creases was carried out—and with re- 
markable success—on a voluntary basis 
by organized business and labor. 
Neither the British nor the American 
system of consultation between govern- 
ment and pressure groups has been fully 
described.*5* Some rough impressions, 
modestly intended, may be in order. In 
both countries the central device is 
the representative advisory committee. 
British examples range from high level 
bodies such as the Economic Planning 
Board, the National Joint Advisory 
Council of the Ministry of Labour, the 
National Production Advisory Council 
on Industry, on which the relevant peak 
organizations, the FBI, BEC and TUC, 
are represented, to the multitude of ad- 
visory committees of the main economic 
departments to which trade associations 
send representatives. The latter are 
connected with the system of “spon- 
soring” departments which grew up dur- 
ing and after World War II and which 
means today that every industry and 
every branch of it, no matter how small, 
has a sponsoring department or section 
of one, somewhere in the government 
machine. Apart from such committees, 
although often around them, a regular 
152 For a brief sketch of important aspects 
of American practice see Consultation with 
Industry. Historical Reports on Defense Pro- 
duction, Report No. 19. A History of the 
Office of Industry Advisory Committees of 


the N.P.A. (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, 1953). 
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system of informal consultation has 
grown up. Private and public bureau- 
crats continually call one another on 
the telephone or meet for luncheon and 
discuss a problem on a first-name basis. 
Often several departments and several 
groups are concerned. 

On the American side, the immense 
documentation on advisory committees 
in the federal government that was as- 
sembled by a subcommittee of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee in 1957 
has not yet been analyzed by political 
scientists.2* But it is clear that from 
the time of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, the use of this device, from 
being relatively rare, has immensely 
increased. The number of advisory 
committees associated with government . 
departments at the center—and in addi- 
tion to many more at the local or re- 
gional level—runs into the hundreds. 
One major set established by statute 
are in the Department of Agriculture— 
for instance, the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Committees. Of the remainder, the 
vast majority it seems are associated 
principally with the defense effort— 
procurement, development, standards, 
stockpiling, and so on—and consist of 
industry advisory committees. In com- 
parison with similar British industry 
advisory committees, the American ap- 
pear to depend less on trade associa- 
tions, the result at least in part of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 that 
requires that nonmembers as well as 
members of trade associations be in- 
cluded. The peak associations—the 
NAM and United States Chamber of 
Commerce—also play a much less 
prominent role than their British coun- 
terparts not being represented, as such, 

16 Advisory Committees (Parts I-V), sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 84th Congress, 2d Ses- 
sion (1956); Hearings before the same sub- 
committee on H.R. 3378, 85th Congress, Ist 


Session (1957); H.R. Report 576 on HR. 
7390, 85th Congress, Ist Session (1957). 
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on even the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil. Certainly trade unions are not 
called in for advice so frequently or on 
so broad a front in the United States 
as in Britain. The TUC alone, for in- 
stance, is represented on some 60 com- 
mittees touching all aspects of social and 
economic problems. 

Of the broad character of the power 
relationship we can speak with confi- 
dence: the American executive possesses 
far less actual power than the British. 
Quite apart from the degree of delegated 
powers in this country, the political in- 
dependence of Congress. and the exercise 
of administrative oversight by Congres- 
sional Committees mean that the group 
interested in influencing policy must 
give great attention to the legislature. 
Some years ago Blaisdell found that 
pressure groups, while concerned with 
the administration, focused their at- 
tention principally upon Congress." 
Broadly this must still be- the case, al- 
. though it would be interesting to know 
how far the defense effort may have 
shifted the balance. 


PRESSURE ON PARTIES 


At the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in 1956 the number of trade-union 
officials sitting as delegates ran into the 
hundreds, while at the Republican con- 


vention there was no more than a scat- 


tering. Generally, however, in both na- 
tional and state parties in the United 
States, the connection of pressure groups 
and parties is less close than in Britain. 
We do not have the formal affiliation of 
the trade union movement with one 
party. But the more important differ- 


. ence arises from the fact that American ` 


parties are so poorly unified that they 
do not provide an effective chanriel for 


17 Donald C. Blaisdell, Economic Power and 
Political Pressures, Monograph 26, T.N.E.C., 
Investigation of Concentration of Economic 
Power, 76th Congress, 3rd Session (Washing- 
ton, 1941), pp. 57 and 70. 
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influencing the use of government áu- 
thority. In Britain, on the other hand, 
the party ranks second—although per- 
haps a poor second—to the administra- 
tion as an object of pressure. 

Where the power is, there the pressure 
will be applied. Where we see the pres- 
sure being applied, therefore, we shall 
probably find the seat of power. Judged 
by this rule, the central organs of the 
British party, especially the parliamen- 
tary party, are far more powerful than 
the party’s representative assemblies. - 
Pressure groups do not openly descend 
on a British party conference as they do 
on the platform hearings of an American 
party convention. Their representa- 
tives, however, may be present and 
spokesmen for various special interests 
—farmers, trade unionists, veterans, 
teachers, old-age pensioners, advertising 
men with a concern for commercial 
broadcasting—will take up a good, deal 
of time at a party conference. 

The important point of influence, 
however, is the parliamentary party— 
its regular, full meetings and its special- 
ized committees—and to a lesser extent 
the party’s central office. We are fa- 
miliar with the way leaders of the La- 
bour party while in power or in opposi- 
tion will ‘frequently consult with the 
trade unions on pending decisions. 
There is also an active alignment, if not 
formal affiliation, of organized business 
with the Conservatives. During the 
passage of the bill nationalizing trans- 
port in 1946-47, for instance, the Con- 
servative opposition tabled several hun- 
dred amendments. Where had they 
come from? In practice the party’s 
Parliamentary Secretariat—a body of 
party employees, not MPs—acted as 
intermediary between the transport com- 
mittee-of the parliamentary party and 
the various pressure groups, especially 
the General Council of British Shipping, 
the Dock and Harbors Association, and 
a joint committee of the Federation of 
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British Industries, National Union of 
Manufacturers, and the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce.** 
Inseparable from these channels of 
influence is one of the, to an American, 
most curious phenomena of British poli- 
tics. He is the “interested MP”—that 
is, the member who is connected with 
an outside interest group by direct per- 
sonal involvement, such as occupation 
or ownership of property, or by mem- 
bership or office holding in an outside 
organization speaking for an interest 
group. Today and for generations the 
House of Commons through the per- 
sonal involvement of its members has 
represented a far wider range of inter- 
ests than has the American Congress, 
notoriously inhabited by lawyers. 
`` In Britain such personal involvement 
was a principal way in which interest 
groups of the nineteenth century made 
themselves heard in government. Of 
more importance in today’s collectivist 
polity is the member.connected with an 
outside organization. The MPs spon- 
sored and subsidized by the trade unions 
are the best-known examples. But there 
is also a host of others: a joint Hon- 
orary Secretary of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce, the 
Chairman of the Howard League for 
Penal Reform, a Director of. the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
the President of the British Legion, the 
Secretary of the National Tyre Distrib- 
utors Association—there seems to be 
hardly a member who fails to note some 
such connection in his biography in the 
Times’ House of Commons. Perhaps 
some Congressmen also have similar 
connections. Amid their wide member- 
ship in churches, fraternal organizations, 


18 Finer, op. cit. (note 3 supra), pp. 67-68. 
For other examples of pressure group activity 
in the House of Commons see J.’ D. Stewart, 
British Pressure Groups: Their Role in Rela- 
tion to the House of Commons (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1958). 
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and “patriotic” groups as recorded in 
the Congressional Directory, however, 


‘they fail to mention them. 


Perhaps, as S. E. Finer has suggested, 
the absence of such interested members 


' from the Congress is one reason why 


ure groups must make up 
by hiring lobbyists in 


American pre 
the deficieñ 


‘such large numbers. For the interested 


MP is an active lobbyist within the leg- 
islature. His principal role is played 
within the parliamentary party, but his 
activity in the House itself is more ob- 
servable. He may speak openly as the 
representative of.a group, as the Presi- 
dent of the British Legion often does 
in forwarding the Legion’s campaign to 
increase disability pensions.*® He is 
more likely to be effective at the amend- 
ment stage of a finance or other bill 
when, briefed by his association, he sug- 
gests changes, which perhaps at the 
same time are being urged on the Min- 
ister and civil servants by officers or 
staff of the pressure group. 


INFLUENCING PUBLIC OPINION 


Herring long ago observed how Amer- 
ican pressure groups direct great atten- 
tion to influencing public opinion: not 
only to win support for some immediate 
objective, but also to build up generally 
favorable attitudes. This he found to 
be a trait of the “new” lobby, and it is 
not irrelevant that this technique arose 
along with the development of modern 
mass-advertising methods and media. 
A major difference in Britain is that- the 
big vocational pressure groups rarely 
mount such public campaigns. In the 
nineteenth century, this was not so. Be- 
ginning late in the century, however, 
this propagandist function seems more 
and more to have passed to political 
parties. Today and for many years 
now, the parties, in contrast with the 

19J, H. Millett, “British Interest Group 


Tactics: A Case Study,” Political Science 
Quarterly (March 1957). 
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pressure groups, have virtually monop- 
olized communication with the voters as 
such—that is with the general public as 
distinguished from communication by a 
pressure group with its clientele. 

This. differentiation of function in 


political communication has gone very. 


much farther in Britain than in the 
United States. A striking feature of 
nearly all the vocational pressure groups 
there is the extent to which they urge 
their demands simply and frankly as 
special interests. There is a significant 
contrast, I think, with American pres- 
sure groups which tend to base their 
claims on some large principle of social 
philosophy or national policy—as, for 
example, in the vast public-relations pro- 
gram of the NAM. 

Yet the public campaign has some- 
times been used’ by the big pressure 
groups of British politics and its use 
may be on the increase. Examples 
are the antinationalization campaign 
launched by the Road Haulage Associa- 
tion in 1946-47; Tate and Lyle’s fa- 
mous “Mr. Cube” campaign against the 
nationalization of sugar refining in 
1949-50; and in general the growing use 
of Aims of Industry, a public-relations 
agency founded to defend and advocate 
free enterprise. Lesser efforts have been 
pressed by the National Union of Teach- 
ers and the British Legion. If this prac- 
tice grows greatly, one might well ex- 
pect it to weaken the position of the 
parties. 

Such‘a development—which I do not 
expect—could have great consequences 
for the British polity. For without in 
any degree being cynical, one must ac- 
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knowledge the large part played by 
British parties in creating the present 
political homogeneity of the British elec- 
torate—the national market for their 
brand-name goods. The British party 
battle is continuous and highly organ- 
ized and so also is the stream of propa- 
ganda directed at the voter. Through 
it the party voter is strengthened, if not 
created, and the tight party majority in 
the legislature prepared. Even more 
important, the framework of public 
thinking about policy, the ,voter’s sense 
of the alternatives, is fixed from above. 
Popular sovereignty in the polity has 
been qualified by the same means that 
have qualified consumers’ sovereignty 
in the economy. 

In this Americans are not likely to 
find much cause for self-congratulation. 
We will hardly say that we are more 
free of political propaganda. As in 
other aspects of the American power 
pattern, the difference is that the cen- 
ters from which this weighty influence 
emanates are far more dispersed and un- 
co-ordinated. Is this necessarily to our 
advantage? Some words of E. P. Herr- 
ing’s suggest an answer: 


A democracy inclines toward chaos rather 
than toward order. The representative 
principle, if logically followed, leads, to in- 
finite diversity rather than ultimate unity. 
. .. Since the “voice of the people” is a 
pleasant fancy and not a present fact, the 
impulse for positive political action must 
be deliberately imposed at some strategic 
point, if democracy is to succeed as a form 
of government.?° s 


20 Herring, op. cit. (note 15 supra), p. 377. 
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Pressure Groups in France 


By Henry W. EHRMANN 


Assrract: As elsewhere pressure groups in France operate 
on all levels of the political process: shaping public opinion, 
manipulating political parties, pressing for favorable legislation 
in Parliament and for desirable rulings by the executive. What 
distinguishes the tactics and the effects of pressure-group action 
from those in other countries results rather from the particu- 
larities of the French political apparatus, from the uneven de- 
velopment of economic growth, and from the divided loyalties 
of the French people. Because of the lack of disciplined par- 
ties in a multiparty parliamentary system, interest groups can 
operate from within the cabinet. The question to which ex- 
tent it has penetrated the once solidly walled sphere of the high 
administration is controversial. But that the rigidity and an 
“immobilism,” characteristic of pressure groups everywhere, is 
transferred in France to the machinery of government, is gen- 
erally admitted; it leads to an analogous immobilism of the 
political organs and hence has contributed to the crisis of the 
French Republic. i 
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HE founding fathers of the Fourth 

French Republic hoped to overcome 
the frustrations of the Third by finally 
joining economic and political democ- 
racy and by endowing both with a hith- 
erto unknown efficiency. The thinking 
of the most reflective groups in the re- 
sistance movement, the debates in the 
Constitutent Assemblies, and the text of 
the constitutional drafts all gave expres- 
sion to some form of pluralism as a 
means to achieve the announced goals. 
But the decisive problem of the relation- 


ship between groups and government _ 


was never clearly faced. The Constitu- 
tion as well as other fundamental legis- 
lation virtually left open the question of 
whether or not and how organized in- 
terests were to participate in the ulti- 
mate determination of economic and so- 
cial policies. 

A pluralism, lopsided in favor of labor 
and of its allies appeared natural at the 


time of the liberation; and since labor: 


was directly represented in the predom- 
inant parties of the new republic, there 
seemed to be little need for determining 
the precise place of organized interests 
in the state. The confusions of the his- 
torical moment increased the uncertain- 
ties which French liberalism had always 
derived from the legacy of Rousseau’s 
thought and from the individualism of 
the French Revolution. Rousseau’s fear 
that economic interests were dangerous 
to social and political unity and his be- 
lief that “little societies’ should be 
stamped out rather than organized have 
lived on in the suspicion that any groups 
standing between the individual.and the 
government might pose not less a threat 
to individual liberty than the intermedi- 
ary corps of prerevolutionary days.* 
Because the phenomenon of interest 
groups is generally viewed with uneasi- 


1¥For more details on this point see Henry 
W. Ehrmann, Organized Business in France 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), 
pp. 478 ff. 
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ness, group activities in France have ac- 
quired a characteristic style. A corre- 
sponding shyness has led, until very re- 
cently, to the almost total neglect of 
their operations by serious students of 
politics. But this has not prevented a 
luxuriant growth of interest groups, nor 
has it diminished the intensity of their 
intervention at all stages of the govern- 
mental process. The network of interest 
organizations is indeed so dense and in- 
tricate that it defies description in the 
scope of this article.” 


GROUP REPRESENTATION 
As elséwhere, but perhaps more so in 


- France, the organizational structure, the 


techniques of public relations, and the 
tactics that are used to win access to 
parties, parliament, or administration 
vary with the nature of the interests rep- 


resented by the groups. The cult of the 


small and the marginal, still widespread 
in France, has allowed such organiza- 
tions as the Fédération Nationale des’ - 
Syndicats d’Exploitants Agricoles (rep-' 
resenting all people actually engaged ‘in 
farming), the Confederation of Small 
and Medium-Sized Enterprises, various 
veteran organizations, the truckers and 
beetgrowers to seek support through 
loud and often violent publicity cam- 
paigns. Their pressures sometimes ex- 
tend into the very chambers of Parlia- 
ment. Less noisy but still insistent are 
various organizations of civil servants; . 
while organized labor as a pressure 

group is handicapped by its pronounced 
internal divisions, by membership fluc- 
tuation, and, in the case of the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail’ (CGT), 


_ 2 For attempts at surveying interest group 


< activities in general see François Goguel, Le 


régime politique’ francais (Paris: Edition du 
Seuil, 1955), pp. 93-108; Philip Williams, 
Politics in Post-War France (London: Long- 
mans ‘Green Ltd., 1954), pp. 327-41; and 
Bernard E. Brown, “Pressure Politics in 
France,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 18 (1956), 
pp. 702-19. _ 
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by too close an identification with one 
political party, the Communist. 

On the other end of the scale, certain 
powerful lobbies such as the National 
Council of French Employers and its 
most influential affiliates—the trade as- 
sociations of the steel, chemical, and 
shipbuilding industries or the organiza- 
tion of the department stores—avoid 
the appeal to public opinion, operate 
only surreptitiously in Parliament, and 
will frequently concentrate their efforts 
on the high bureaucracy. In a special 
category are groups defending noneco- 
nomic interests. The Catholic Church 
seeks to mobilize through a number of 
organizations support for securing state 
aid to private schools; but even at elec- 
tion time it will hardly, at least not on 
a national scale, give binding directives 
to its “constituents.” Of the anticler- 
ical groups, the free masonry during the 
Third Republic was most active and in- 
fluential though operating entirely be- 
hind a screen of secrecy. Since 1945, 
developments affecting the traditional 
French left seem to have diminished its 
importance 

The tactics of most interest groups 
are to a large extent determined by the 
peculiarities of the French party system. 
Where political parties are little more 
than a network of personal relations, 
interest groups have other and generally 
easier means of access than if they 
would have to deal with disciplined and 
well-structured party organizations. 
When after the liberation three-fourths 
of the Deputies belonged to large and 
disciplined parties, organized interests 
found it necessary to intervene with: the 
party leadership or to constitute them- 
selves as the peripheral mass organiza- 
tions of a party, frequently with an in- 
terlocking hierarchy. But since then all 
parties, except the Socialist and Com- 
munist, have returned to the prewar 
pattern of loosely organized groups re- 
sembling agglomerations of “notables” 
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rather than modern party organizations. 
Hence pressures are once more exerted 
on individual Deputies who can vote, 
move private member bills, or propose 
amendments to pending legislation with- 
out effective interference by the party 
to which they belong.’ 

It is true that the very individualism 
of this system never guarantees to the 
interest groups that a definite bloc of 
votes will be at their command. But 
this disadvantage is in many cases bal- 
anced by the lever which the affluent 
groups can operate by contributing to 
party finances, especially at the moment 
of elections. In the absence of effective 
legislation concerned with limiting elec- 
tion expenses and with lobbying opera- 
tions of any kind, the part which inter- 
est groups play as the “angels” of 
deputies is mostly shrouded in secrecy; 
serious studies are as yet lacking. But 
it is certain that the expenses incurred 
under an election system which was de- 
vised at a time when disciplined mass 
parties had come into existence are far 
too heavy to be borne by the shapeless 
organizations which now dominate the 
political scene. 

Pressure politics, however, profit not 
only from the proliferation and organi- 
zational anemia of political parties, but 
also from the mixture of social classes 
characteristic of most parties and from 
the resulting weakness of social identi- 
fication. Parties whose clientele is dis- 
persed among many social categories are 
obviously unable to present a solid front 
to the multiple, and frequently contra- 
dictory, pressures. which emanate from 


30n these points see the penetrating and 
detailed studies by George E. Lavau, “The 
Political Pressure Action by Non-Political 
Groups in France,” in Henry W. Ehrmann 
(Ed.), Interest Groups on Four Continents 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1958), pp. 60-95; and by Jean Meynaud, 
“Contribution à Panalyse des groups d’intérét 
dans la vie politique française,” Revue de PIn- 
stitut de Sociologie (1956), pp. 225-56. 
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these categories. Conversely, if several 
parties compete for the membership of 
an important interest group and if the 
latter commands an appreciable fraction 
of the traditional following of the par- 
-ties, it is clear that a politically adroit 
group leadership can reap large benefits, 
especially since most deputies are now 
once more elected by a small margin. 
To give but one example familiar to 
the student of American politics: the 
strength of the various agricultural or- 
ganizations in France stems from the 
political wavering of many farmers and 
from the fact that in many parts of the 
country their political leanings vary ac- 
cording to regions, types of farming, or 
family traditions. 

Of whatever importance the actual 
role of interest groups may be, their 
weight is still considerably increased by 
the “myth” they have been able to cre- 
ate about themselves in the minds of 
Members of Parliament and party lead- 
ers. Pressures from organized groups 
are believed to be irresistible: Not to 
oppose them is considered a legacy of 
political wisdom handed down lazily 
from generation to géneration. The 
numerous cases where interest groups 
have in fact failed are frequently for- 
gotten.* 


PERMEABILITY OF GOVERNMENT 


It is true that the working methods 
of the National Assembly—not very dif- 
ferent from those practiced by its pred- 
ecessor, the Chamber of Deputies— 
greatly facilitate the intrusion of the 
groups. Though officially banned the 
so-called “Study Groups” (replacing the 
“Defense Groups” of the Third Repub- 
lic) are in fact organisms of liaison be- 


tween the legislature and organized in- - 


+See Lavau (note 3 supra). One such case 
is related in Henry W. Ehrmann, “The French 
Trade Associations and the Ratification of the 
Schuman Plan,” World Politics, Vol. 6 (1954), 
pp. 453-81. 
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terests. They are generally composed 
of the most indefatigable of pressure 
groups’ officials and of .those Deputies 
who during their election campaign have 
given written and solemn pledges to up- 
hold, if elected, the cause of the lobby. 
One of the most notable of such groups 
was the Study and Action Group for 
Private Enterprise organized after the 
1951 election by the energetic palladin 
of small business interests, M. Gingem- 
bre. Its importance declined when 
there arose in the Poujade movement a 
competitor appealing to the same audi- 
ence but frankly transgressing the boun- 
daries of a pressure group by attacking 
the: entire parliamentary and political 
system. . 

Because of the important role which 
the standing committees of both the 
lower and upper house play in the legis- 
lative process, at all times they have 
been an important forum for group ac- 
tivities. In fact the committee system 
has been rather strengthened in the 
Fourth Republic. The formation of 
numerous subcommittees on which only 
a few members are truly active has ac- 
celerated a process which has turned 
many committees into the “institutional 
façade for the operation of pressure 
groups.” ë Since committees habitually 
substitute their own text, even where the 
government has introduced an important 
public bill, it can easily be seen how a 
well-organized interest group which has 
the ear of influential committee mem- 
bers can directly modify pending legis- 
lation. 

If the “Study Groups” and standing 
committees offer the best terrain for the 
groups, there are other channels through 
which Members of Parliament can be 
reached. On certain occasions all Depu- 
ties and Senators were flooded with doc- 
umentation issued by one or another of 
the interest groups. In general, they 
seem to accept material coming from 

5 Williams, op. cit. (note 2 supra), p. 240. 
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private sources with greater confidence 
` than government documents. The pre- 
carious working conditions under which 
French Deputies have to labor give a 
fighting start to a well-organized group 
that can provide statistical and other in- 
formation which the elected representa- 
tive never is able to assemble; cases are 
known where a trade association has of- 
fered complete secretarial services to a 
harassed Member of Parliament. 

In a parliamentary system such as 
the French where the separation of pow- 
ers is at the vanishing point, interest 
groups can never be indifferent to the 
composition of the cabinet. The tactics 
of a given group often vary, depending 
on whether the Premier or a particular 
minister is considered a “friend” or a 
foe. A friend is a politician who has 
already given proof of his understanding 
for the claims of the group or who, 
thanks to his connections and leaning, 
at least knows the milieu of the group, 
or who may have been elected in a con- 
stituency where the group represents 
real electoral power. Frequently a 
“friend” will have attended faithfully 
the meetings of a “Study Group” or the 
public gatherings, banquets, and the like 
which most pressure groups organize 
' from time to time. In the presence of 
a cabinet headed by a sympathetic 
Prime Minister or of a well-disposed 
Minister, the strategy of the group will 
be flexible and mostly concerned with 
preventing undesirable decisions. Fre- 
quently it will be possible to introduce 
into the Minister’s personal cabinet 
somebody who plays practically the role 
of an “agent” for the group or to single 
out among the Minister’s confidants 
those who will serve as liaison men. 
The pressure on a “friendly” govern- 
ment is always discreet and sometimes 
reduced to a whisper. Here the group 
foregoes any publicity for its demarches, 
with the possible exception of boasts in 
the internal bulletins of those organiza- 
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tions which have to prove to their dis- 
gruntled members that they are ef- 
ficiently defended.® 

‘When government or Minister cannot 
be relied upon, the situation is quite 
different. Groups then will become vo- 
cal, raise their objections and demands 
in a loud voice, and appeal to public 
opinion. At such times it will be ad- 
vantageous if the powerful groups rep- 
resenting large interests can hide behind 
the frantic protests of the exasperated 
and underprivileged. Communiqués to 
the press, both in the capital and in the 
provinces, will be issued; agitation in 
Parliament will be increased; possibly 
also “direct” pressures such as strikes 
and boycotts, delivery delays, refusal to 
pay taxes or to use the postal savings 
system may be applied by interest 
groups. All these methods are used to 
forestall decisions the groups judge ad- 
verse to their interests. But they ob- 
viously also aim at replacing an un- 
friendly government by one which will 
be more manageable. 

It is therefore generally assumed that 
organized interests have played an im- 
portant role in the downfall of certain 
cabinets, and have been active in ad- 
vising on the formation of their suc- 
cessors. But because of the general 
confusion which generally prevails at 
the moment of a cabinet crisis, it is very 
difficult to attribute with any certainty 
actions, decisions, or votes to the de- | 
liberate intervention of interest groups. 
Occasionally, and especially at the mo- 
ment of a protracted crisis, candidates 
for the premiership have complained of 
group intrigues. It is widely admitted 
that at times the official purveyors of 
electoral subsidies have reminded their 


8 On these points see George E. Lavau, op. 
cit, (note 3 supra); and “Note sur un ‘Pres- 
sure Group’ francais: La Confédération Gén- 
érale des Petites et Moyennes Entreprises,” 


Revue Française de Science Politique, Vol. 5 


(1955), pp. 370 ff. 
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“clients,”. the elected representatives, of 
the obligations they had incurred to- 
wards the groups.which had supplied 
funds. ‘ i 


ADMINISTRATION 


In a system where nationalized enter- 
prises are upstream from the most im- 
portant economic activities of the pri- 
vate sector, where credit and many 
investments are tightly controlled by the 
authorities, where exports and converti- 
bility restrictions continue, where gov- 
ernment price fixing is still important, 
and where wages move between points 
determined by official rulings, the most 
important decisions on the changing dis- 
tribution of wealth are made on the 
administrative level. Since the bureauc- 
racy formulates and weighs the interest 
of the state against conflicting demands 
from within and without the govern- 
ment, French interest groups are con- 
tinuously concerned with the minutiae 
of administrative rulings, just as else- 
where the defense of interests tends 
towards the point of gravity of govern- 
mental powers. Moreover, the co-oper- 
ation between administration and organ- 
ized interests is often indispensable for 
transforming abstract or rigid laws into 
workable operations. 

The question of the degree to which 
the high civil service in France is sus- 
ceptible to the pressures of organized 
interests is highly controversial? But 
on an answer to that question depends 
any judgment on the over-all effect of 
pressure politics because the relative 
weight of parliamentary decisions has 
undoubtedly declined. Those who con- 
clude that at Jeast certain well-organ- 
ized interests have little difficulty in 
imposing their views on the high bu- 
reaucracy can point to a number of de- 


T The problem is carefully discussed by Jean 
Meynaud, “Les groupes d'intérêt et Padmin- 
istration en France,” Revue Francaise de Sci- 
ence Politique, Vol. 7 (1957), pp. 573-93. 
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velopments which, though not entirely 
novel, have taken on greater and per- 
haps decisive significance in the Fourth 
Republic. i 

What may be called euphemistically 
“administrative pluralism” has been ex- 
tended to such a degree that today there 
exist around the administration count- 
less committees, councils, boards, and 
the like, mostly attached to one or more 
ministries. Their functions consist in 
the preliminary study, the preparation, 
and sometimes the final drafting of ad- 
ministrative regulations in many fields 
of the socio-economic sphere: On most 
of these committees the representatives 
of “accredited” interest groups play a 
prominent role which although official 
leads nonetheless to a confusion of re- 
sponsibilities. Here interest groups be- 
come administrators and assume certain 
prerogatives of the state. Not only 
does this participation give them con- 
siderable moral prestige; it also makes 
many civil servants sitting on these 
committees less aware of the merger of 
public and special interests which is 
taking place before their eyes. The fact 
that officially these committees have 
only advisory functions means little: 
the “advice” will frequently be fully 
sanctioned by the official decision. 

But also outside of such an organism, 
the civil servants are said to be highly 


vulnerable at least to those pressures 


that emanate from a number of influ- 
ential interest groups. For instance be- 
tween big business and the high bu- 
reaucracy, there prevails an affinity of 
views which is promoted and reinforced 
by common social origins, by education 
in the same institutions, by the simi- 
larity of professional training, by the 
Shifts in 
employment from public service to pri- 
vate business or to positions on the staff 
of interest groups are becoming more 
and more numerous because of the in- 
sufficiency of civil servants’ pay and the 
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shrinking private incomes of many a 
bourgeois family. But such shifts: will 
easily have a profound influence on the 
dialogue between the public servant and 
the advocate of special interests. Ac- 
customed as they are to their changes 
in position, the two may frequently for- 
get from “which side of the desk” they 
are arguing with each other. One must 
assume that the organized interests find 
all this rewarding. But what about the 
public interest presumably defended by 
the public servants? 

It is also generally admitted, and this 
is not a specifically French phenome- 
non, that certain administrations—usu- 
ally taking cover behind the cabinet 
member in charge of the ministry—de- 
fend the concerns of special interests 
within the government. This is quite 
naturally the case for such ministries as 
Labor, Agriculture, and Public Works. 
An interesting case is that of the Min- 
istry of Industrial Production 8€ whose 
divisions are organized according to the 
major branches of industry. Here the 
‘collaboration between trade associations 
and government officials is so close and 
permanent that often a situation pre- 
vails which does not differ essentially 
from the corporatist setup of the Vichy 
regime. 

There are other observers who be- 
lieve that all statements concluding that 
pressure politics successfully penetrate 
the administrative process are generali- 
zations and possibly exaggerations. It 
is true that in the absence of careful 
investigations the actual incidence of 
interest representation on authoritative 
decision making cannot be gauged re- 
liably. Are there not situations where 


the advice tendered by the consultative ` 


boards is simply ignored? Will not the 
all-important Ministry of Finance al- 
ways offer effective resistance to inad- 

8The name of this Minister frequently 


changes, but its organization remains substan- 
tially the same. 
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missible pressures from within or with- 
out the government? Can it be denied 
that a large number of high-ranking 
fonctionnaires have by training, intelli- 
gence, and temperament acquired a re- 
sponsibility for administering the res 
publica and that this faculty is unim- 
paired by their social origin? 

One would probably have to conclude 
for the time being that valid arguments 
can be put forward both by those who 
believe that the weakness of the party 
system permits the transmission of in- 
terest pressures to the bureaucracy ‘and 
by those who see in the French ad- 
ministration an effective instrument for 
the necessary adjustment of conflicts 
and a rampart for the public welfare. 
Detailed inquiries, as yet lacking but 
encouraged from many sides, will be 
needed before it can be decided which 
contention comes closer to the realities 
of French government. 


PUBLIC ATTITUDES 


What distinguishes French pressure 
groups from corresponding organizations 
in other countries is obviously not their 
“operational code”: the ways in which 
they seek to win and to maintain access 
to the various organs of government. 
On that level, and only with some sig- 
nificant exceptions, the similarities are 
as great as one would expect. The con- 
siderable differences which do exist in 
regard to the effects of group activities 
result rather from the general political 
and economic milieu in which the groups 
operate. 

The government Jacks the stability 
and strength to exercise its function as 
an arbiter among competing claims and 
to mobilize public opinion behind the 
solution it proposes. Shifting coalitions 
and the ensuing shifting of purposes 
make it impossible for any government 
to explain its actions to the groups op- 
erating in the antechambers of politics. 
In a situation in which the vast majority 
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of Frenchmen have come to hold the 
government responsible for the pros- 
perity of the country, neither Parlia- 
ment nor administration is equipped for 
the tasks of social and economic engi- 
neering it is called upon to undertake, 
or at least to co-ordinate. A state that 
interferes in most aspects of economic 
life and yet proves weaker than the 
coalitions of organized interests sur- 
rounding it will be constantly in a pre- 
carious position. In the political and 
administrative disorder thus created the 
most virulent pressure groups are able 
to transfer their conflicts to the ma- 
chinery of government itself. The ri- 
gidity and an “immobilism” character- 
istic of interest groups everywhere is 
soon matched by an analogous immo- 
bilism of the political organs. 

All this explains the loud and sub- 
stantiated complaints about French pres- 
sure politics voiced from many quar- 
ters: from conservative politicians and 
- from liberals, from the royal pretender 
as well as from a Socialist President 
of the Republic, from de Gaulle, and 
from Mendés-France. Pius XII him- 
self has admitted that recent French 
experiences made it imperative to cor- 
rect the optimistic beliefs of earlier 
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papal encyclicals in regard to the bene- 
ficial activities of the intermediary 


groups.® 


One of the most sagacious British ob- 
servers of the French scene concluded 
his discussion of pressure groups by in- 
sisting that the responsibility for the 
consequences of group activities should 
be put, where it belongs: 


The ordinary citizen should not be allowed 


to compound for his own deficiencies by 
damning those of the rulers whom he 
chooses and influences. The country’s 
tragedy lies in the divided loyalties of its 
people. Its weakness lies in their incivisme, 
in a concentration on their private interests 
which is sometimes carried to excess.1° 


In France as in any other democracy 
the impact of organized interests on the 
governmental process is largely a func- 
tion of public attitudes.“ 


®See the “Lettre de S.S. Pie XII 4 M. 
Charles Flory,” in Cinquantenaire des Semaines 
Sociales, Crise du Pouvoir et Crise du Civisme 
(Lyons, 1954), pp. 5-10. 

10 Williams, of. cit. (note 2 supra), p. 341. 
For similar conclusions see also Jean Meynaud, 
“L'intervention des groupes d’intérét dans la 
politique économique,” Revue économique et 
sociale, Vol. 14 (1956), p. 277. 

11 This article was completed before the 
events of May 1958 which led to the demise 
of the Fourth Republic. 
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ABSTRACT: In international as in domestic politics group ac- 
tivity has become influential. Organizational and propaganda 
techniques have enabled these groups to claim an enlarged role 
in the decisions both of foreign offices and of intergovernmen- 
tal organizations. Whether the form of activity which in the 
United States is synonomous with pressure groups is a universal 
phenomenon is a question awaiting systematic analysis. In the 
United States gévernmental structure, undisciplined political 
parties, the industrial and communications revolutions have 
combined to widen the opportunities open to citizens’ groups 
to participate in the making of policy. Due to the necessity 
of compromise between the conflicting aims of such groups, the 
results of their activities in terms of foreign policies are rarely 

‘consistent. The external environment raises the armed serv- 
ices, already practiced in lobbying, to a new height of influence 
in grand strategy. Participation by international nongovern- 
mental organizations-in making policy with wider scope and 
effect has been recognized in the United Nations and other 
postwar charters. In a nation-state system in which national- 
ism builds up new states while the technology of security tends 

` to undermine old ones, the modern ‘system of pressure groups 
introduces an element of democratic control over policy, but 
with mixed effects on the welfare of peoples. 
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RGANIZATIONS active in the do. 


mestic affairs of governments are 
similarly active in international politics. 
Most of the articles in this issue deal 
with pressure groups in American poli- 
tics. But this does not mean that poli- 
tics does or should stop at the water’s 
edge. Nor does it mean that American 
pressure groups and the lobbies of Brit- 
ain, France, and other countries are pas- 
sive in international politics. On the 
contrary, politics of nation states is poli- 
tics not only of the governments of the 
states themselves but also of numer- 
ous organized citizens’ groups, currently 
known as international nongovernmen- 
tal organizations (INGO’s). They exist 
within each nation state and, in what is 
. known as Western civilization at least, 
‘play an increasing role in domestic poli- 
tics. But on the international stage as 
well these energetic organizations are in- 
creasingly important. In the complex 
field of intergovernmental association, 
bilateral and multilateral, regional and 
global, relations between governments 
and intergovernmental organizations 
(IGO’s) are influenced by these unoffi- 
cial groups. 


A UNIVERSAL PHENOMENON? 


Is.the type of activity which in the 
United States is typical of the pressure 
group a universal or a local phenome- 
non? No systematic study of the world’s 
peoples has been made which would per- 
mit a conclusive answer. In one part 
of the world—the United States—sev- 
eral decades of work by students of so- 
ciety and government have produced a 
large volume of material. In other 
countries such as Great Britain, France, 
the Scandinavian countries, Italy, and 
the members of the Commonwealth a 
beginning has been made. In most 
other countries of the world little or 
nothing has been done. Even in the 
United States, we still lack an accepted 
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theory of interests. Very little system- ` 
atic work has been done in the com- 
parative study of contemporary societies 
which would allow the drawing of con- 
clusions.t Unlike the scientists and gov- 
ernments which have co-operated in the 
International Geophysical Year to ex- 
pand man’s knowledge of the earth, 
those who study men—and their gov- 
ernments—have not yet conceived. on.a 
world-wide scale a project which would 
produce even tentative findings as to 
the occurrence of the kind of social ac- 
tivity known as pressure groups. 

However, we may hazard one or two 
hypotheses based on what we know 
about this form of social activity in the 
United States. “fhe organization of in- 
fluence to bring pressure on governments 
is the result of no single cause. In their 
modern form, pressure groups emerge 
with industrialism and urbanism. They 
are strengthened ‘as communications are 
revolutionized by the electronics tech- 
nology; as the distributive system of 
goods and service requires advertising, 
public relations, and propaganda; and 
as all big organizations, .public and 
private, become bureaucratic. The de- 
mands of pressure groups for services 
from government result in the welfare 
state. 

Whether pressure groups will emerge 
in the same way in other countries re- 
mains: to be seen. However, as the 
world’s underdeveloped peoples learn of 
machine productivity, it may be pre- 
dicted that their demands for political 
independence, or for a greater share of 
the world’s goods, or for both, will be 
organized and directed more and more 
through pressure groups. 


1In the United States the Social Science Re- 
search Council has started a comparative study 
of interest groups. This subject was also dis- 
cussed in 1957 by a round table organized by 
the International Political Science Association, 
which has put it on the agenda of its Rome 
Congress (1958). 


PRESSURE GROUPS AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


PRESSURE GROUPS AND FOREIGN 
PoLiciEes 


If a relationship exists between pres- 
‘sure groups and foreign policies, it has 
not been systematically studied. Even 
in the United States it calls for more 
research. In 1952 three areas were sug- 
gested for study: ideas and political in- 
stitutions; problems in democratic con- 
. trol; and power, principle, and policy. 
Among problems in democratic control 
are those associated with political par- 
ties and pressure groups: “much more 
should be known about how they or- 
ganize support, and how they co-operate 
with congressional and executive agen- 
cies... .?? 

In the making of foreign policy in the 
United States, account must be taken 
of the external environment, the eth- 
nic composition of the population, -the 
moods of the people, as well as their 
relative indifference to foreign relations. 
More attention must be paid to the 
attentive publics, The political parties 
must be considered, although their limi- 
tations in this connection must not be 
forgotten. The activities of religious 
and church groups, of producers, work- 
ers, women, and reform groups are per- 
tinent. The formal organs of govern- 
ment, the President, the Congress, and 
the bureaucracy, are obviously involved 
—particularly the military in the bu- 
reaucracy. Finally, the propaganda 
which originates with foreign govern- 
ments and their agents with the fed- 
eral bureaucracy, the military, and the 
above-mentioned groups affects the 
process, 

Although the United States is not the 
only country in which pressure groups 
flourish, there is no other in which the 

2 United States Foreign Policy: Its Organi- 
zation and Control. Report of a Study Group 
for the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. Chair- 
man of the Study Group William Yandell El- 


liott (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952), p. 242. + 
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system of government and the character 
of the people provide such a favorable 
setting for their growth. Given the gov- 
ernment as established by the Consti- 
tution and as operated by the American 
people, the rise of pressure groups was 
almost inevitable. The tripartite sepa- 
ration of governmental powers invites 
rivalry and conflict between the legisla- 
tive and executive branches which pres- 
sure groups exploit. Checks and bal- 
ances make policy making a long and 
complicated process which plays into the 
hands of groups external to the formal 
governmental process. Judicial review 
and individual rights result in govern- 
ment being constantly questioned as to 
its authority. The American preferences 
for undisciplined political parties opens 
the way to a pressure-group polity. All 
these features of our governmental sys- 
tem combine with the penchant of 
Americans to join voluntary groups and 
then leave their direction to an active 
minority (“let George do it”) to in- 
crease the permeability of the govern- 
mental fabric to pressure group infiltra- 
tion. As with political parties, judicial 
review, the President’s cabinet, so with 
pressure groups: unknown to the writ- 
ten Constitution, they have become a 
major feature of the government of the 
“living Constitution.” 


The President 


Constitutionally and politically the 
President is the chief foreign policy 
maker, checked only by the Senate as 
to treaties and appointments and by 
both houses of Congress when programs, 
such as foreign and defense aid, depend 
on the appropriation of money. , 

But the President, although always 
potentially strong in foreign relations, is 
not all powerful. He is checked, too, by 
the moods of the people.’ In the era 


3 Gabriel A. Almond, The American People 
and Foreign Policy (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1950), pp. 153 ff. 
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of coalition, diplomacy, and weapons 
of mass destruction, he must consult 
with allies. Even within the executive 
branch, he cannot control the actions or 
utterances of subordinates. If the views 
of military personalities differ from the 
President’s, they are not without means 
of resisting the Commander in Chief and 
even of using Congressional support to 
get their own way.* Nor can a Presi- 
dent lead at all times and in all circum- 
stances. When Presidential leadership is 
lacking, special groups and electoral con- 
siderations are too powerful for sound 
policy to develop.’ 


Domestic pressure groups 


asn foreign policy, pressure groups are 
not as valuable a feature of the Ameri- 
can system as in domestic policy mak- 
ing. In domestic politics, pressure groups 
are useful as sources of information, of 
advice, of estimates of the probable ef- 
fects of proposed measures. Moreover, 
pressure groups add a new dimension to 
political representation, giving expres- 
sion to other interests than those deter- 
mined by residence. All these are posi- 
tive values, which are not, however, free 
from disadvantages. As regards foreign 
policy, pressure groups can be and often 
are more of a liability than an asset. If 
some groups generate support for a new 
policy, there are others which oppose it. 
If the net effect is sometimes advan- 
tageous to policy makers, at other times 
it is disrupting, delaying, and produces 
inconsistent policies. Officials look on 
pressure groups and their lobbyists as 
amateurs in a field in which expertise 
is required. Hence, the proffer.of in- 
formation, advice, and forecast is not 
likely to be as welcome in foreign as in 


4 Max Beloff, Foreign Policy and the Demo- 
cratic Process (Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1955), pp. 84-85. ; 

5 Dean Acheson, “The Responsibility for. De- 
cision in Foreign Policy,” Yale Review (Au- 
tumn 1954). 
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domestic policy making. Representa- 
tionally, political lobbies tend to allow 
special interests to override general ones. 
From the national point of Wiew, they 
are often too successful. 

Also, the State Department is farther 
removed from the people than many fed- 
eral departments. Unlike some others 
such as Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, 
and the Treasury, it does not think of 
itself as a clientele agency. However, 
the State Department like other federal 
agencies does not act as a single unit. 
While the Department as a whole tends 
to be unresponsive to the advice of lay- 
men, the Bureau of International Or- 
ganization Affairs makes an effort to 
maintain contact with citizen groups. 
Relying on the provision of- the United 
Nations Charter which permits UN or- 
gans to consult with nongovernmental 
organizations (of questionable applica- 
bility here), the Bureau from time to’ 
time brings together representatives of 
pressure groups for briefing and other 
purposes. 2 


Effects on policies 


“Domestic pressure groups have a 
great influence on our foreign policy.” € 
Producer and labor lobbies have helped 
shape tariff and immigration policies. 
In international politics as well, busi- 
ness interests were the strongest influ- 
ence in 1934 in obtaining recognition of 
the government of the USSR. Execu- 
tive tariff bargaining with foreign coun- 
tries, authorized in 1934 and extended 
many times, has in recent years been 
weakened by various limitations adopted 
at the insistence of producers. Ameri- 
can participation in an international 
organization to supervise multilateral 
tariff bargaining has been blocked re- 
peatedly by powerful producers’ groups. 

Inconsistencies in economic foreign 
policies during the interwar period can 
be traced to pressure politics. Noting 


6 Op. cit. (note 2 supra), p. 242. 
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the “mercantilistic dilemma” into which 
the United States had drifted following 
World War I, Harold H. Sprout con- 
cludes that 


such inconsistencies . . . whether superfi- 
cial or fundamental, . . . have been a re- 
sult less of unintelligent leadership than of 
the operation of pressure politics in a de- 
mocracy in which localism rules the na- 
tional legislature and statesmen must be 
electioneering politicians.” 


In more recent times as well, pressuré 
groups have been recognized as influ- 
ential in policy making. In the twenty- 
six months before Pearl Harbor, pacifist, 
isolationist, and interventionist groups 
exerted great efforts to influence both 
the public and the government. While 
events abroad changed the people from 
isolation to acceptance of war, never- 
theless policy was influenced by these 
active citizens’ groups. They were in- 
fluential 


because policy formers were highly sensi- 
tive to public opinion. If it went beyond, 
as with the Guain [fortification] proposal, 
a pressure group could effectively cause a 
set-back. On the other hand, a group could 
help to widen these bounds, by crystallizing 
opinion around new events or issues and 
could thus advance policy, as demonstrated 
by the destroyer deal [with Britain].8 


Similarly, in the postwar period, 
groups expanded the bounds tolerated 
by opinion. In 1948 popular support 
for aid to Europe was mobilized by the 
Citizens’ Committee for the Marshall 
Plan. Also, within the widened bounds, 
there was room for special interests to 
press their claims. Agricultural inter- 
ests obtained from Congress authoriza- 
tion and direction to dispose of farm 
surpluses; shipping interests, for the 

1 Harold H. Sprout, “Pressure Groups and 
Foreign Policies,” Tue Annats, Vol. 179 (May 
1935), p. 123. 

8 John W. Masland, “Pressure Groups and 
American Foreign Policy,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 6 (Spring 1942), p. 122, 
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transport of goods in American bot- 
toms; and, later, industrial producers 
for procurement of their products for 
shipment overseas. Thus, with high re- 
wards (85 per cent of \the twenty bil- 
lion dollars appropriated by Congress 
for foreign aid since 1948 have been 
spent in the USA) and no integrated 
party responsibility, special interest 
groups have delayed action, have in- 
creased the timidity of the Executive 
branch of the government, or have pro- 
duced confusion.® 


The military in policy making 


In the post-Korean policy of encircle- 
ment and deterrent by threat, the mili- 
tary establishment has emerged as the 
most influential factor. Just as the 
peace associations of the 1920’s and 
1930’s supplied the ideas of American 
diplomacy during the interwar period,*° 
so strategic considerations supplied by 
the military are at the bottom of con- 
temporary foreign policy. Mutual de- 
fense through the North Atlantic 
Treaty; the stationing of troops in Eu- 
rope; military defense assistance; Ger- 
man rearmament; the Southeast Asia, 
Australia-New Zealand-United States, 
and Baghdad Pacts; as well as bilat- 
eral- defense pacts with Spain, Japan, 
Nationalist China, Korea, and others, 
all have their inspiration in military 
strategy. American diplomacy has be- 
come the handmaiden of defense strat- 
egy. Similarly, economic foreign policy 
has been dominated less by considera- 
tions of trade expansion than by the 
alleged imperative of depriving Com- 
munist countries of strategic materials. 

In the politics of defense, the mili- 
tary themselves do all the things that 
pressure groups do. The situation re- 


9 Op. cit. (note 2 supra), pp. 212-13. 

10 Robert H. Ferrell, “The Peace Move- 
ment,” in Isolation and Security, Alexander 
DeConde (Ed.) (Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 1957), p. 99. 
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sembles any other in which pressure 
politics dominates, except that the ri- 
valry among the army, navy, and air 
force, with their respective industrial 
and civilian associates for priority in 
determining defense doctrine, is fraught 
with greater meaning to the country 
than any other situation. Not only are 
the sums at stake far larger, but also 
the propaganda and political activities 
of the armed services are carried on 
with public money. 

It is unrealistic to suppose that po- 
litical lobbies operate only. outside the 
formal governmental organs and focus 
their attention on Congress only. All 
federal departments, agencies, and bu- 
reaus engage in lobbying and almost al- 
ways find support among pressure poli- 
ticians in Congress. The military are 
pre-eminent among government lobbies. 
The case which the armed services— 
each in its own way—argue before ap- 
propriations committees, before the two 
houses of Congress, and the public rates 
highest in the scale of contemporary 
values—the security and integrity of the 
country. In the argument all other fed- 
eral departments, including the State 
Department, and all officials, including 
the President, are at a disadvantage due 
to the dizzying innovations in weapons 
and in strategy which only the military 
claims to understand. Moreover, to 
lobby for appropriations—even before 
the days of huge federal budgets—has 
been traditional with the armed serv- 
ices, Now, with expenditures by them 
amounting to about two-thirds of every 
budget, it is but a logical extension of 
this earlier activity for the military to 
lobby for acceptance of policy, defense 
as well as foreign, especially when policy 
depends on money for its being carried 
out. f 

If mutually consistent policies re- 
sulted from the prominent position of 
the military, the consequences might be 
less disturbing. But they dò not. Grand 
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strategy suffers from the compromises 
necessitated by the claims of the mili- 
tary and of other pressure groups. In 
the struggle with the Soviet Union, re- 
lations with our allies are weakened 
“by practicing economic warfare against 
them” in order “to benefit special in- 
terest groups among our population.” + 
Also, the execution of policies is hin- 
dered by the frustrating procedures writ- , 
ten into legislation by pressure groups.’” 
The same free countries against which 
economic warfare is practiced by act of 
Congress are urged, also by Congress, 
to unite to strengthen their economic 
and political structures. The inconsist- 
ency is explained by the success of dif- 
ferent groups, “Buy American” and such 
laws resulting from the pressure of one 
set of groups, Congressional objectives 
of ecoriomic recovery and European fed- 
eration from another. 


Foreign propaganda 


Still another influence is propaganda 
originating outside but disseminated 
within the United States. It is increas- 
ingly difficult to identify it. One man’s 
information is another man’s propa- 
ganda. Still, there is little disagree- 
ment about some propaganda. Attempts 
by foreign governments or their agents 
to influence American policy, domestic 
or foreign, is propaganda. Congress has 
recognized it as such and has adopted 
legislation requiring foreign agents to 
register with the Department of Justice. 
But it is not so certain to whom the law 
applies, should it apply to foreign stu- 
dents for example, in this country for 
study, who engage in personal. discus- 
sion and speak publicly? Some Con- 
gressmen think they are propagandists 


11 Harry Schwartz, “As We Confront Rus- 
sia: The Basic Problem,” New York Times 
Magazine, April 6, 1958, p. 71. 

12 Hilbert Schenk, Jr, “A Nuts-and-Bolts 
View of Weapons Development,” The Re- 
porter, October 31, 1957. 
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and that they should be required to 
register. Also should those register who 
mount promotional campaigns and bond 
drives on behalf of foreign states? Re- 
leases for the press from foreign em- 
bassy information offices will readily be 
recognized as special pleading, and the 
alert citizen will not be duped. But the 
power of the press and of the other 
mass media to censor by selection often 
fools even the alert citizen. Also, Mem- 
bers of Congress themselves divide over 
questions of foreign policy, thus becom- 
ing in effect foreign propagandists. 


PRESSURE GROUPS IN INTERNATIONAL 
PorrrIics 


Intergovernmental organizations at- 
tract the attention of pressure groups 
just as national governments do, and for 
the same reasons—to be present where 
action is taken and decisions are made 
and to attempt to influence or determine 
the action. 

In the United Nations Charter formal 
notice, has been taken of economic, so- 
cial, and other groups, the realization of 
whose objectives requires international 
activity. Following the recognition ac- 
corded in 1945 by the State Department 
to representatives of national groups as 
consultants to the United States Dele- 
gation at the San Francisco Conference, 
the Charter included an article (71) au- 
thorizing the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (ECOSOC) to “make suitable ar- 
rangements for consultation with non- 
governmental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its com- 
petence.” Acting on this authorization 
the ECOSOC has brought some 300 non- 
governmental organizations (INGO’s) 
into consultative status. With such 
status, organizations are entitled to have 
their representatives attend all ‘open 
meetings of the Council and of its com- 
missions. They receive documentation. 
They consult the Secretariat. They 
answer questionnaires sent out by the 
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UN. They circulate written statements 
to government representatives, present 
their views to the Council, make recom- 
mendations, and object to proposals 
made.’* Similar steps have been taken 
by most of the autonomous intergovern- 
mental organizations which are related 
to the UN, such as the World Health 
Organization. 

To state the formal relation between 
the United Nations and the INGO’s tells 
only part of the story. It has been said 
that the consultative arrangements just 
mentioned “went further in extending 
to nongovernmental organizations op- 
portunities for the presentation of their 
views than have ever been granted to 
such groups by any national govern- 
ment.” 14 The opportunities have been 
grasped by INGO’s in all fields—busi- 
ness and finance; communications, trans- 
port, and travel; labor; agriculture; arts 
and sciences; the press; education; re- 
ligion; social welfare;- sports; interna- 
tional law and the legal settlement of 
disputes; and the pursuit of peace. As 
pressure groups, INGO’s with consulta- 
tive status pursue their aims with the 
same number and variety of tactics as 
they do with national governments. In 
1951 White found that INGO’s are 
often directly responsible for intergov- 
ernmental action. They exert pressure 
simultaneously on national governments 


13 “Arrangements of the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations for Con- 
sultation with Non-Governmental Organiza~ 
tions, Guide for Consultants” (United Nations 
Document E/INF/23, 30 April 1948). Cf. 
also United Nations, Economic and Social 
Council, Resolution 288 (X), 27 February 
1950 (Document E/1646, 2 March 1950), 
which revised the arrangements for consulta- 
tion which had been adopted by the Council 
on June 21, 1946 and subsequently modified 
from time to time. 

14Lyman Cromwell White, International 
Non-Governmental Organizations, Their Pur- 
poses, Methods, and Accomplishments (New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1951), p. 258. 
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and international agencies. They par- 
ticipate directly in the committees and 
commissions of intergovernmental bod- 
ies. They demand new services, criti- 
cize intergovernmental organizations, and 
demand changes in policy. Also, ac- 
cording to White, the INGO’s have pro- 
vided the basis of much of the interna- 
tional legislation in existence. Confer- 
ences are held at their insistence. They 
do the spade work which has deter- 
mined the success of conferences. They 
persuade governments to ratify interna- 
tional conventions, and through national 
governments they urge national legisla- 
tion to effect international policy. In 
addition, they establish international 
standards having as much authority as 
if they had come into being through 
governmental action. They have influ- 
enced the actual establishment as well 
as the policies of official administrative 
agencies. ‘They have even helped to 
create nations.*> In the light of such 
achievements, it is not difficult to be- 
lieve the observation of a key UN offi- 
cial: “Governments never act unless 
pressed, never.” 76 

The politics which the INGO’s play 
has extended to the East-West struggle 
as well as to the attainment of more 
immediate objectives. When it became 
clear that the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU) was dominated 
by Communist-controlled governments, 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU) was set up in 
1949 for the labor movement of the 
Free World.” In the United Nations, 
both ‘sides have used these supposedly 
private international pressure groups in 
the economic and social skirmishes of 
the cold war. The freedom to partici- 

15 Ibid., pp. 13-14. 

16 The same point is made by White, op. 
cit. (note 14 supra), pp. 10-11. 

17 For the structure of the international la- 
bor movement see “Lewis L. Lorwin, “The 
Structure of International Labor Activities,” 
Tue Annars, Vol. 310 (March 1957), pp. 1-3. 
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pate in debates in ECOSOC has in- 
creased the importance of both the 
WFTU and ICFTU. The former acts 
for the East and has become accus- 
tomed to try to expose flaws in the 
capitalistic system such as unemploy- 
ment, sex inequality, and discrimination 
against Communists. On the other hand, 
the ICFTU attacked forced labor, and 
as a result a commission was set up 
which condemned it. The WFTU’s 
power was lessened, however, by the 
control of oral statement in 1949 and the 
return of the Soviet Union to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in 1954.38 


INTEREST GROUPS AND THE NATIONAL 
State System 


The growth and influence of group ac- 
tivity have not been without effect on 
the system of territorial nation states. 
Political institutions are never static. 
They change constantly. Change occurs 
because “governments, like clocks,” as 
William Penn has said, “go from the 
motion men give them. . . .” The mo- 
tion imparted in our day to the politi- 
cal institution of the nation state origi- 
nates in the activity of men, taking dif- 
ferent forms, some, like the revolution 
in weapons, foreshadowing the end of 
the nation-state system; *° others, like 
the urge to political independence, lend- 
ing new strength to it. In form the in- 
ternational pressure group—the purpose- 
ful organization of mass activity for 
policy—is neutral, but it is no less sig- 
nificant for that reason than the other 


‘forms of motion imparted by men to 


their political institutions. 

The strength of nationalism is great; 
the urge to independence felt by de- 
pendent peoples is universal. The proc- 


18 H. R. Jacobson, “Labor, the UN and the 
Cold War,” International Organization, Vol. 
11, No. 1 (Winter 1957), pp. 55-67. 

19 John H. Herz, “The Rise and Demise of 
the Territorial State,” World Politics, Vol. 9, 
No. 4 (July 1957), pp. 473-93, 


ess of state building, accelerated by the 
two world wars, has not yet come to an 
end. In this process, pressure groups 
reinforce other forces aiming at inde- 
pendence. Indeed, in some cases the 
pressure group is the nationalist move- 
ment. The Jewish Agency for Palestine 
provided the drive for the establishment 
of Israel. 

Similarly, interest groups in older, 
more mature states, on balance, no doubt 
heighten nationalist feelings within those 
states. In modern times, the pressure 
group movement, while part of the de- 
velopment of nationalism, has contrib- 
uted to it; nationalist-oriented groups 
stimulate pride in the nation’s achieve- 
ments, defending it and sensitively 
watching for any affront to its dignity. 
Such groups sometimes are also ori- 
ented internationally along with others 
for whom this is the dominant pur- 
pose. But their internationalism rarely, 
if ever, overrides their nationalism, let 
alone displaces it. The preoccupation 
of most pressure groups is by and large 
with the nation when more immediate 
concerns permit any time and energy to 
be devoted to broader purposes. Fur- 
thermore, the popular outlook on power 
is optimistic and turns on the extent and 
intensity of popular pressures. How na- 
tions regard their power depends partly 


upon the extent to which they are subject 
to popular pressures—since the margin 
available to the state for the exercise of 
its moral predilections will tend to seem 
greater to the electorate than to the gov- 
ernment and greater perhaps to the civilian 
side of government than to the military.2° 


However, simultaneously with this 
bolstering effect on nationalism and the 
nation-state system is an opposite ef- 


20 Beloff, op. cit. (note 4 supra), p. 63. 
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fect; one that eats away and erodes the 
attachment of people, indeed of whole 
groups, to their governments and politi- 
cal regimes. Group interests are never 
synonymous with the national interest. 
By definition the interest of a group is 
less than the interest of the nation as a 
whole. Nor is the sum of the interests 
of the groups within a nation to be 
equated to the national interest. If the 
national interest is to be grasped as a 
concept, it must be regarded more as 
the product than as the sum of the in- 
terests of the individuals and groups 
which comprise the nation. The sub- 
ordination of the national to group in- 
terests in France in the 1930’s reduced 
that country to a mere shadow of its 
former self. The great problem of 
democratic representative. government is 
the devising of new ways of narrowing 
the gap between the individual’s inter- 
ests, expressed in representative institu- 
tions like pressure groups and repre- 
sentative assemblies, and those of the 
collectivity of individuals. 

In an era of clashing ideologies, inter- 
est groups assume a new importance. 
According to the Communists, the strug- 
gle in the world today is a phase of 
the class struggle. In such an inter- 
pretation, interest groups are a means 
to an end—the communization of the 
world through the Communist Party of 
the USSR and its partners. In order to 
understand this struggle, democracies 
might well use all the tools of social 
research, just as they are using all the 
tools of research into the nature of 
matter. As a tool for the analysis of 
international politics and of foreign 
policy, the concept of the pressure group 
as mass activity has potentialities for the 
future which will disclose not only the 
weak points, but also the strength of the 
Free World. 
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J. Encar Hoover, Masters of Deceit. Pp. 
x, 374. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1958. $5.00. 


Mr. Hoover has written a truthful and 
informative book, probably the clearest 
presentation. yet of Communist stratagems 
in America. Though he tells nothing new 
to students of communism in this country, 
Mr. Hoover has written a needed, undra- 
matic, yet lively and extremely useful popu- 
lar presentation. 

Now that the excitement about Commu- 
nist infiltration in the United States has 
died down and the party is at a low ebb, 
many Americans tend to return to the com- 
placency which made the infiltration pos- 
sible in the first place. Mr. Hoover rightly 
suggests that as long as there are gullible 
and idealistic people, and as long as there 
are people who, for whatever motive, are 
dissatisfied, the Communists will find ways 
to exploit them. And as long as the Soviet 
Union can hope to strengthen itself thereby 
or to weaken the United. States, it will help 
to exploit the gullible and the dissatisfied. 
These two conditions will be with us in the 
foreseeable future. Hence, overt, covert, 
and disguised Communist activities will also 
be with us. Some people—very few—will 
be recruited into the outright fifth column 
—the Communist party. The most numer- 
ous group consists of people quite unaware 
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of being manipulated by Communists. They 
include innocent and vague idealists——à la 
Henry Wallace—and outstanding scientists 


` who are babes in the political woods. It is 


reassuring to know that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is presided over by a man 
who seems to know his business and is able 
to explain the business the Communists are 
in as well as their methods. 

Mr. Hoover describes in some detail how 
the gullible are roped in by Communists or 
their sometimes unwitting agents who pro- 
pose improvements and actions or slogans 
which are in themselves perfectly legiti- 
mate: Who is against peace? Or disarma- 
ment? Who is for hydrogen bomb war or 
even testing? Such legitimate feelings are 
exploited all too easily by Communists who . 
manage to convince many people—unfortu- 
nately including some of our most intelli- 
gent and educated people—that if only we 
would disarm or stop testing hydrogen 
bombs and accept Mr. Khrushchev’s terms, 
all these unpleasant problems would’ go 
away—in the sense, that is, in which death 
rids you of illness. Similarly, some people 
have convinced themselves that if.only Mr. 
Hoover would stop keeping track of Com- 
munists, there wouldn’t be any. Like 
witches, they are figments of the imagina- 
tion of those who detect them. If only 
this were so. 

This book is recommended as an antidote 
to.such delusions, although unfortunately 
the patients who need it most will refuse 
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to take the medicine. But it may immu- 

nize some, and it will help those who do 

not have too great a vested interest in 
their own ignorance to recognize Commu- 
nist ruses. 

: ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 
Associate Professor i 
Division of General Education 
New York University 


Rosert H. FERRELL. American Diplomacy 
in the Great Depression: Hoover-Stim- 
son Foreign Policy, 1929-1933. (Yale 
Historical Publications, Studies 17.) Pp. 
ix, 319. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1957. $4.50. 


This book is the second in a projected 
three-volume history of American diplo- 
macy from .1927 to 1937. The present 
book inquires into the difficulties of Ameri- 
can diplomacy from 1929 to 1933 under 
President Herbert Hoover and Secretary of 
State Henry L. Stimson. This was a diffi- 
cult period in the history of our nation; it 
was one in which many statesmen and 
economists were predicting the disintegra- 
tion of Western society at a time when the 
greatest depression the world has ever 
known was sweeping across the United 
States and spreading throughout the world. 
With Hitler coming into power in Germany 
and the fever of war embroiling Russia, 
China, and Japan, positive and consistent 
diplomatic planning was a necessity just 
at the time when it was most difficult. 

Throughout the world the emphasis 
changed from politics to economics. In 
America in 1929—the year of the procla- 
mation-of the Kellogg-Briand Pact for the 
renunciation of war—President Hoover’s 
annual message on the state of the union 
began with a section on foreign relations. 
In 1930 the message began with the eco- 
nomic situation. The Great Depression was 
perhaps the most serious disequilibrium in 
modern world history, certainly since the 
Industrial Revolution first appeared in Eng- 
land in the, mid-eighteenth century. Be- 
tween then and 1929 there had occurred 
many world-wide economic crises during 
which inflated values came down to earth 
and production of goods momentarily 
lagged and fell; however there had béen 
nothing like the Great Depression. 
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To adjudge the effect of this depression 
upon any one segment of American gov- 
ernment activity in the period of 1929-33 
is very difficult. The Hoover moratorium 
in the summer of 1931 was itself a diplo- 
matic manifestation of the depression, and 
there can be no doubt that from then on 
economic problems captured the attention 
of people and governments everywhere in 
the world. It is important to remember 
that had there been no depression, it is 
quite .possible that world peace would not 
have broken down in the Far East in 1931 
and that Hitler would not have achieved 
power in Germany. The depression was 
the principal reason for the international 
tragedy of the 1930’s—the loss of all gains 
from the Allied victory of World War I. 

Basically the book puts too much weight 
on the diaries of William R. Castle, the 
Assistant Secretary of State, and Henry L. 
Stimson, the Secretary of State; however 
the reader will find throughout the book a 
well-documented and well-written account 
of the reaction of our Department of State. 
This work is a valuable addition to our his- 
tory of American diplomacy in the prewar 
years. The book also contains a well-an- 
notated Bibliography. 

ANTHONY L. MILNAR 

Associate Professor of History 

and Political Science 
Ohio Northern University 


Leonard D. Waitt with the assistance of 
JEAN SCHNEDER. The Republican Era, 
1869-1901: A Study in Administrative 
History. Pp. xi, 406. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1958. $6.00. 


This is the fourth volume in the series 
which Dr. White is doing on the adminis- 
trative history of the United States. The 
first three were The Federalists, The Jef- 
fersonians, and The Jacksonians. As the 
dates indicate, this analysis covers the ad- 
ministrations of Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
Arthur, Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, and 
McKinley. It represents, as do the previ- 
ous studies, an exceptionally high level of 
preparation and presentation. The period 
itself was not a particularly distinguished 
one. As Dr. White points out, the moral 
climate was unfavorable, technological arts 
were undeveloped, and executive talent was 
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drained off into transportation, industry,- 
and public utilities. Thus the period is 
primarily important for the fact that dur- 
ing it the stage was set for the big develop- 
ments which were to follow. 

Dr. White holds to the view that every 
administration “is the product of the moral 
climate, the technological capacity, and the 
executive talent of its generation.” These 
are the three basic points of emphasis. The 
power struggles between the President and 
Congress and the Administration and Con- 
gress come in for particular attention, as 
does the interrelationship between Congress 
and the Administration and between Con- 
gress and departmental business. The de- 
velopments in each department are ana- 
lyzed, and, still more important, consider- 
able attention is given to the struggles for 
reform, the search for political neutrality 
in the civil service, and the emergence of 
the new personnel system. The pressures 
and counterpressures in this latter connec- 
tion are examined with great care and com- 
pétence. Thus students of American poli- 
tics, as well as students of American gov- 
ernment and American history, will find 
this study another indispensable contribu- 
tion to their better understanding of exist- 
ing institutions and practices. 

E. ALLEN HELMS 

Professor of Political Science 

The Ohio State University 


Franklin D. Roosevelt and Conservation, 
1911-1945, Vols. I and II. Compiled 
and edited by Edgar B. Nixon. Pp. xiv, 
614. Hyde Park, N. Y.: Franklin’ D. 
Roosevelt Library, 1957. $9.50 (the set). 


These two volumes are unique in that 
this is the first time in American history 
that a President’s papers have been pub- 
lished twelve years after his death. This 
is all the more remarkable when one re- 
calls that Franklin D. Roosevelt died in 
office. Although these volumes represent 
only a small portion of the Roosevelt pa- 
pers which are housed in the Hyde Park 
Library, they contain about half of the 
total papers on conservation. Here are not 
only many letters but also numerous memo- 
randa; interspersed with excerpts from press 
interviews, and a scattering of speeches on 
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conservation which the President made dur- 
ing more than a third of a century. 

With the exception of the frontispiece 
there are no illustrations. The editor, how- 
ever, has done a superb job. Names and 
places mentioned in the body of the work 
are identified, located, and explained in 
notes at the end of each document. Other 
primary sources pertaining to the immedi- 
ate subject discussed in the text are listed, 
and vital excerpts or conclusions from them 
are supplied at the end of the document. 
Moreover the exact location, box, file, and 
so forth of each printed document are 
given in the notes. Generally these papers 
are in chronological order, which is the best 
way to present them. 

Before Franklin Roosevelt was elected to 
the New York Senate in 1910, he practiced 
reforestation at Hyde Park. Named by 
Lieutenant Governor Conway as Chairman 
of the Forest, Fish and Game Committee, 
the new member of the legislature began a 
campaign for the preservation of forests, 
the prevention of fires, and the conserva- 
tion of birds. As early as 1912, Roosevelt, 
in numerous speeches, was upholding com- 
munity rights over individual rights. Such 
a policy, he contended, was absolutely nec- 
essary in connection with our natural re- 
sources. 

As Assistant Secretary of the Navy dur- 
ing the Wilson administration, Roosevelt 
made no contribution to conservation. 
Back at Hyde Park he urged a system of 
national forests for the United States simi- 
lar to those of European countries. As 
Governor of New York, 1928-32, he cre- 
ated the most expansive and modern con- 
servation program of any state in the 
Union. 

In his speech accepting the Democratic 
nomination for President, Roosevelt de- 
clared his interest in promoting conserva- 
tion throughout the nation. Even so, the 
people were hardly prepared for the con- 
servation program which President Roose- 
velt initiated and promoted. Indeed, every 
section of the country was helped in many 
ways by the extensive conservation plans 
inaugurated by the New Deal. Every state 
of the Union became a part of the national 
conservation movement. 

Millions of acres of land were added to 
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our national forests; hundreds of millions 
of trees were planted; fish and wildlife 
refuges were expanded from 104 with 6 
million acres to 263 with 13.6 million acres. 
Tens of thousands of people were given 
healthful employment in hundreds of Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps camps. 

At times conservation took the form of 
harnessing a river system as in the Ten- 
nessee River Valley Authority, or the Co- 
lumbia River, or the Missouri River. Some- 
times conservation was concerned most’ with 
flood control as in the lower Mississippi 
River Basin. On other occasions the chief 
object was the elimination of drought or a 
dust bowl as was the program for the Great 


_ Plains. Nor was recreation forgotten when 


many lakes and numerous parks were cre- 
ated. 

When war came, conservation efforts 
were doubled to meet our needs in lumber 
without impairing productivity of the for- 
ests, and attempts were made to extend 
and intensify fire protection and to pro- 
vide for Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion loans without direct Congressional ap- 
propriations. Shortly before the President 
died, he and Gifford Pinchot worked out a 
tentative agenda for a proposal to Churchill 
and Stalin to inaugurate a world-wide con- 
servation movement. 

Of all the contributions Franklin D. 
Roosevelt made to our nation, none is 
greater.than the conservation program re- 
vealed in these two volumes. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

Professor of Social Science 

University of Florida 


Waram R. KıntNER in association with 
Joser I. Correy and Raymonp J. AL- 
BRICHT. Forging a New Sword: A Study 
of the Department of Defense. (Ameri- 
can Project Series.) Pp. xiv, 238. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. $4.50. 
No book ever came off the press at a 

more appropriate moment than this study 

dealing with our Department of Defense. 

And it is this reviewer’s hope that a copy 

of this book will be placed—or rather that 

it was placed weeks ago—on the desk of 
every member of the Joint House-Senate 

Committee on Military Affairs; further- 

more, the reviewer hopes that they read 
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it, page by page. For here, within the 
short space of some 230 pages, is contained 
more basic information on the Department 
of Defense, its origins, its operations, its 
strengths and weaknesses, followed by a 
challenging outline of areas in which it 
might be improved, than is likely to emerge 


‘from the thousands of pages of criticisms, 


testimony, and recommendations accom- 


. panying President Eisenhower’s plan for a 


reorganized defense department. 

Two basic reasons may be advanced for 
bringing out such a study at this time, 
First, since “national security is every- 
body’s business,” and since the daily de- 
bates on national defense promise to go on 
indefinitely, it is of utmost importance that 
our people know something—in fact a lot— 
about the functioning of our Department 
of Defense since its establishment ten years 
ago. Second, for the first time in our na- 
tion’s history we face a powerful adver- 
sary, potentially capable of crippling or 
even possibly destroying our present civili- 
zation. And since communism’s avowed 
purpose is that of waging a war of ag- 
gression in all areas of influence and on all 
levels of existing society, it is important 
that factors other than military means be 
considered in preserving our nation. Our 
concern is no longer limited merely to the 
military; it includes political and sociologi- 
cal factors as well. Americans can no 
longer feel secure by relying solely on a 
single Department of Defense as now con~ 
stituted, since widespread subversive ele- 
ments and potential guerilla operations also 
need to be reckoned with. But do the De- 
partment of Defense officials seem suffi- 
ciently aware of these conditions? Are 
they not worrying more over balanced 
budgets than about over-all long-range stra- 
tegic planning which affects areas other 
than the military? Co-ordination between 
military and civilian authorities becomes 
more imperative. Clear-cut channels of 
command and effective machinery for 
promptly carrying out decisions need to be 
provided. 

With a view to improving these condi- 
tions, the authors have come up with a 
number of specific suggestions, and to this 
reviewer they make sense. Since all three 
authors have had frequent opportunity to 
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observe the operations of the Department 
of Defense from many vantage points— 
“from beneath and from within it, and 
from positions alongside and above it in 
other agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment”—their suggestions deserve seri- 
ous study. Their specific recommendations, 
summarized in Chapter 16, appear to be 
constructive and imperative. While the au- 
thors make no claim that their proposals 
are sacrosanct, still they embody the un- 
biased views of able civilian and military 
personnel rather than the professional sol- 
dier, sailor, airman, or bureaucrat. When 
these proposals or ones similar to them are 
adopted, a major step will have been taken 
in Forging a New Sword. 
Jonn W. OLIVER 
Professor of History, Emeritus 
University of Pittsburgh 


F. Wurm O’Brien. Justice Reed and 
the First Amendment: The Religion 
Clauses. Pp. xi, 264. Washington, 
D. C.: Georgetown University Press, 
1958. $5.00. 


Father O’Brien of the Department of 
Government at Georgetown University has 
undertaken a critical analysis of the opin- 
ions and decisions of Justice Reed as they 
involved or had a bearing upon the consti- 
tutional aspects of religious freedom or 
` church-state relations. He has accom- 
plished his purpose commendably. When, 
however, one has completed Father 
O’Brien’s work, the thought can scarcely 
be repressed that the book comes off bet- 
ter than does its subject. 

Stanley F. Reed was appointed to the 


bench of the Supreme Court of the United . 


States in 1938, three months after Roose- 
velt had named Hugo L. Black as his first 
appointee to the Court. By that time the 
Court had voided the “hot oil” regulation 
and declared unconstitutional the National 
Industrial Recovery Act (1935), the Guf- 
fey-Snyder Bituminous Coal Stabilization 
Act, a state minimum wage act, and other 
welfare and New Deal legislation; the 
President had also launched his attack on 
the “nine old men” and his court-packing 
plan. Very little was then known about 
Reed, who had been Solicitor General for 
the three preceding years. When Reed re- 
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tired from the Court, some nineteen years 
later, hardly much more was known about 


Father O’Brien tries hard to give to 
Reed’s work as an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court some solidity as well as. 
some sparkle and some intellectual and 
moral appeal. He speaks of Reed’s “down- 
to-earth, realistic approach,” and of his 
“usual straightforward, realistic manner.” 
Yet it is impossible to discover a man be- 
hind the method, a thinking mind behind 
the thoughts. Any number of competent, 
lawyer-like lawyers could have done as well 
——writing the opinions anonymously. 

The author finds in Reed’s work on the 
bench a belief in judicial restraint, faith in 
the principle of federalism, a feeling that 
legislative and administrative bodies should 
be permitted to go on with their assigned 
or assumed tasks, and a respect for cus- 
tom or tradition. He contends that Reed 
was a judicial pluralist; but Reed’s plural- 
ism was one that had respect for groups 
and group actions but not for the rights of 
the individuals who composed the groups— 
he denied the civil liberties claims of indi- 
viduals in 80 per cent of the cases in which 
they were asserted. It all adds up to a 
rather impersonal record of judicial work- 
manship which has little to teach the theo- 
retician or philosopher. 

There is not much in Father O’Brien’s 
competent study with which this reviewer 
would quarrel, but I would question two 
of his judgments: (1) Father O’Brien be- 
lieves that a church establishment does not 
necessarily mean a curtailment of religious 
liberty. As proof he cites the Established 
Church of England. Yet one only needs to 
read Church and State in England by the 
late Archbishop of York to realize that an 
established church is not even itself free. 
(2) He claims for Reed the projection of 
a “new” freedom, namely, the liberty of 
self-government by church groups as ex- 
pressed in Kedroff v. St. Nicholas Cathe- 
dral, decided in 1952. But this case added 
nothing essential to what was said and de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in Watson v. 
Jones in 1872. 

While the subject of this book is not re- 
warding for the student of judicial meth- 
odology and jurisprudence, Father O’Brien 
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has demonstrated a craftsman’s skill in the 
handling of his materials and problems. 
His competence is worthy of a more chal- 
lenging topic or problem. 
Mitton R. Konvitz 
Professor of Industrial and Labor 
Relations and Professor of Law 
Cornell University 


WALTER BERNS. , Freedom, Virtue & the 
First Amendment. Pp. xiii, 264. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1957. $4.00. 


Whether or not freedom of speech ‘holds 
a “preferred position” in the hierarchy of 
American legal values, it seems to outrank 
even motels and motherhood as a national 
symbol. Serious criticism of our country’s 
articulate major premise is, therefore, -a 
notable event. Especially so when the 
criticism, takes the form of as searching 
and scholarly a volume as Freedom, Virtue 
& the First Amendment. 

Professor Berns, a member of Yale’s po- 
litical science faculty, thinks that our un- 
critical acceptance of freedom of speech as 
a national desideratum has led us into seri- 
ous difficulties—for many of which the Su- 
preme Court is chiefly to blame. Thus the 
Justices, in rationalizing their desire to 
coddle (almost) every obnoxious segment 
of opinion, are thought to have “made a 
shambles of the law .of the First Amend- 
ment...” (p. viii). More important, the 
Court’s misconstruction of the Constitu- 
tion—based upon a misguided adulation of 
freedom as an intrinsically precious com- 
modity—is antithetic to the political re- 
quirements of a good society. “The fact 
is, freedom is not enough. . . only if the 
community is made up predominantly of 
. citizens of good character who trust one 
another, is freedom not only possible but 
desirable” (pp. 255-56). Then and only 
then will freedom “promote virtue,” which 
is, after all, “the purpose of law” (p. 251). 
The First Amendment, in short, is helpful 
only in a good society, where people will 
spend its bounty prudently. “Amoral law 
is bad Jaw. . . . One cannot say that a law 
that grants people the freedom to speak is 
a good law unless he examines what people 
do with that freedom” (p. 250). 
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Professor Berns is also persuaded that 
the Court has fallen into fundamental legal 
error in its expansive application of the 
First Amendment. He “suspects, but can- 
not yet prove, that the intention of the 
First Amendment was merely to outlaw 
previous restraints on the freedom of 
speech and press” (p. 251, note 25). What 
Berns surmises, Sir William Blackstone was 
certain of two centuries ago. One would 
have supposed that the inadequacies of so 
narrow an understanding of free speech had 
long been manifest. Cooley, for example, 
tried to set the record straight nearly a 
century ago: 

“, . . The mere exemption from previous 
restraints cannot be all that is secured by 
the constitutional provisions, inasmuch as 
of words to be uttered orally there can be 
no previous censorship, and the liberty of 
the press might be rendered a mockery and 
a delusion, and the phrase itself a byword, 
if, while every man was at liberty to pub- 
lish what he pleased, the public authori- 
ties might nevertheless punish him for 
harmless publications. . . .” (Chafee, Free 
Speech in the United States [1941], p. 
11.) 

Berns, however, holds to the contrary, 
and his book suggests both the vigor and 
the dangerous nature of this particular 
heresy. As Chafee put it: “This Black- 
stonian theory dies hard, but it ought to 
be knocked on the head once for all” 
(2bid., p. 9). In a sense, however, it is 
not as curious that Professor Berns takes 
so unfashionable a view of the First 
Amendment as that he evinces any concern 
at all about the competence of the Court’s 
performance on what Berns pejoratively 
describes as “the legal level” (p. viii). For 
law, no matter how carefully fashioned, is 
in Berns’s éyes an instrument of limited 
utility: “. . . the problem of freedom can- 
not be understood in terms of legal rules 
and principles alone; it must be seen in a 
larger context” (p. viii). But just why 
law should be regarded as congenitally in- 
adequate to the solution of the conundrums 
of government is puzzling. 

Recognizing that we must continue to 
operate within the confines of that poorly 
designed and ineptly handled mechanism 
which is the First Amendment, Berns sub- 
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mits that “perhaps the best we can do is 
to interpret it to read: Congress shall make 
no law abridging the freedom of good 
speech” (p. 251). Modestly stated, this is 
plainly enough a proposal of major dimen- 
sion. It is a proposal, argued in cogent 
and sensitive fashion, which challenges our 
most cherished and possibly least compre- 
hended institution. But the challenge to 
the core of America’s constitutional herit- 
age is not a hostile one—indeed, as Berns 
himself makes abundantly clear, it is not 
a product of “the so-called conservative 
movement” (p. ix). Berns’s book is the 
book of a man dedicated to democratic 
values and deeply troubled about how best 
to foster them. It is, as Professor Charles 
L. Black, Jr. has observed in his article 
“The Practice of Forbearance” (New Re- 
public, December 30, 1957), “a work of 
good will.” It merits the close attention 
of all who cherish individual liberty—and 
especially of those who are certain, a priori, 
that Professor Berns is in error. He is in 
error, but in ably stating his case Berns 
forces on those who disagree with him a 
firmer understanding of the First Amend- 
ment. 
Lovis H. POLLAK . 
Associate Professor of Law 
Yale University Law School 


Frank A. HASKELL. The Battle of Gettys- 
burg. Edited by Bruce Catton. Pp. 
xviii, 169. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, 1958. $3.50. 


Born in 1828 in the hill town of Tun- 
bridge, Vermont, Frank Haskell appears to 
have remained on the home fatm until he 
was twenty-one. Then, like so many farm 
boys of his time, he went to college. He 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1854 and 
went to Wisconsin where he began the prac- 
tice of Jaw. He enlisted very early in the 
Civil War and saw action in many major 
battles. 

Haskell played a role of some impor- 
tance at Gettysburg. He was a staff offi- 
cer, close to some of the heaviest fighting 
of the second day such as the struggle be- 
tween Sickles’ Third Corps and the Con- 
federates in the Peach Orchard. He re- 
ceived high commendation for his efforts 
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in helping to repulse Pickett on the after- 
noon of the third day. He continued to 
see much action in the months after Gettys- 
burg and was eventually promoted to the 
rank of Colonel. He was killed while lead- 
ing a brigade at Cold Harbor. 

This small volume does not provide a 
balanced account of the entire battle. It 
is, rather, devoted to those parts of the 
battle witnessed by‘one man. Haskell ar- 
rived at the battlefield just before dusk on 
July 1, and the brief story of the first day’s 
fighting is based on conversations with 
those who had participated. His account 
of the fighting on the second day is based 
on the Federal defense of their left flank. 
Nearly two-thirds of the book is devoted 
to the artillery engagement and to the at- 
tack and repulse of Pickett. The following 
description of the final action on July 3 
will indicate the vividness and tempo of 
the book: 

“The color sergeant of the 72d Pa., 
grasping the stump of the severed lance in 
both his hands, waved the flag above his 
head and rushed towards the wall. ‘Will 
you see your color storm the wall alone?’ 
One man only starts to follow. Almost 
half way to the wall, down go color bearer, 
and color to the ground—the gallant ser- 
geant is dead. The line springs—the crest 
of the solid ground with a great roar heaves 
forward its maddened load, men, arms, 
smoke, fire, a fighting mass. It rolls to the 
wall—fiash meets flash, the wall is crossed 
—a moment ensues of thrusts, yells, blows, 
shots, an undistinguishable conflict, fol- 
lowed by a shout universal that makes the 
welkin ring again, and the last and bloodiest 
fight of the great battle of Gettysburg is 
ended and won.” 

Haskell’s account of the battle was be- 
gun on July 14, while details were vivid in 
his mind. Bruce Catton writes of this ac- 
count that “part of its value lies in the 
fact that the author never had the chance 
to recast it in the light of postwar knowl- 
edge and reflection.” This account has 
been printed and reprinted seven times, yet 
the present edition is the first that may 
hope to reach beyond the scholarly student 
of the Civil War to the general reader. 
Equipped with.an excellent Introduction by 
Mr. Catton, and in a very attractive for- 
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mat, Colonel Haskell’s account should at 
last receive the attention it deserves. 
RALPH ADAMS Brown 
Professor of History 
State Teachers College 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Irvine Howe and Lewis Coser. The 
American Communist Party: A Critical 
History (1919-1957). Pp. x, 593. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1957. $6.75. 

For almost forty years, the American 
Communist party has been a center of con- 
troversy. One of the favorite pastimes of 
Americans has, in fact, been to argue about 
the party. Yet the organization has been 
the subject of but little scholarly study. 
Professors Howe and Coser, in the present 
volume, endeavor to correct this condition. 

The authors begin their task by tracing 
the origin of American communism from 
its affiliations with pre-World War I Left- 
Wing groups. The reader is then guided 
expertly through the many factional battles 
attendant upon the party’s formation and 
its first decade. Factionalism was, by 1929, 
terminated by Russian-enforced Staliniza- 
tion of the group. As a result, whatever 
independence was evident in the American 
party was supplanted by the operation of 
a monolithic organization completely sub- 
ordineted to Moscow. ‘The authors de- 
scribe, from then on, the tortuous policy 
and personality turns of American commu- 
nism. The over-all impression which one 
gains of the party is that it is unknowledge- 
able of the issues and mores of American 
society, supremely dogmatic, anti-intellec- 
tual, willing to sacrifice humanitarianism to 
seek power for power’s sake, and, to boot, 
a poor guardian of Marxist and Leninist 
thought. The writers conclude with a 
lengthy chapter dealing with Stalinist the- 
ory and action which, though it is not well 
related to the.rest of the book, provides an 
excellent service by exploring and cata- 
loguing succinctly the multifarious social 
conditions influencing the rise of Stalinism. 

In evaluating this work, it should be em- 
phasized that it is more “critical” than it 
is “history.” The authors have used, and 
used well, an impressive array of Com- 
munis: sources. Yet no attempt was made 
to utilize manuscript materials, and many 
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valuable non-Communist sources were either 
ignored or overlooked. By frequently 
blending their strong prejudices with the 
factual narrative; Howe and Coser have 
violated scholarly standards of fair pro- 
cedure. Moreover, while this volume is 
replete with facts, many serious oversights 
are committed. The relation of American 
communism and the Spanish Civil War de- 
serves more than two brief comments, and 
the Russian purges of 1937-38 certainly 
require some attention. The reviewer ques- 
tions how World War I American social- 
ism can be treated at length without men- 
tioning Allen Benson’s 1916 Presidential 
campaign. It also seems unwise to refer 
to the significance of a farmer-labor move- 
ment in 1936 without identifying the move- 
ment. The authors deserve chiding for 
discussing the activities of the American 
Communist party since 1945 virtually with- 
out reference to Soviet imperialism. These 
and similar defects indicate that this work 
has some very serious limitations as formal 
history. Yet in view of the paucity of 
scholarly writing on the subject, the book 
must be considered as adequate until more 
dispassionate and historically conscious 
treatments are published. 
Donato R. McCoy 
Assistant Professor of History 
University of Kansas 


ARTHUR WaLwortH. Woodrow Wilson, 
Vol. I: American Prophet; Vol. II: 
World Prophet. Pp. xi, 436 and 439. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1958. $15.00 (the set). 


This newest biography of Woodrow Wil- 
son is in many respects a substantial 
achievement. Mr. Walworth has dug 
deeply into the Wilson papers and into 
other closely related manuscript collections, 
and he has produced what is probably the 
best intimate biography of our twenty- 
eighth President. This is true in part be- 
cause he has been the first to carry through 
to the end of Wilson’s life. To be sure, 
the authorized biographer, Ray Stannard 
Baker, did manage to finish his magnum 
opus, but he did so only in an imperfect 
way, by fits and starts, and by patching to- 
gether at the end. It is true, above ail, 
because Mr. Walworth has given us a work 
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in which Wodrow Wilson lives in all his 
titanic greatness and human fallibility. The 
picture given here of Wilson moving within 
his circle of associates and the descriptions 
of the leading personalities surrounding him 
are, on the whole, entirely convincing and 
authentic. This, surely, is no mean achieve- 
ment, and Mr. Walworth deserves much 
credit for his objectivity, his graceful style, 
and his devotion to a task which took ten 
years of unrelenting work to complete. 

In spite of all its solid achievement, 
however, this biography has certain signifi- 
cant weaknesses. To begin with, Mr. Wal- 
worth has made a number of the kind of 
small errors which mar but do not seri- 
ously affect the integrity of any scholarly 
work. Second, the author has obviously 
never mastered the political history of the 
period about which he has written. Time 
and again he ignores the great political cur- 
rents which deeply affected Wilson’s own 
political thought and the legislation of the 
Wilson era. There are numerous examples 
of this, but one must suffice: the author’s 
failure to see the way in which Wilson was 


able to absorb the main ideas and pro- 


posals of Theodore Roosevelt’s Progressive 
party. ‘Third, it must also be said that 
Mr. Walworth has not always been entirely 
discriminating in his use of the sources, or 
as thorough in his research as he might 
have been. For example, he uses the 
memoir of Joseph P. Tumulty as if it were 
a reliable source, which it is not; again, he 
uses the diary of Colonel House without 
any effort to verify this important source. 
Fourth, the balance of this work is some- 
what curious. Mr. Walworth gives rela- 
tively small space to the domestic events 
of Wilson’s first administration, races 
through the crises of the neutrality period, 
devotes an undue proportion of his space 
to the Peace Conference, the Treaty fight, 
and Wilson’s breakdown, and relegates a 
whole series of important developments— 
particularly Wilson’s Mexican and Latin- 
American policies—to footnotes. Fifth, this 
reviewer must also say that the documenta- 
tion of this book is entirely inadequate. To 
be sure, a biography of this kind should 
not be cluttered with footnotes; the reader 
does, however, deserve more than Mr. 
Walworth gives, and the author might have 
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given more credit to that large number of 
scholars upon whom he obviously relied. 
Finally, the chief weakness of this book is 
its lack of any real depth. As a personal 
word-portrait it is often superb; as a bi- 
ography which integrates the man and the 
times, it falls far short of an acceptable 
standard. 
ARTHUR S. LINK 
Professor of History 
Northwestern University 


CARL BRENT SWISHER. The Supreme Court 
in Modern Role. Pp. vii, 214. New 
York University Press, 1958. $4.95. 


Focusing upon the major constitutional 
decisions of recent years, Professor Swisher 
has written what might almost be called an 
essay on the theory and practice of judi- 
cial review. Certainly this book—origi- 
nally presented as the James Stokes Lec- 
tures at New York University—is not pri- 
marily a survey of the legal doctrines 
expounded in recent decisions concerned 
with the limitations upon government, the 
threat of subversion, the place of the mili- 
tary, and racial issues. These categories of 
cases are rather the basis for his discus- 
sions of “The Goal of Judicial Endeavor,” 
the title of his concluding chapter. 

To be sure, there is a good deal of his- 
torical background—especially in Chapter 
1, “The Court and the Sweep of History” 
—and individual cases are occasionally de- 
scribed in some detail. This is well illus- 
trated in the discussion of the various 
cases involving treason, disloyalty or sub- 
version, and in.certain of the cases on race 
relations, especially Brown v. Board of 
Education, in which the Court unanimously 
overruled the separate but equal doctrine. 
Professor Swisher’s reasons for doubting 
the wisdom of the Brown ruling, and of 
finding in it some of “the absoluteness ap- 
parent in the Taney opinion in the Dred 
Scott case and in the Bradley opinion in 
the Civil Rights Cases,” are in harmony 
with the philosophy of judicial review sug- 
gested in the book. 

While freely recognizing that the judicial 
function has not been limited to an imita- 
tive or static role, but has rather been 
“dynamic and creative,” the author is 
greatly concerned by the frequent disagree- 
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ments among the Justices in recent years. 
Except for nearly all of the Marshall years, 


comparable disagreement has been charac- 


teristic of decisions in periods of uncer- 
tainty about ends or means. Some of the 
recent disagreements should have been con- 
fined to the conference room. But it is 
doubtful whether such disagreement would 
be obviated by more widespread attention 
to “our public philosophy.” To this re- 
viewer, the principal reason for the ab- 
sence of unanimity is the lack of a gener- 
ally accepted philosophy relating to the 
issues with which the Court is presented. 


The Justices are reflecting, not creating, | 


divergencies and uncertainties which exist 
in our society. One of the truly great 
-needs of the present time is the statement 
and general acceptance of a political and 
constitutional philosophy as adequate for 
our time as was that of the Founding 
Fathers in the one great era of political 
thinking and constitution making this coun- 
try has known. 
BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT 
President, Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. 


Pout Mever. Administrative Organiza- 
tion: A Comparative Study of the Or- 
ganization of Public Administration. Pp. 
322. Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk Forlag 
Arnold Busck; London: Stevens & Sons, 
1957. No price. 


The author of this volume is a Danish 
student of public administration who is cur- 
rently an assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. He has undertaken, 
with the aid of the Danish State Research 
Foundation, to make a comparative study 
of public administration, mainly as it has 
developed in recent years in the United 
States, Great Britain, and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Many interesting 
comments and. sidelights on Scandinavian 
public administration are scattered through- 
out the text, as well as some observations 
on the practices of continental European 
countries. i 

Written originally in Danish, the book 
has been ably translated into English for 
publication in Great Britain. Where diffi- 
culi terminology has been employed, the 
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original phrases have been bracketed-in so 
that the reader may make his own trans- 
lation of expressions, sometimes bordering 
on “scientific jargon.” 

The book is set up under five main parts: 
The Science of Administration, Administra- 
tive Division of Work, Administrative Au- 
thority and Leadership, Hierarchy in Or- 
ganization, and Administrative Decentrali- 
zation. 

In the first part the author seeks to 
justify present-day governmental adminis- 
tration as a science and deals with the basic 
definitions and terminologies, mostly drawn 
from American writings. He then traces 
the growth of administration in the “wel- 
fare state,’ the most unique section of 
which is an explanation of ‘“Parkinson’s 
Law” drawn from The Economist of recent 
date. This law is based on a statistical 
analysis of departmental staffs and pur- 
ports to show that the number of adminis- 
trative officials and employees and the 
quantity of work done are unrelated; in- 
deed, that the constant rise in the number 
employed by an established organizational 
unit would be much the same, whether the 
volume of work was to increase, diminish, 
or even disappear. 

Under administrative division of work, 
the author discusses the methods of sub- 
dividing governmental work for organiza- 
tion and management, staff and line setup, 
and the place of the expert in management. 
Administrative authority is viewed from the 
standpoints of political leadership and party 
responsibility; hierarchical and collegiate 
direction and competence are also dis- 
cussed. Consideration is given to such 
administrative approaches as chain of com- 
mand, departmentalization, and subordina- 
tion of organizational units, with brief his- 
tories of regionalism and centralization also 
included. The last part, dealing with ad- 
ministrative decentralization, is concerned 
with vertical and horizontal methods, “dis- 
integrated coordination,” and the structure 
and operation of boards. 

The American student of public adminis- 
tration will find this volume useful mainly 
for its presentation of an outside or for- 
eign appraisal of the administrative tech- 
niques, methods, and philosophy recently 
developed in the United States. While this 
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appraisal is not entirely flattering, it is well 
for us to see ourselves as others see us. 
A. E. Buck 
Norwalk, Conn. 


CHARLES W. ARNADE. The Emergence of 
the Republic of Bolivia. Pp. xi, 269. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
1957. $6.00. 

This is a work of scholarship and re- 
search, The author has delved exhaustively 
into the archives, the contemporary chroni- 
cles and letters in order to tell the story 
of the transformation of High Peru, or 
Charcas, from a province ruled ‘successively 
by the Spanish vice-kingdoms, whose capi- 
tals were Lima and Buenos Aires, into the 
Republic of Bolivia. He has studied the 
activities of the university leaders who, in 
those Andean heights, dreamed and even 
plotted independence from Spain before the 
general uprisings of 1810. He goes into 
great detail concerning the nature of the 
land, the men, and their ideas. From the 
standpoint of Charcas—therefore somewhat 
remotely—he gives us the vast theater of 
revolutionary operations: the armies of 
Argentina and Chile finally led by San 
Martin converging with the northern armies 
under Bolivar and his great Captain, Sucre, 
upon Peru; and from coastal Peru into 
the high plateaus and snow-clad mountains 
(under the tropical sun) of what is now 
Bolivia. 

All this is a worthy assignment, and, as 
Bolivia’s Ambassador Victor Andrade states 
in his generous Foreword, it has not been 
done before with such thoroughness in 
English. But the author attempts more. 
He tries to analyze the psychology of the 
inhabitants of High Peru: the impact of 
Spaniard, Creole, mestizo, and Indian upon 
one another, and the resultant human prod- 
uct. He has something to say about the 
economy of Spain, based on the fallacy that 
the true wealth of nations is their gold and 
- silver, and about the intrigues of chaotic 
men, loyal neither to Spain nor to the 
great dream of Bolivar: men who expressed 
-only the chaos of their country. < 

He gives full-length portraits of two men 
who richly deserve it: the extraordinary 
Olañetas, uncle and nephew, one of whom 
was more Spanish than the Spaniards, while 
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the other (according to Professor Arnade) 
created Bolivia in order to rule it. 

Finally, the author portrays the negotia- 
tions of what he calls “the turn-coat As- 
sembly,” which—at least on paper—estab- 
lished the republic of Bolivia, not out of 
any necessity of an intrinsically independ- 
ent people, but because the leaders were 
being driven by personal ambition and the 
thirst for power. The book is, therefore, . 
more than mere scholarship; it is a coura- 
geous expression of judgment on the part 
of the author: one by no means flattering 
to its subject. 

In this regard, one might say that the 
book is so good in its aims that it should 
have been better. The psychology of the 
Hispano-American is a deeply complex sub- 
ject; the author tackles it, but I am afraid 
it floors him. The effect of their high, 
bleak mountains and lush tropic valleys 
upon the inhabitants of Bolivia is a com- 
plex matter. The author does not do it 
justice. There is, throughout the work, a 
gap between the essentially creative prob- 
lems of such a work and the author’s 
achievements as a creative writer. Yet 
without creative capacity, I doubt the 
value of such a book as this, except in 
limited academic circles. 

WALDO FRANK 

Truro, Mass. 


Vera Rusin (Ed.). Caribbean Studies: A 
Symposium. Pp. viii, 124. Jamaica: 
Institute of Social and Economic Re- 
search, University College of the West 
Indies in association with The Research 
and Training Program for the Study of 
Man in the Tropics, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1957. No price. 

This is a volume of proceedings contain- 
ing papers prepared and delivered at the 
annual meeting of section H of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science in December 1956. British, Ameri- 
can, and Caribbean scholars (eighteen in 
all) joined to focus attention on the an- 
thropological and social studies which have 
been carried out in the Caribbean area. _ 

After a brief introduction to the report 
by E. Franklin Frazier, Charles Wagley 
sets the stage for the other papers by an 
interesting discussion in which he classifies 
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the Americas into three broad culture 
spheres. These are designated as Euro- 
America which covers the most northern 
and the most southern reaches of the 
Western Hemisphere; Indo-America includ- 
ing most of the west coast countries north 
of Chile; and Plantation America which is 


designated as extending from about mid- 


way up the coast of Brazil into the Guianas, 
along the Caribbean coast, throughout the 
Caribbean itself, and into the northeastern 
part of the United States. 
useful classification. Since what is termed 
Plantation America is a large area popu- 
lated heavily by negroid people, however, 
one may wonder, with Frazier, why the 
term Negroid America is not used to make 
it consistent with the other ethnically desig- 
nated areas. 

The second paper is called ‘“Man-Land 
Relations in the Caribbean Area” by Pres- 
ton James in which he topples over some 
preconceptions about the climate and con- 
cludes that “there is nothing wrong with 
the climates of the Caribbean area.” He 
ascribes most of the alleged discomforts of 
this area to cultural factors, such as cloth- 
ing worn by visitors, rather than to climate. 

Interesting papers follow on “Contempo- 
rary Social Types in the Caribbean. Re- 
gion,” “The African Heritage,” “Race Re- 
lations,” “The Family,” and “Methods of 
Community Analysis in the Caribbean.” 

In most cases, each paper is followed by 
the remarks of a prominent discussant. At 
times there is considerable clash of opinion 
over theoretical matters such as economic 

‘determinism, methods of research, and the 
extent to which the plantation is a transi- 
tory phenomenon. 

Two concluding papers round out the re- 
port. Lloyd Braithwaite writes on “The 
Present Status of the Social Sciences in 
the British Caribbean,” and Vera Rubin 
writes on “Cultural Prospectives in Carib- 
bean Research.” 

Students of Latin America, and inter- 
ested laymen as well, will find this volume 
a very useful addition to the literature of 
the Caribbean area, where so many inter- 
esting political and economic changes are 
now taking place; these are exemplified by 
a wide range of phenomena such as indus- 


This is a very’ 
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trialization in Puerto Rico and the emer- 
gence of the new Caribbean Federation. 
The carefully selected list of references at 
the conclusion of each of the papers will 
be most helpful to any interested reader 
who will want to pursue the various topics 
further. 
N. L. WHETTEN 
Dean of the Graduate School 
The University of Connecticut 


AFRICA AND THE MUSLIM WORLD 


Egypt and the United Nations. Report of 
a Study Group Set Up by the Egyptian 
Society of International Law. (National 
Studies on International Organization.) 
Pp. xi, 197. New York: Manhattan Pub- 
lishing Company for the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1957. 
$3.00. 


Tbis is one of twenty-three volumes of 
national studies on international organiza- 
tion published under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Prepared by a group of Egyptian 
scholars and diplomats, under the direction 
of the Egyptian Society of International 
Law, it sets forth Egyptian policies and 
attitudes toward and within the United 
Nations. This analysis follows two brief 
chapters dealing with historical back- 
grounds, the development of Egyptian and 
Arab nationalism, and the Egyptian posi- 
tion at the San Francisco Conference. 

While students who have closely studied 
Egyptian policy with regard to the United 
Nations will find very little that is new or 
surprising, the reader will find the Egyptian 
point of view set forth with brevity, clarity, 
and ample citations from the records of 
the United Nations. The authors point out 
that Egyptian attitudes toward the United 
Nations have gone through essentially three 
phases since that body’s inception in 1945, 
A period of hope and confidence was fol- 
lowed by one of disillusionment and bitter- 
ness; this was a result of what the Egyp- 
tians—not to mention many other Arabs— 
considered “injustice” in the handling of 
the Egyptian and Palestine problems. Since 
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1953, the authors note, there has been a 
reappraisal of the United Nations, and the 
Egyptian attitude is now one of “renewed 
but guarded hope.” Because of its impor- 
tance, the brief chapter devoted to the Arab 
League and the Asian-African group in the 
United Nations might usefully have been 
expanded somewhat. The development of 
Egyptian attitudes is well delineated-in the 
treatment of the following specific prob- 
lems: the principle of sovereign equality, 
independence for Arab countries, ‘anti-im- 
perialism, strict interpretation of domestic 
jurisdiction under Article II (7) of the 
United Nations Charter, universality of 
United Nations membership, the veto, and 
economic and social affairs. 

The Appendix to the volume, which con- 
tains the texts of the principal resolutions 
of the Council of the Arab League relative 
to the United Nations, is especially valu- 
able. Its value lies in the fact. that these 
documents cannot be found elsewhere so 
conveniently in one book. There is a good 
Index. But it would have been helpful to 
have had a good bibliography for those who 
might care to pursue the subject further. 

Harry N. Howarp 

Beirut, Lebanon 


Jonn C. CAMPBELL. Defense of the Mid- 
dle East: Problems of American Policy. 
Pp. xiv, 392. New York: Harper & 
Brothers for the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, 1958. $5.00. 


In stating his purpose, the author notes 
that, as far as the Middle East is con- 
‘cerned, “no clear and comprehensive policy 
has been found to protect essential Ameri- 
can and Western interests. . . . This book 
is an attempt to contribute to a better un- 
derstanding of the problems and to stimu- 
late thought on policies for the future.” 
The result, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the 
most significant work thus far produced 
dealing in a comprehensive way with the 
fundamental interests of the United States 
in the contemporary Middle East. 
_ The author outlines The Problem—‘“an 
area lost may mean a world lost”—in an in- 
troductory section. The remaining eighteen 
chapters fall into two parts: The Record 
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of Recent Years and Present and Future. 
In the first of these are analyses of the 
situations with which the United States 
now must deal—situations in which United 
States policy and action heretofore may 
sometimes have fallen short. The second 
part is, in the main, devoted to a discus- 
sion of the possible avenues of approach to 
the problem of preventing the entrench- 
ment of the Soviet Union in the Middle 
East. In describing these avenues—mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and economic—the sev- 
eral starting handicaps of the United States 
are considered—in particular, its responsi- 
bility for Israel. 

At no point in the book does the author 
digress from his central thesis which is 
that the overriding national interest of the 
United States in this area is ‘its own se- 
curity—“put more starkly, its survival.” In 
this regard it is noted that defense of the 
Middle East is only part of a global policy: 
“The Middle East does not exist for us in- 
isolation.” Yet the author is convinced 
that here, as nowhere else at this period, 
our prospects for the future are being de- 
termined. While he is anxious that the 
United States contrive to maintain essen- 
tial relationships with the area without re- 
sort to armed force, he does not believe 
that this country can afford to be squeam- 
ish. “It remains to be said, although it 
will not be said officially, that an occasion 
may arise where the United States would 
be compelled, in order to prevent a disas- 
trous shift in the world balance, to use 
force to prevent a Middle Eastern state 
from falling under Soviet control, whether 
there has been aggression or not.” He 
thinks that if peace should be fractured, 
war on a limited scale would be more likely 
than general conflict, but he is certain that 
a principal deterrent to any outbreak of 
war is preparedness bolstered by a willing- 
ness to take risks and even, on occasion, 
to “play rough.” “Defense of the Middle 
East will be a long and arduous task,” he 
says in conclusion. “Let it be conceded 
that in the past the United States has 
shown no remarkable capacity for success 
in such a task... . But we cannot con- 
cede that the .. . successful defense of 
the Middle East is beyond our capacities 
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for the future, for our survival as a na- 
tion may depend on it.” 
Hatrorp L. Hoskins 
Senior Specialist in International 
Relations 
Legislative Reference Service 
Library of Congress 


E. W. Bovari. The Golden Trade of the 
Moors. Pp. vi, 281. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1958, $7.00. 


The story of the Moors has been treated 
by Western historians topically and hap- 
hazardly. We are well informed on their 
relationship with the West and also on their 
importance in the history of Spain. But 
their role as carriers of ideas and goods to 
the peoples of interior Africa has not been 
treated adequately. Mr. Bovill attempts 
to do that in this book. More specifically, 
he is concerned with the trans-Saharan 
trade of gold, salt, slaves, and much else, 
which the Moors carried on from the Mid- 
die Ages to the early nineteenth century. 

The beginning of this trade goes back 
to ancient times, for on the authoriy of 
Herodotus (quoted on pp. 25-26) the 
Carthaginians obtained gold from lands far 
interior in the south. From days imme- 
morial this trade went on by means of 


“silent trade or dumb barter,” in which the ° 


producers and owners of gold in “Wangara” 
—which Bovill places north of the Gold 
Coast, west of Ghana and southwest of 
Timbuktu—were never seen by Moorish 
traders. The tenth-century Arab historian, 
Masudi, and the fifteenth-century Portu- 
guese explorer, Cadamosto, also testify to 
the existence of such “dump barter” in 
their days. There were three regular and 
well-established trans-Saharan trade routes 
(as shown by Bovill on p. 234). One ran 
from Marrakech through the heart of 
French West Africa, via Taudeni to Tim- 
buktu. The second began at Fez and ran 
east of this route through the Tuat coun- 
try southeast to Ain-Azawa and then to 
Sokoto in Nigeria. The third started from 
Tripoli in Tunis and ran through the 
Ghadam and the Fezzan country to Kanem 
in Bornu, north of Lake Chad. It took 
about two months for camel caravans to 
make these distances of more than 1500 
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miles. All three routes converged on lands 
south-southwest of Timbuktu, never cross- 
ing south of the 12° north latitude. In 
fact, this line separated, and still separates, 
the camel from the tsetse fly and the Islam 
of the north from the pagan of the south 
(pp. 241-42). The coming of European 
traders and their ways practically elimi- 
nated these trade routes, even though as 
late as 1908 a caravan on the eastern route 
“numbered no less than 20,000 camels” (p. 
238). 

Twenty-five years ago Bovill became an 
authority on north-central Africa by his 
Caravans of the old Sahara. With the pub- 
lication of this fascinating and well-docu- 
mented work, written partly as a new edi- 
tion to his earlier book, he adds immensely 
to our understanding of the commercial 
history of an important but little-known 
region. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 

Analyst in Middle Eastern and 

East European Affairs 

Library of Congress 


Erwin I. J. ROSENTHAL. Political Thought 
in Medieval Islam: An Introductory Out- 
line. Pp. xi, 323. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1958. $6.50. 


Political theory in Islam was, as we 
would expect, indebted to jurists and phi- 
losophers. The former were largely con- 
cerned with establishing a rationale for the 
political institutions of their times. Since 
Muslim thinking was historical, this in- 


‘volved finding actual or alleged precedents. 


The philosophers, inasmuch as they were 
heirs to the Greek tradition, attempted to 
develop blueprints of the ideal state. On 
a more practical level, they took a good 
look at what to them seemed the facts of 
power politics and gave realistic advice to 
rulers and statesmen as to the most satis- 
factory type of government which could 
conceivably be attained here and now. 
Eventually there were authors who tried, 
with varied success, to combine the diver- 
gent lines of thought into one system. In 
all these efforts, terminology played an im- 
portant role, since political theory is des- 
tined to achieve its maximum effectiveness 
in the form of slogans, It is with respect 
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to terminology that the greatest difficulties 
for our immediate appreciation of Muslim 
political theory arise, and the forms in 
which it was expressed have somehow ob- 
scured its significance for Western scholars 
until quite recently. 

A good deal of credit for making this 
particular aspect of Muslim civilization bet- 
ter known must go to the author of the 
present work. He published a German 
study on Ibn Khaldûn’s political ideas in 
1932; edited and translated Averroes’ 
_ (Ibn Rushd’s) commentary on Plato’s Re- 
public in 1956; and in between wrote 
a long list of articles on various Muslim 
political thinkers. The present summation 
of his scholarly activity, with its slightly 
redundant subtitle, offers a detailed analy- 
sis of the political views. of representa- 
tive jurists (al-M4-wardf, al-Ghazzali, Ibn 
Jama‘ah, Ibn Taymifyah) and philosophers 
(al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, Ibn Bâjjah, Ibn 


Rushd), together with a cursory glance at. 


the fiirstenspiegel literature and a discus- 
sion of the syntheses accomplished by the 
famous Ibn Khaldfin and by ad-Dawwant 
and two seventeenth-century Turkish au- 
thors. The result is an informative and 
for the’most part clear and reliable picture 
of political theory in medieval Islam. As 
to the term “medieval” in connection with 
Islam, the author’s remark (p. 224) de- 
sérves attention. The theories discussed in 
this book are probably known to only a 
few of the statesmen of the Muslim world 
of today, and the old terminology has been 
largely replaced by modern terms. Never- 
theless, here is background material which 
those concerned with contemporary affairs 
may also find worth knowing. 
Franz RosENTHAL 
Professor of Semitic Languages 
Yale University 


Pare W. THAYER (Ed.). Tensions in the 
Middle East. Pp. xiv, 350. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. $5.50. 


The volume under review is the result 
of a conference held in Washington and 
sponsored by the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies. The four- 
teen chapters or essays are written by spe- 
cialists in Middle Eastern affairs, and each 
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chapter is subjected to the scrutiny of an- 
other expert in a commentary of nearly the 
same length as the chapter itself. The 
Foreword is written by Dr. Philip W. 
Thayer, Dean of the School of Advanced 
International Studies. There is an all too 
brief Introduction by the great Lebanese 
scholar-statesman, Charles Malik. The 
quality of the discussions is unusually high, 
although somewhat uneven as would in- 
evitably be the case, and some very unex- 
pected prescriptions are unfolded for easing 
the numerous tensions in the Middle East. 
The criticisms are very frank but never 
bitter. 

As for the plan of the book, it is di- 
vided into four general parts: Basic Con- 
siderations, Economic and Social Factors, 
Political Studies, and a Summary. The 
Basic Considerations include four chapters: 
“The United States and the Middle East,” 
“Strategic Military Importance of the Mid- 
dle East,” “The Middle East in World Af- 
fairs,” and “Problems of Arab Political Be- 
havior.” The Economic and Social Factors 
are next discussed, and the following four 
chapters are devoted to them: “The Mid- 
dle East in the World Economy,” “Tech- 
nical Assistance in the Middle East,” 
“Structural Changes in Middle East So- 
ciety,” and “Recent Developments in 
Islam.” The third general section of this 
volume is devoted to five Political Stud- 
ies, as follows: “The Cyprus Problem,” 
“Israel,” “Some Legal Aspects of the Suez 
Situation,” “The United Nations and the 
Suez Crisis,” and “The Prospects of Com- 
munism in the Middle East.” In the final 
chapter or Summary, Mr. Ernest K. Lind- 
ley, Director of the Washington Bureau of 


- Newsweek magazine, wisely avoids giving 


a chapter by chapter recapitulation; in- 
stead he devotes his brief essay to “Nine 
Fundamentals in the Middle Eastern Ten- 
sions,” all of which merit very careful 
study, followed by their dissemination with 
missionary zeal. 

_ Striking sentences crowd this volume. In 
the first chapter, Robert Strausz-Hupé de- 
clares: “The emergence of Israel has been 
the greatest challenge to Arab unity,” a 
challenge which the Arab states have failed 
to meet. He then goes on to say that “the 
real problem of the Middle East is how to 
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avert the gaze of its harrassed peoples from 
a series of problems that, taken one by 
one, are insoluble and turn their attention 
to co-operative undertakings that will re- 
dound to their mutual benefit and channel 
their energies into the economic transfor- 
mation of the region as a whole” (p. 12). 
In other essays it is clearly stated that only 
economic and social transformation will 
stop the further advance of Russia and 
communism into the Middle East. Harold 
B. Minor states that “the bords that unite 
the Arabs are stronger and more enduring 
than those that ‘divide them,” and on Arab- 
Israeli relations, as he sees them, he says 
that “the essence of the question is not 
whether there is to be an Israel, but rather 
what kind of an Israel is possible” (p. 93). 
A small nonexpansionist Israel, integrated 
into Middle Eastern society, would find 
acceptance and peace, but, declares Mr. 
Mincr, “an Israel in which force is substi- 
tuted for the great Judaic ideal of love, 
nurtured by huge donations from abroad, 
agitated and pushed by Zionism, dedicated 
to a racial doctrine, based on heavy immi- 
gration, and imbued with a messianic com- 
plex that Israel is the answer to a non- 
existent Jewish problem embracing Jews all 
over the world is not only untenable, but is 
a threat to the peace of the world.” The 
fundamentals listed by. Lindley in the final 
summary are as follows: the Middle East 
must remain part of the Free World; So- 
viet interest in the area is short of vital; 
- the Middle East and the West are eco- 
nomically interdependent; communism and 
anti-Western nationalism must be under- 
stood; it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween neutralism of various types; eco- 
nomic and technical aid is not given to buy 
friendship, but “we have a vital interest in 
the survival of new nations”; our support 
of nationalism and our problems with im- 
perialism form another point of tension 
and must be resolved; Israel has “no unre- 
stricted claim on our support,” and “neither 
we nor the United Nations can compel 
Israel and her neighbors to make peace”— 
we can, however, prevent them from fight- 
ing each other; the long pull demands our 
promotion of much greater “cultural and 
intellectual associations with the Arab na- 
tions and others in the Middle East—and 
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indeed with all the new and emerging na- 
tions of Asia and Africa.” This is a most 
significant volume. 
EDGAR J. FISHER 
Consultant to American Friends 
of the Middle East 
Amherst, Va. 


F. CLEMENT C. Ecerton. Angola in Per- 
spective: Endeavour and Achievement in 
Portuguese West Africa. Pp. 272. Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957, 
30s net. 

In 1955 Mr. Egerton, an Englishman liv- 
ing in Portugal, entered the lists against 
those who challenged his adopted country’s 
colonial record. The critics said it stank 
of servitude and oppression. They said it 
was wicked and out of date. They charged 
the Salazar regime with concealing a vast 
system of forced labor in the African colo- 
nies of Angola and Mozambique, off the 
beaten track for most travelers in Africa. 
Commissioned by: the Portuguese govern- 
ment, Mr. Egerton denied these charges in 
a pamphlet—published by the Portuguese 
Agency-General for the Overseas Terri- 
tories in Lisbon, and with a Foreword by 
Senhor Ventura, Minister for the Over- 


seas Territories—which was entitled Angola 


Without Prejudice. 

To this counterattack the critics of 
Portuguese colonialism replied by saying 
that Mr. Egerton, being engaged as a 
propagandist by the Salazar government, 
was obviously a prejudiced witness. Be- 
sides, they said, the facts in his pamphlet 
were subject to several interpretations. It 
admitted the obligation on “Portuguese Af- 
ricans” to do forced labor. It merely 
called this “contract labour.” If it denied 
the total of 379,000 contract workers in 
Angola, adduced by the critics, it nonethe- 
less had to admit to 99,771. Mr. Egerton’s 
defense, in other words, was found uncon- 
vincing, not only because he was briefed 
by the Portuguese government, but also be- 
cause he could not clearly show that the 
critics were in the wrong. 

Mr. Egerton appears to have felt this 
weakness himself, for he now returns to 
the charge—but this time with a full-scale 
book, Angola in Perspective, which is pub- 
lished not by the Portuguese government 
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but by a reputable publishing house in 
Britain. It narrates the story of a long 
visit to Angola which Mr. Egerton has 
lately made, though whether at his own 
expense or by further aid from the Portu- 
guese government is not made clear. It is 
packed with various information. ` It is 
well written. It is critical of points of ad- 
ministrative failure, but it offers a picture 
of Angola which is generally one of sweet- 
ness and light. 

Can we believe this picture? Unhappily 
for Mr. Egerton’s case, he weakens it by 
steadfastly refusing to discuss the evidence 
which is brought forward by the critics. 
He makes no mention, of the scaldingly 
scathing report returned on Angola by 
Senhor Henrique Galvão when Inspector 
General for Colonies in 1947. He passes 
lightly and happily over the whole dark 
question of forced labor, Though he moves 
from one hospitable Portuguese settler or 


administrator to another, he seems never 


to have spoken to an African at all. At 
every crucial point, alas for Mr. Egerton, 
his book wears the guise of special pleading. 
Bası DAVIDSON 
Barnes Common 
London 


P. G. PowEstanp. Economic Policy and 
Labour: A Study in Uganda’s Economic 
History. Edited by W. Elkan. (East 
African Studies, No. 10.) Pp. x, 81. 
Kampala, Uganda: East African Insti- 
tute of Social Research, 1957. 9s. 

This little eighty-one page volume is the 
posthumous publication of four completed 
chapters of a study on African Migration 
and Economic Development; this study was 
projected by the late Philip Powesland, a 
professor of economics at Makere College 
in Uganda. It deals with a problem which 
in varying degrees faces all Central and 
Southern African states, dominions, and 
colonies,' namely, the interrelationship of 
economic policy and Negro labor migra- 
tion: in a more general sense, the effect of 
the impact of European culture on the Af- 
‘ricah Negro. SG 

Throughout Africa,- where thé indigenes 
vastly outnumber white settlers, and where 
an increasing number of them are being 
employed by whites in industry, agricul- 
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ture, and domestic service, the problem 
arises as to how the native can live under 
tribal conditions and at the same time do 
a regular and competent job as an indus-: 
trial unit. The native is seldom emanci- 
pated from his tribal duties and loyalties. 
Therefore, working for the white man for 
a money wage is usually a seasonal or at 
most an irregular experience. In a few in- 
dustries this may be an asset, but in most 
fields of employment it is a liability, Loy- 
alty and efficiency are rarely associated 
with transiency, nostalgia and necessitous- 
ness, 

As a result there has grown up in each 
colony, territory, or state a customary, in- 
formal economic policy for dealing with 
the native, for keeping him on the job, for 
regularizing his labor, and for breaking 
down his tribal loyalties. It might be a 
head tax which can be satisfied only by 
working for a money wage, a contract 
which prevents his return to his tribal 
home for a specified period, the withhold- 
ing of part of his wages until his contract 
has been fulfilled or a commutation of the 
traditional corvée (an annual colonial la- 
bor levy known by. different names in dif- 
ferent sections of Africa) as a payment in 
money, to mention only a few of the ex- 
pedients. j 

Gradually this set of methods for dealing 
with natives became generally recognized 
until now such arrangements form an es- 
sential part of administrative policy. This 
policy has had a tremendous impact on na- 
tive life, but it is reciprocally affected by 
native traditions, desires, and ways of life. 

In Chapter 2, Mr. Powesland traces the 
interplay of these many contributing fac- 
tors from 1900 to 1921; in Chapter 3 he 
deals with the period from 1922 to 1939; 
and in Chapter 4 with the period from 1940 
to 1952. In Chapter 1 he deals with the 
impact of money. He finds that native _ 
migration is dependent on the existence 
and use of money as a measure of value. 
The native considers it an intergroup rather 
than an ingroup convenience; this accounts 
for the importance of money in emancipat- 
ing him from tribal dominance. The in- 
troduction of foreign goods, his growing 
desire for knives and forks, blankets, linens, 
sewing machines, and bicycles—the latter 
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much more adaptable to trails and rough 
cart roads than other vehicles but only to 
be procured by money received as wages— 
all are now contributing to the increase of 
a free and mobile labor supply. 

This brochure is clear, cogent, and read- 
able. It deals with a fundamentally Af- 
rican problem but is mainly of local in- 
terest. ` 

CHARLES W. COULTER 

Professor of Sociology, Emeritus 

University of New Hampshire 


Epcar H. Brooxes and N. Hurwirz. The 
Native Reserves of Natal. (National 
Regional Survey, Vol. 7.) Pp. ix, 195. 


Cape Town: Oxford University Press for 


the University of Natal, 1957: $6.00. 


South African racial problems and their 
correlates have for many years been ap- 
proached on the basis of surveys—national, 
regional, and local. This is one of the 
latest in the fact-finding series: It is a 
part of the Natal Regional Survey, directed 
by the provincial University and financed 
by Natal’s Town and Regional Planning 
Commission. Its distinction lies not alone 
in its freshness of approach and concise- 
ness of definition, but even more in its 
incisiveness, clarity, practical emphasis, and 
the vigor of its recommendations to those 
who have authority to act. 

The latter is not surprising when one 
recognizes that the director of the study, 
E. H. Brookes, is a professor specializing 
in the field of political economy. As early 
as 1928, after a study of Ukulabola (bride 
price system). among the Bantu, he insisted 
that the sluggish native economy could be 
measurably streamlined by striking off a 
coin of the then-average value of a native 
_ cow, stamping it with the picture of a cow, 

and popularizing its use by the natives to 
obviate the transfer of cattle bodily. This 
has been typical of the down-to-earth rec- 
ommendations made by this versatile pa- 
triot through the past thirty ‘years and is 
abundantly evident in the recommendation 
sections of this study. , 
- The South African native reserve system 
is not unlike the Indian reservation system 
in America, and its history and problems 
roughly parallel our own. Areas set aside 
for native occupation in Natal and Zulu- 
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land comprise approximately seven million 
acres of land. This vast territory with 
its increasing population is composed of 
scattered government locations, mission 
and Zululand reserves, and various native 
trusts. The administration is technically 
in the hands of the Union Native Affairs 
Department with the assistance of the De- 
partment of Justice. The Native Adminis- 
tration Act of 1927 laid down the five prin- 
ciples under which that department should 
act: recognition of the Governor General 
as the supreme chief; recognition of native 
law and custom and the resolving of any 
conflict between it and Roman-Dutch law; 
a recognition of the tribal system and of 
limited criminal and civil jurisdiction by 
native chiefs; the setting up of a complete 
court system to administer native law; and 
the right to legislate by proclamation for 
native areas. 

As might be expected under an adminis- 
tration with divided and never too clearly 
defined responsibility, an adaptable and 
flexible native policy has always been diffi- 
cult of attainment. Maladjustments oc- 
casioned by changing conditions, as, for 
example, overpopulation, food shortage, and 
migratory labor, have to~be overevident 
before remedial or preventive action is 
taken. The surveyors have made a search- 
ing analysis of these maladjustments in the 
following fields: natural environment, road 
and rail transport, population structure, 
taxation arid expenditure, migratory labor, 
agricultural crops, livestock, food and nu- 
trition, industry and commerce, health and 
hospitalization, education and public wel- 
fare. They arrive at the general conclu- 
sion that the immediate aim must be “to 
raise the standard of health and welfare in 
the native areas and to enable the natives 
to make a greater contribution to their own 
support and to the national income.” 

Accordingly, they offer ten specific rec- 
ommendations: involving major points of 
policy: 

1. Detailed methods for improving the 
food supply now threatened by overpopu- 
lation of the areas. 

2. The elaboration of health services, 
particularly preventive measures and medi- 
cal training for native doctors and tech- 
nicians. 
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3. The diversification of the Reserve 
economy by introducing new crops, new 
industries, developing local power and im- 
proving transportation facilities. 

4. An improvement in the quality of ad- 
ministrators, together with a wider use ‘of 
competent natives in this connection. 


5. Some practical suggestions for the sta- 


bilization of migrant native labor. 

6. The encouragement of private invest- 
ment in the Reserves through the Indus- 
trial Development Corporation and the 
Land Bank. 

7. Compulsory and free primary educa- 
tion: better buildings, teachers, equipment, 
and an integration of education with life in 
the Reserves. 

8. Plans for the establishment of the 
family as opposed to the tribe as the so- 
cial unit in the settlement. 

9. Rural urbanization suggestions are of- 
fered for functional-group settlements such 
as irrigation, mining, and agricultural vil- 

lages. l 
í 10. Plans for higher taxes with improved 
industry and contingent Reserve develop- 
ment loans. 

The study concludes: “Here is some- 
thing that is right whatever else may be 
wrong, something that is practical what- 
ever else may be considered idealistic; 
something that is urgently needed whatever 
our scale of priorities may be.” 

CHARLES W. COULTER 

Professor of Sociology, Emeritus 

University of New Hampshire 


J. F. Horreman (Ed.). Problems Arising 
from the Structure and Functioning of a 
Multi-Racial Society. Proceedings of the 
Social Science Conference held under the 
auspices of the Institute for Social Re- 
search, University of Natal. Pp. v, 242. 
.Durban: University of Natal, 1956. No 
price. ; 

This is a symposium of fourteen papers 
and discussions of them which were pre- 
sented at the University of Natal under the 
auspices of its Institute for Social Re- 
search. The participants, numbering over 
sixty, included representatives from a num- 
ber of the universities and research bodies 
in the Union of South Africa, as well as 


a 
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Professor Gordon Allport from Harvard 
and three other American scholars. 

The papers which were presented range 
widely in subject matter and problems con- 
sidered; all of them, however, are more or 
less related to the theme of the conference. 
They include presentations by Professor 
Houghton on “Economic Flexibility in a 
Plural Society”—-the stress being on the 
lack of flexibility; a significant paper by 
Professor Du Plessis of Potchefstroom Uni- 
versity on “An Afrikaner Approach to the 
Problems of a Multi-Racial Society”; an 
interesting analysis by Mr. Vilakazi on 
“The Reserve from Within”; Professor 
Irving’s erudite consideration of the prob- 
lems faced by the social scientist in South 
Africa in his paper “Social Research in 
Race Tension Situations”; a valuable state- 
ment by Mr. Sherwood on a research 
project under way at Rhodes University 
consisting of “A Cross-Cultural Study of 
Motivation in an Urban South African 
Community, with Special Reference to In- 
ter-ethnic Relations”; an extremely useful 
study of “Indian Elites’ by Dr. Hilda 
Kuper; a stimulating statement on “The 
Problem of Objectivity in the Study of 
Ethnic Relations in South Africa” by Pro- 
fessor Potgieter of the University of South 
Africa; a carefully designed research pro- 
posal by Dr. Pettigrew of Harvard on 
“Conformity and Personality in Race Re- 
lations”; and “Research Methods in South 
Africa” by Dr. Biesheuvel of the National 
Institute for Personnel Research. Other _ 
papers include a study of Bantu person- 
ality structure by Mr. Bettison of Rhodes 
University; an analysis of the implications 
of the Tomlinson Report on the Luvedu, 
a tribe of the Northeastern Transvaal, by 
Professor J. D. and Dr. E. Krige; an in- 
teresting report by Professor Theron of the 
University of Stellenbosch on problems 
faced in training Colored workers for su- 
pervisory positions; a paper by Dr. Lee of 
the University College at Fort Hare on 


“Some Aspects of Zulu Psychopathology”; 


and a study by Mr. Doxey of the Univer- | 
sity of Cape Town on how racial stratifica- 
tion in the labor market relates to labor 
turnover among non-Europeans in the 
Cape. Professor Allport provides a per- 
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ceptive summing up of the papers and de- » 


liberations of the conference. 

Taken as a whole, these papers represent 
a rich source of information, insights, and 
research leads for the student of the vexed 
issues associated with race in South Africa. 
Despite the sharp divergencies in views 
manifest among the participants, most of 
the papers and much of the discussion re- 
flect an effective effort to provide objective 
analysis of some of the crucial aspects of 
South Africa’s complex society. 

Witt1am O. Brown 
Director 
African Research and Studies 
Program 
Boston University 
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F. W. Ecorieston. . Reflections on Aus- 
tralian Foreign Policy. Edited by Nor- 
man Harper. Pp. xxxvii, 216. ` Mel- 
bourne: F. W. Cheshire for The Aus- 
tralian Institute of International Affairs, 
1957. 30s. . 

This work, which was left almost ready 
for publication by Sir Frederick Eggleston 
at his dedth, gives the considered views of 
one of the most distinguished Australian 
diplomats upon the dilemma which faces 
his country: the fact that Australia lies off 
the coast of Asia, which is increasingly 


either neutralist or Communist dominated, 


and that Australia by her culture, ethnic 
composition, and tradition is essentially a 
Western European country. Sir Frederick 
had considerable experience 'as Australian 
Minister to China during World War II, 
` and he saw the disintegration of the Na- 
tionalist regime at first hand. Unfortu- 
nately he did not have any direct personal 
experience of China after the Communist 
regime came to power, and his judgments 
on the achievements of that regime suffer 
from the lack of such experience. One 
may well agree with him that “there is no 
doubt about the power of Communism to 
erect a workable state machine in the place 
of an outmoded one”—this, in China at 
least, is no longer the question. But when 
he finds that “it functions at a primitive 
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level economically and socially” (p. 167), 
it is necessary to remember that the ma- 
terial for this part of the book was gathered 
before the rapid industrial development of 
the past six years was realized or even 
known in Australia. 

Later evidence would have modified the 
view (p. 71) that Communism “insists upon 
destroying all vestiges of the old culture,” 
an opinion which cannot be sustained today 
in relation to the Chinese government’s atti- 
tude towards art, drama, archaeological re- 
mains, or literature. 

In an interesting chapter on “America 
and the Two Chinese Revolutions,” Sir 
Frederick has drawn upon his knowledge 
of the situation during the Chungking pe- 


- riod of the Nationalist regime to throw a 


cool and impartial light upon the vexed 
question of American policy in China dur- 
ing that time. His conclusion is that “up 
to this date [1948] America had never 
dealt with Asian peoples except as an ad- 
viser on education; she had never been re- 
sponsible for their policy or administration. 
American ideas were thus too simple. She 
believed that democracy was.a universal 
principle which could be learned and ap- 
plied to any people. She taught her Chi- 
nese students Jeffersonian democracy and 
believed that if it did not work when ap- 
plied, it was due to some wickedness on the 


` part of the Chinese leaders.” It may well 


be that there is some truth in this criticism, 
but it is also certainly true that there was 
“some wickedness on the part of the Chi- 
nese leaders” of the Nationalist and other 
regimes in China which have endeavored to 
work democratic and modern systems of 
government. Sir Frederick himself had a 
faith in the superiority of democratic in- 
stitutions which remained unshaken by all 
he saw in the Far East. He could not be- 
lieve that an authoritarian system had any 
purpose or utility except the pursuit of 
power, and he asserts that the Chinese 
Communist regime had no program of re- 
form, even in respect to land tenure. This 
is a strange mistake, and one which time 
has exposed. Today it is increasingly re- 
alized in his own country that it is pre- 
cisely the fact that the Communist regime 
has a program of reform which threatens 
to outpace any rival in Asia that consti- 
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tutes the real danger to the independent 
-© survival of non-Communist governments on 
that continent. 
C. P. FITZGERALD 
_ Professor of Far Eastern History 
Australian: National University 


AMAURY DE RYENCOURT. 
China. 


The Soul of 
Pp. xx, 298. New. York: Cow- 


ard-McCann with the Foreign Policy Re- ` 


search Institute of the University of 
Pennsylvania, 1958. $5.00. 


Beautifully and persuasively written as 
this book is, one cannot help but feel that 
he is being served filet de sole chinoise 
with the basic ingredients of Garnet, Lin 
Yutang, and others, but topped off with 
a special sauce de Riencourt. Into’ his 
concoction this chef has skillfully mixed 
strained analogies between Chinese happen- 
ings and European history and has obvi- 
ously delighted in his turning of well- 
known arid clever expressions. One usu- 
ally enjoys French dishes, and this one is 
not only tasty but tangy and challenging as 
well, even though it seems as if the food 
has been prepared to fit the rather stiff 
mold of communism. 

It takes a bold spirit to claim that “cul- 
ture,” with its emphasis on aesthetics, must 
inevitably disappear before an ethic pro- 


moting “civilization,” especially when for - 


thousands of years Chinese art has flour- 
ished, albeit at different rates and in dif- 
ferent ways. It takes courage to blandly 
assert that Confucianism placed China in 
such a mental strait jacket that it choked 
off all individual originality and warped all 
creative artistic instincts. Though often 
garbed in the respected cloak of antiquity, 
original and even some scientific thinking 
persisted right down to Mao Tse-tung’s 
espousal of the peasantry rather than the 
urban proletariat as the basis for commu- 
nism in China. It is poetic but a little 
much to write that “from an intensely his- 
torical epoch, the Chinese relapsed into 
zoological eras in which centuries passed 
uneventfully like the dreams of a second.” 

If it had been said that after eight years 
of war the Kuomintang had become cor- 
rupt and bankrupt and was unable to allevi- 
ate the suffering of the people, that might 
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have been a valid criticism. It is, how- 
ever, quite another thing to claim that the 
New Life Movement was always dry, static, 
and undramatic; that it had nothing to 
offer, Red China. being the inevitable re- 
sult of a decaying Chinese civilization; and 
that Marxism, taking hold because of the 
awakening of China’s religious instincts, 


had restored China’s ‘traditional way of 


thinking and fitted in well with China’s 
yearning for totality and universality since 
the narrow-minded nationalism of Sun Yat- 
sen could never satisfy the Sons of Han. 

While the author has contributed many 
excellent observations, and it seems likely 
that of necessity communism must last 
some years in China, only time will tell in- 


. which direction the river of Chinese genius 


will ultimately flow—whether, that is, it 
will water the flowers of individuality and 
personality or the poppy of the totali- 
tarian, collective state. This book deserves 
to be studied, but this reviewer prefers to 
read history without the aid of red-colored 
glasses. There are other cures for a so- 
ciety’s ills than red pills. 
ALBERT E. KANE 
Lecturer, Far Eastern International 
Relations 
American University 
Washington, D. C. 


Rura T. McVey. The Soviet View of 
the Indonesian Revolution: A Study in 
the Russian Attitude Towards Asian Na- 
tionalism. (Interim Reports Series.) Pp. 
iii, 83. Ithaca: Modern Indonesia Proj- 
ect, Southeast Asia Program, Department 
of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1957. $1.50. 


Recent events have focused particular at- 
tention on the strife-ridden Republic of 
Indonesia. It alone among the “uncom- ` 
mitted” nations of South Asia is currently 
plagued with a severe internal crisis and 
beset with a.xenophobic nationalism which 
may well enable the Indonesian Commu- 
nist Party to exert an influence dispropor- 
tionate to its numerical and governmental 
strength. As part of its post-Stalinist dip- 
lomatic flexibility, the Kremlin has adopted 
a more accommodating approach toward 
Indonesia. It has granted the Indonesian 
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government a 100 million dollar credit on 
attractive terms; delivered important quan- 
tities of military equipment; and offered 
the use of shipping to help overcome the 
sudden shortage occasioned by the removal 
of Dutch ships from Indonesia’s domestic 
shipping service. ‘This Soviet affability is 
of recent vintage, but the tradition of 
friendship dates froni an earlier period— 
a period checkered by uncertainty, conflict, 
and confused policy directives. 

Miss McVey has written a valuable ac- 
count of Soviet policy toward Indonesia 
during the 1945-49 period. This excellent 
monograph is published by Cornell Univer- 
sity’s Department of Far Eastern Studies. 
In it, the author expertly traces this often 
bewildering phase of Soviet policy, with all 
its ramifications, and presents a sophisti- 
cated analysis which convincingly shows 
the interrelationship between European and 
Asian developments in Soviet thought and 
action. Though the Soviets have long ad- 
vertised their interest in colonial and semi- 
colonial areas, their tactical approach has 
been conditioned largely by the require- 
ments of their European policy. Thus, in 
the very early days of the postwar period, 
the Soviets followed a relatively moderate 
line of criticism of the colonial powers, 
careful not to hasten unduly the nonethe- 
‘less expected end of the wartime era of 
friendly relations. However, as the cold 
war developed in Europe, the Kremlin 
shifted to an intransigent and belligerent 
line in the underdeveloped areas, for ex- 
ample, Indonesia. 

In early 1946, the Soviets turned to the 
United Nations and used it as a forum for 
attacking the colonial policies of the West- 
ern Powers. In this way they gained con- 
siderable prestige from their support of 
Indonesia in the Security Council. From 
the Indonesian point of view, Soviet policy 
at this time was exemplary. Meanwhile, 
in Indonesia itself, and prior to 1948, the 
Soviets “chose'to support the Indonesian 
nationalists instead of encouraging leader- 
ship of the revolution by the pro-Commu- 
nist left.” This strategy was adopted for 
a variety of reasons: the optimistic ex- 
pectations of electoral successes in Western 
Europe, the propaganda dividends earned 
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as “the champion of Asian nationalism in 
the UN,” and the not inconsequential 
measure of ignorance prevailing in Moscow 
concerning the course of developments in 
Indonesia. 

The intensification of the cold war, the 
adoption of Zhdanov’s “two camp thesis,” 
and the Titoist defection all led the Soviets 
to introduce a more uncompromising line 
in Indonesia in the summer of 1948, a 
move which quickly affected the internal 
Indonesian political alignment and resulted 
in the Communist-inspired revolt of Sep- 
tember 18, 1948. This abortive grab for 
power was led by Musso, an Indonesian 
Communist recently returned from a gen- 
eration of exile in Moscow. However, 
within a month, the government quelled the 


‘disorganized uprising and captured or killed 


the Communist party leaders. Throughout 
this period the Soviet press maintained a 
cautious attitude toward the rebels, and, 
though blame for the defeat was attributed 
to the United States and the ‘“Hatta- 
Sukarno clique,” it continued to support 
independence for Indonesia in the United 
Nations. ` 

Relying heavily upon seldom explored 
Soviet sources, Miss McVey has ably in- 
terwoven the manifold threads of a com- 
plex phase of Soviet policy. Her analysis 
is concise, encompasses the principal So- 
viet policy alternatives, and reveals a thor- 
ough knowledge of Indonesian develop- 
ments. There is a genuine need for more 
such well-executed case studies of various 
aspects of Soviet foreign policy. It is | 
hoped that a companion volume treating 
the 1950-58 period will be forthcoming. 

ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN 

Lecturer in Political Science 

_ University of Pennsylvania 


Lennox A. Murs. Malaya: A Political 
and Economic Appraisal. Pp. xi, 234. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1958. $4.75. 


Over thirty years ago Dr. Mills pub- 
lished British Malaya 1824-67, which ‘is 
still the best history of the period. His 
later book, British Rule in Eastern Asia, is 
a useful compendium of source material, 
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and The New World of Southeast Asia 
(1949), edited by him, is still the best 
` introduction to the region. The present 
book, written from the standpoint of an 
observer from a distance, contains much 
useful material otherwise difficult of ac- 


cess. But I wish that I could honestly say 
that it is as good as its predecessors. 


Dr. Mills summarizes the politics and. 


economics of Malaya since the war and 
then concentrates on the future of the rub- 
ber industry. His book is a warning that 
if the Malayan government overtaxes the 
industry in order to pamper the electorate 
it may kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. i 

But in hailing the Templer regime as an 


unqualified success, Dr. Mills follows the 


official apologists, and outdoes them. The 
facts, however, are that on the military 
front, after two years of the regime, the 
number of Communists in the jungle was as 
great as at the beginning, and the number 
of incidents of terrorism was even greater. 
Politically, too, the Lyttelton-Templer 
policy was a complete fiasco, and it was 
abandoned in 1954. The decline in the 
Communists’ position is due mainly to the 
coming of independence which has de- 
prived them of the plausible excuse that 
they are fighting “foreign imperialism.” 
The Lyttelton-Templer policy implied “in- 
dependence at the Milennium,” and, if 
persevered in, would have meant that long 
before that event the Communists, and not 
the present well-disposed Alliance govern- 
ment, would have taken over. It is lament- 
able that Dr. Mills should perpetuate the 
“Templer Myth” which has long been 
dropped, even from official propaganda. 
The weight of the book is heavily on the 
“commercial” at the expense of the human 
and psychological. In his Preface Dr. 
Mills thanks two ex-Malayans, Sir George 
Maxwell and myself, for assistance. It is 
clear, however, that 99 per cent of his in- 
debtedness is to Sir George and 1 per cent 
—or less—to me. This may be in ratio to 
the weight of our views—mine are not 
mentioned—but I would point out that 
Sir George left Malaya. on retirement in 
1926, whereas I have been in close contact 
with the country until recently. Important 
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as rubber is to Malaya and to foreign share- 
holders, I personally count the good will of 
the people of Malaya toward the West as 
of even greater importance. If there is 
anything that Malayans resent it is to be 
treated as a mere source of “raw mate- 
rials’—which is what this book seems 
to do. 
. VICTOR PURCELL 
Lecturer in Far Eastern History 
Cambridge University 


The New India: Progress Through De- 
mocracy. Prepared by a Study Group 
Set. Up by the Planning Commission, 
Government of India. Pp. x, 412. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. 
$5.00. 


The New India is essentially a public re- 
lations effort to present and explain India’s 
Second Five Year Plan, encompassing the 
years 1956-61. As such, it admirably sum- 
marizes India’s central economic problems; 
her targets of expected achievement; and 
the flexible, experimental methods being 
employed to meet the unprecedented chal- 
lenges of economic development and social 
change within a Western concept of par- 
liamentary democracy. This is New Delhi’s 
official view of what should and, by strong 
implication, will happen in India by 1961. 
Pleas for an understanding of India’s vast 
and complex problems, a vigorous defense 
of democratic methods, and an undaunted 
optimism permeate the book. The well- 
written narrative is amply illustrated by 
useful figures, charts, and pictures. 

The heart of the book, as of the Plan 
itself, centers around the elucidation of 
“four basic factors,” considered to be the 
“key” to India’s growth for at least the 
next twenty years; there is also a consid- 
eration of the “eight basic decisions” which 
have set the course of Indian planning. To- 
gether, these comprise criteria by which to 
judge the success or failure of this and 
subsequent Plans. z 

But measurement of these- considerations 
against economic developments of the last 
eighteen months and contemporary trends 
leaves the reader little room for optimism 
regarding the successful implementation of 
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many of them. Consider, for example, the 
“basic decision” that “India believes it is 
more important to organize to make these 
efforts [to achieve a “massive plan with 
high targets”] than to compromise the core 
of the Plan or to cut down its essential 
targets,” in relation to the fact that a 
downward “re-phasing” of the Plan has oc- 
curred twice in the first two years. Or 
match the “basic decision” that “India will 
seek the development of all groups and 
classes among its people, and of all regions 


of the nation, so that there may be a grow- . 


ing equality of income and opportunity,” 
with the conclusions of the fifth evaluation 
report of the Community Projects Adminis- 
tration that those who have benefited most 
from increased irrigation facilities and agro- 
technological improvements are the better 
off landholding peasantry who, relatively 
speaking, needed it the least. 

This is obviously not a book for the 
economist. Its value lies in being a useful 
guide for those needing a rapid summation 
of what the Second Five Year Plan is all 
about. l 

i T. A. RUSCH 

Institute of Asian Studies 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Jonn K. FArRBANK (Ed.). Chinese Thought 
and Institutions. (Comparative Studies 
of Cultures and Civilizations Series.) 
Pp. xiii, 438. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. $8.50. 


The thirteen papers presented here grew 
out of a symposium on the relationship of 
ideas to institutions held in 1954 by the 
Committee on Chinese Thought of the Far 
Eastern Association (now the Association of 
Asian’ Studies). The essays range broadly 
over 2500 years of Chinese history and con- 
tain much valuable research. Almost a 
third of the authors are Chinese—an indi- 

_ cation of the significant contribution Chi- 
nese scholars in the United States are mak- 
ing to the study of the Far East. 

A brief review cannot do justice to: the 
separate issues discussed in this publica- 
tion. Suffice it to say that throughout the 
scientific level is high and that some of the 
papers open up new areas of inquiry. 


‘with significant new insights. 
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Of course, the ultimate success of an 
effort to clarify the relationship of Chi- 
nese ideas and institutions depends on the 
methodological framework within which the 
enterprise is undertaken. It is in this re- 
spect that the serious historian and so- 
cial scientist will consider the symposium 
wanting. 

The organizers of the conference con- 
fined it essentially to the period of the 
Confucian state. While in this case the 
initiators’ decision must be accepted, - 
though it may be regretted, no similar ex- 
cuse can be made for the concept of Chi- 
nese society offered in the theoretical sec- 
tions. With certain modifications, this con- 
cept is Max Weber’s, and while ‘Weber’s 
analysis of Chinese society was an enor- 
mous achievement, research in this field 
since his death in 1920 has provided us 
Today we 
know that the political structure in most 
major Chinese dynasties proper was com- 
plicated by the activities of the eunuchs; 
as a group, they often wielded more power 
than the scholarly bureaucracy. Today we 
also have a fairly clear picture of the vari- 
ous conquest dynasties; in these the Chi- 
nese bureaucracy was subordinated to a 
formidable ruling group which was alien in 
tradition and political purpose to the in- 
digenous opinion-makers and policy-makers. 
Empirical data reflecting these facts are 
provided by several contributors; instead 
of conceptualizing these data, however, the 
basic view of Chinese society lags behind 
them. 

Conceptual clarity is also lacking with 
regard to the problem of the limitation of 
despotic (“total”) power in imperial China. 
Dr. Eberhard’s thesis that Han astronomy, 
astrology, and meteorology had a “purely 
political” function exaggerates the control 
which the Han dynasty (or any other dy- 
nasty) exerted over the ideas of their sub- 
jects. Dr. De Bary and Dr. Liu show a 
deeper comprehension of the peculiarity of 
China’s despotism when they explain the 
incomplete character of this control. More 
adequate institutional concepts would have 
aided both the definition of the limitations 
of power in China’s Orientally despotic 
past and the structurally different and 


much more far-reaching methods of intel- 
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lectual control which have emerged in 
Communist China. 
KARL A. WITTFOGEL 
-Professor of Chinese History 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


G. WILLIAM SKINNER. Leadership and 
Power in the Chinese Community of 
Thailand. (Monograph of the Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies, No. 3.) Pp. xvii, 
363. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1958, $6.50. - : 
Last year Dr. Skinner’s companion vol- 

ume, Chinese Society in Thailand, was pub- 

lished in a comparable format by Cornell 

University Press. The present monograph, 

as the title suggests, is more specialized 

and less broadly historical than the earlier 
volume. It is, however, a complete study 


which can be read independently of the’ 


first. In general, the two works evince the 
same assets and liabilities. The assets are 
, systematic organization with frequent sum- 
mary paragraphs, outstanding command of 
subject matter, and wealth of detail. The 
liabilities are a dense, pedestrian style and 
so rigid an adherence to the outline that 
the text is often repetitive and dull. The 
case material alone comes alive. The au- 
thor’s imagination seems centered on the 
construction. of categories, correlations, and 
impressive “sociometric” charts. In these 
respects, he has set standards of ingenuity 
which will not be readily matched by other 
students of socioeconomic and political 
elites. Nor will his detailed and pains- 
takingly gathered information be easily 
equaled by research workers in other for- 
eign countries. 

After briefly setting the stage, Dr. Skin- 
ner describes (Chapter 2) his careful pro- 
cedures in selecting his 1951-52 basic sam- 
ple of 135 leaders from a Chinese popula- 
tion of some 500,000. He then describes 
the major social characteristics of the 
group. The qualifications of Chinese lead- 
ers in Bangkok (Chapter 3) are perhaps 
best summarized by one of them who 
stated: “A leader must be respected by 
the people, must be rich, and must be 
willing to serve, work, and give [money]” 
(p. 106). This statement encapsulates the 
positive and’ focal values of Chinese so- 
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ciety in Bangkok far more significantly, it 
seems to me, than Dr. Skinner’s not wholly 
convincing attempt to describe the value 
system of the Chinese community. In 
Chapter 4, the political dimensions of com- 
munity leadership in 1951-52 are discussed 
in terms of the types of associations in 
which leaders serve, the multifarious func- 
tions expected of them, the appropriate 
methods of maneuvering in such roles, and 
the range of attitudes within the leadership 
group toward Chinese national politics. 
The following chapter ties the economic 
and political roles together. There is an 
interesting analysis of the economic con- 
cerns of this group and the degree to which 
the control of the whole Chinese commu- 
nity is concentrated in the hands of the 
elite. “Business and financial control is 
exercised largely through business associa- 
tions and informal groupings of firms in 
the same line, through combines and syn- 
dicates of’smaller and semingly independ- 
ent enterprises, by means of an elaborate 
system of interlocking directorates, and 
through kinship ties and intermarriage” 
(p. 177). Dr. Skinner admirably docu- 
ments all this by means of what he calls 
“leader interlock clusters” defined as groups 
“of at least five leaders all of whom share 
at least two joint officerships and director- 
ates with each of the others. Such a group 
of leaders is held to be an important locus 
of influence (especially power .. .)” (p. 
209). The result is a “surprisingly mono- 
lithic structure.” 

The last three chapters deal essentially 


_ With the assimilation of the Chinese leader- 


ship to the Thai elite. Not only is the evi- 
dence for assimilation presented from the 
1951-52 study, but the changes in leader- 
ship as they appeared three years later give 
evidence of the continued direction of this 
assimilation. The author minutely reviews 
the following: the alignment of the Chi- 
nese elite with the Thai elite; the eco- 
nomic base which the former provide the 
latter; the degree to which the assimilat- 
ing Chinese elite’s interests vary from that 
of the majority of the Chinese; and the 
old story of patronage, corruption, and 
expediency in political ideology. Every 
American who is planning a tour of duty 
in Thailand -should study this book, not 
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only for its rich detail but also for the 
revealing patterris of interaction among 
Chinese leaders, between those leaders and 
their larger community, and between Thai 
and Chinese political and economic elites. 
Cora Du Bors 
Frofessor of Anthropology 
Harvard University 


Hazorp R. Isaacs. Scratches on Our 
Minds. Pp. 416. New York: John Day 
Company, 1958. $6.75. 

Mr. Isaacs, who -is “in motion between 
journalism and scholarship,” believes that 
because. Americans live in “an aggravated 
condition of ignorance about Asia,” they 
suffer from: a chronic sense of shock, be- 
trayal, and disenchantment. Because we 
harbor conflicting mental images of Asia as 
a land of fabulous mystery, inhabited by 
hordes of nerveless, subhuman brutes, we 
throw away all hope for successful trade 
and for political or cultural understanding. 

To find the causes of these conflicting 
ideas—these scratches on our minds—the 
author interviewed 181 Americans, care- 
fully chosen for professional or “signifi- 
cant” prominence in industrial, academic, 
religious, diplomatic, or public relations 
circles; they are not named, but a skilled 
detective finds clues as to their identity. 
Mr. Isaacs limits his investigation to ideas 
concerning China and India. Almost with- 
out exception, his China “panelists” ante- 
date, while his India experts. postdate, 
World War II. To no one’s great surprise, 
he finds that mental scratches result from 
inaccurate reports by missionaries, old 
China hands, professional liberals, and 
propagandists for special causes. More re- 
cently, the writings of Pearl Buck and of 
the creator of Charlie Chan have made new 
friends for China, at least until the advent 
of Mao revived the stereotype of the Chi- 
nese as treacherous, sadistic torturers. Of 
India, we knew less, depending as we did 
upon Kipling who disliked the people; the 
transformation of Gandhi from a puny, rib- 
showing eccentric into a modern saint kin- 
dled a friendship for India which Nehru’s 
neutralism has not yet quenched. 

Scratches concerning India, one gathers, 
have been more successfully erased, doubt- 
less because they were fainter and less nu- 
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merous; we no longer think of India as 
peopled only by rajas dressed in diamonds 
and rubies and riding elephants to durbars, 
nor as lighted by the funeral pyres of help- 
less child-brides. As for China, the con- 
flicting clichés remain: sage wisdom and 
superstitious ignorance, persistent strength | 
and contemptible weakness, immovable con- 
servatism and violent explosiveness, grati- 
tude toward America and ruthless anti- 
foreignism. 

This is a seminal book, and one which 
might profitably inspire a flood of similar 
inquiries into our ideas of other regions. 
The book—unfortunately entitled—is in re- 
ality a triple-header. The absorbingly in- 
teresting panelist contributions dissolve into 
a long, and for most readers unnecessary, 


‘history of East-West relationships; these, 


in turn, give way to an analysis of what 
the author calls the American guilt com- 
plex. Our brutal bigotry toward Chinese 
residents in America, our application of an 
antirace heritage toward Indians, our hy- 
pocrisy in failing to apply democratic ideals 
to missionary and trade activities, our ig- 
norance- and self-deception—all these, says 
Mr. Isaacs, explain what he terms our nu- 
merous failures in Asian, if not in world, 
relationships. 

Not the least valuable contribution of 
this book is the revelation of what slight 
attention both China and India have re- 
ceived in the American press—especially 
the book and magazine press—and how un- 
critical the published materal has been. It 
is also astonishing how recent is the aware- 
ness of the alleged experts concerning East- 
ern developments. Mr. Isaacs’ painstaking 
research should go far toward reducing 
misunderstandings arising from sheer ig- 
norance and from uncontrolled emotion. 

Harry EMERSON WILDES 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joun F. Capy. A History of Modern 
Burma. Pp. xiii, 682. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1958. $7.50. 

It is a pleasure to report that Professor 
Cady of Ohio University’s Department of 
History has published his long-awaited A 
History of Modern Burma. This is the 
first such work by an American scholar, 
and it is quite safe to predict that the bulk 
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of this large and carefully documented 
book will stand as a valuable guide to 
others for some years .to come. 

Cady was a Lecturer in History between 
‘1935 and 1938 at Judson College, Rangoon 
University. From then on, and especially 
after his wartime and later service in. the 
Office of Strategic Services and the Depart- 
ment of State, he became “keenly aware of 
the urgent need for a systematic political 
history of Burma” which would “take seri- 
ously Burmese aspirations for self-rule and 
independence.” This, as he points out, had 
not been the case with most prewar West- 
ern writers about Burma. Burma had been 
seen primarily through British Colonial Ad- 
ministration and American missionary eyes. 
One looks in vain—the exceptions are so 
few that they “prove the rule”—in their 
prewar writings for a proper account and 
political estimate of the force of Burmese 
nationalism which carried Burma to inde- 
pendence on January 4, 1948. 

A History of Modern Burma is divided 
into four parts: Old Burma And Its Dis- 
appearance (pp. 3-121); British Colonial 
Rule (pp. 125-182); The Renaissance of 
Burmese Nationalism (pp. 185-424); and 
Re-Emergence of Independent Burma (pp. 
427-624). This brings the account down 
to 1953. The last brief chapter to 1957, 
is devoted: to “prospects and problems.” 
The book has a useful Glossary and Bibli- 
ography; it is, as. Cady indicates, largely 
dependent upon the accumulation of Brit- 
ish official and other English language 
sources toward which “the required reori- 
entation may be somewhat easier for an 
American student to achieve than for 
Britons who may have been too closely 
` identified with the prewar point of view.” 

The significance of Cady’s History con- 
sists chiefly in his taking seriously the issue 
of Burmese nationalism. Approximately 
five-sevenths of his work is devoted to it. 
My own analysis of the political dynamics 
in that country—see Burma, Human Rela- 
tions Area Files, 1956, pp. 959-1201—fully 
agrees with the relevance of this interpreta- 
tion of its history. During the half cen- 
tury preceding independence, there was 
increasing but disregarded evidence that 
Burma’s people were not satisfied with ex- 
isting British rule. If at times her people 
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appeared to be “apparently very apathetic” 
(Cady, p. 200), such was only the appear- 
ance during the time when various strata 
of Burmese society sought ways to register 
their effective dissent. 

Space limitation prevents any detailed 
criticism of this notable volume.. Subse- 
quent editions will correct such minor 
errors as the footnote reference to the “un- 
published” ‘manuscript of Prime Minister 
U Nu’s novel (p. 378 and p. 576). This 
book entitled Man the Wolf of Man was 
serialized in the Rangoon monthly, The 
Guardian. . More serious is Cady’s some- 
what defensive treatment of the Karens as 
against the Burmans. They were “rescued 
. .. by British rule and by American mis- 
sionary activity” (p. 43). When armed 
Karens “acting under missionary leader- 
ship” supported the British in the latter’s 
effort to supress the Burmese in the “pacifi- 
cation” campaigns after the war of 1885— 
completing the absorption of Burma into 
the Empire—the Karens. “stood up to the 
attacking bands [of Burmese] in stalwart 
fashion” (p. 138), and so -forth. 

Other areas of imevitable disagreement 
with Cady’s interpretation of men and 


events exist. They do not mar the in- 
trinsic value of A History of Modern 
Burma. : 


FRANK N. TRAGER 
Professor of International Relations 
New York University 


James G. ABEGGLEN. The Japanese Fac- 
tory: Aspects of Its Social Organization. 
Pp. xiii, 142. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1958. $3.50. 


This is a brief study of the social organi- 
zation of the Japanese industrial plant as 
compared with that of the American fac- 
tory. The author spent about a year in 
Japan and visited a total of nineteen large 
and thirty-four small factories in all parts 
of the country. Both formal questionnaires 
and informal ethnological methods of ob- 
servation were used for gathering data. 
The résults of this research are presented 
descriptively—not in the form of a “social 
science” monograph. f 

The author seems to agree with a num- 
ber of other analysts of Japan’s transfor- 
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mation that her industrialization, while car- 
ried out along Western lines to a consid- 
erable degree, nevertheless used to the hilt 
the forms of social organization character- 
istic of Japan’s recent feudal past. This is 
offered in part as a challenge to Western 
theories of socioeconomic change which 
have assumed that the factory system al- 
ways requires individualization and univer- 
salism for its successful development. The 
author notes that in contrast to such cri- 
teria, the Japanese factory employs its staff 
and workers for life; recruits its personnel 
on the basis of personal qualities rather 
than specific skills; rewards labor only 
partly on the basis of production and to a 
great extent on considerations of loyalty 
and seniority; and supervises the lives of 
its workers and their families in a highly 
paternalistic manner. These and other char- 
acteristics of the Japanese factory social 
organization are seen by the author to be 
derived from the Japanese family system 
and some of its feudal antecedents. 

But while Abegglen observes that the 
modern Japanese factory system, contrary 
to Western theoretical expectations, func- 
tions smoothly and as a unified system, he 
also feels that a considerable strain exists 
between the demands of this type of so- 
cial organization and the goal of efficient, 
high production. Here he appears to use 
Western standards of efficiency, although 
he is careful to specify the terms of his 
argument. He points out that productivity 
is very low by any American standard. 

' This low productivity can be traced to the 
following factors: inefficiencies introduced 
by the need to pad employment rosters, 
nonfiring policies applied even to bad work- 
ers, and many other features stemming 
from the social organization. 

He concludes with a discussion of the 
possible needs for‘change in the Japanese 
industrial system and the relation to this 
of imported American technical advice. He 
notes that the Japanese factory, as a func- 
tioning part of Japanese society, cannot dis- 
pense with its familial type of personnel 
policy; yet the Japanese economic situa- 
tion demands greater production. To at- 
tain the latter but to keep the former, the 
Japanese must invent their own devices; 
these cannot be contributed by the Ameri- 
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can téchnician, who is familiar with a quite 
different type of system. 

This is an informative and' useful book. 
However, the author tends to present infor- 
mation and interpretations as if they were 
completely new, when, in fact, virtually 
identical analyses were appearing by the 
middle 1930’s. ' 

Joun W. BENNETT 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

The Ohio State University 
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S. J. pe LAET. The Low Countries. (An- 
cient Peoples and Places Series.) Pp. 
240. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1958. $5.00. 


Neither the title of this book nor the 
name of the series of which it forms a 
part gives a clear intimation of its con- 
tents. “Ancient Peoples and Places” does 
not define the period which Dr. de Laet 
has chosen as the subject of his study. He 
completes it at the moment when the con- 
quests of Caesar and Drusus marked the 
end of the Prehistoric era in the Low Coun- 
tries. His study of the region stops at the 
threshold of Netherlands history. He sur- 
veys.a vast expanse of time which exceeds 
by many centuries the two thousand years 
which have elapsed since Caesar’s con- 
quests. It is clear from his absorbing ac- 
count that this swampy, wind-swept, and 
sea-menaced region has never been with- 
out inhabitants since 11,000 B.c. Race 
after race swept over the land from its 
arctic past down to the present day; Hit- 
ler’s invasion of northwest Europe was the 
latest upsurge of that eternally undulating 
human ocean.- We do not know the names 
of these prehistoric invaders; we know 
them only by names which archeologists 
have given them, or rather have given to 
the cultures whose traces have been pre- 
served by the soil in the form of burial 
remains, weapons, tools, ornaments, and 
grave goods. The firstcomérs belonged to 
the so-called Hamburgian culture; they 
were hunters of reindeer which they killed 
with harpoons. They were followed in suc- 
cessive millenniums by new invaders who 
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brought with them new skills, new tools, 
and different burial rites. Amongst these 
were the Funnel Beaker people, builders of 
the Hunebeds or megalithic tombs which 
are still impressive landmarks of the land- 
scape of Drente in the northern Nether- 
lands. These people settled on this least 
fertile soil of the Low Countries in the mid- 
dle of the third millennium B.c. They be- 
longed to the later Stone Age, when stone 
weapons and implements prevailed. Nearly 
all the Neolithic remains have been found 
in the barren provinces which border on 
present-day Germany. The western part of 
what is now Holland was then an unin- 
habitable marshy region, owing to its in- 
undation by the sea. About the end of 
the fifth millennium B.c., the sea level had 
gradually risen due to the melting of the 
ice cap; it was this physical unheaval which 
also caused the severance of Great Brit- 
ain from the land mass of the Continent. 
Hence prehistoric finds are less common in 
the province of Holland, now one of the 
most fertile regions of the Netherlands. 
The nature of the material which Dr. de 
Laet has surveyed forced him to limit his 
discussion almost exclusively to things and 
places. The manner of life of these anony- 
mous races temains obscure. Their burial 
rites, though, are amply discussed, and in 
those passages. the author’s somewhat cut 
and dry account draws life from the dead. 
Skulls of inhabitants of the Maas area 
show traces, he tells us, of trepanation, and 
he asserts that “this operation was some- 
times performed in vivo and in some cases 
the patient even seems to have survived.” 
He does not state, however, on what evi- 
dence this contention is based. The pub- 
lishers call the book “a. clear, readable 
account for the interested layman.” I 
cannot: agree with them. ‘Dr. de Laet’s 
pages swarm with incomprehensiblé tech- 
nical terms. which must baffle the lay 
reader. It is a splendid textbook by a 
first-class scholar who addresses himself to 
fellow scholars in his chosen field of pre- 
historical research. 
ADRIAAN J. BARNOUW 
Professor of the History of ‘ 
Language and Literature of 
The Netherlands, Emeritus 
Columbia University 
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Muovan Djrtas. Land Without Justice. 
Pp. xvi, 365. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1958. $5.75. 


In spite of the enthusiastic Introduction 
by William Jovanovich, President of Har- 
court, Brace and Company—himself of 
Yugoslav descent—the reviewer could not 
work up much enthusiasm for Djilas’ 
“memoirs”; and this applies also to sev- 
eral reviews which have appeared in sev- 
eral current periodicals. It is true that 
the work, written before The New Class— 
during the interval between Djilas’ dis- 
missal from office and his imprisonment— 
differs from the latter in subject as well as 
in style. It is a running. series of com- 
mentaries on his youth in Montenegro dur- 
ing World War I years and immediately 
thereafter. This small world with its “curi- 
ous” folkways, mores, and even ideologies 
has been well handled by Djilas. And it is 
also true that the various characters treated 
by him will be found quite interesting, since 
they perform in the world which is quite 
different from the one composed of culture 
patterns dominating our own contemporary 
culture. Possibly the most enduring will 
be his reactions describing his youthful 
resentment against the killing of Stepan 
Raditch, chief of the Croat Peasant party, 
and against the murder of King Alexander. 

Yet Djilas, academically speaking, tells 
us nothing which has not been academically 
known in terms of the picturesque aspects 
of comparative ethnology. For some rea- 
son, nobody has noticed that Djilas’ pres- 
entation suffers by comparison with one of 
the most popular works written during the 
depression period; this is the study by 
Louis Adamic, entitled The Native’s Re- 
turn. On the basis of his anecdotes and 
the description of social customs in his na- 
tive country which are found in this book, 
Adamic became, at that time, one of the 
most popular lecturers on the value of 
“primitive cultures.” But if one wants to 
be charitable, Adamic was mainly handling 
the Carinthian culture backgrounds, Monte- 
negro being used as one of the minor sub- 
topics. Djilas, on the other hand, has fea- 
tured Montenegro .as the core of his ap- 
proach. Furthermore, Adamic’s popularity 
was probably due to the ability and literary 
help of his “Stella,” while Djilas stands, so ~ 
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to speak, on his own literary feet. One 
can safely say, in short, that Djilas is now 
cashing in on The New Class and his fate 
as a “reformed” Communist. His present 
contribution to his reputation is interesting; 
it is, however, hardly as important as he 
and his supporters would make it appear. 

; . Joseren S. ROUCEK 

Professor of Sociology and 

Political Science 
University of Bridgeport 


Errc VorceLin. Order and History, Vol. 
II: The World of the Polis; Vol. IXI: 
Plato and Aristotle. Pp. xviii, 389 and 
xvii, 383. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1956. $6.00 each. 
These two volumes, preceded by Israel 

and Revelation, are to be followed by three 

concluding volumes during the current year. 

The last will be entitled “The Crisis of 

Western Civilization.” . 
Spengler’s suggestion that the major task 

remaining for Western philosophy was to 

work out the morphology of world history 
appears to have been fruitful—Voegelin 
joining Toynbee and others, with still no 
end in sight. The impossibility of- con- 
trolling the necessary data, even the avail- 


able data for an appraisal of human his- 


tory, forces even the most conscientious 
historical philosopher to rely on his intui- 
tions. The quality of his mind and the as- 
sumptions he makes, plus the extent of his 
mastery of relevant detail, determine the 
value of his intuitions. i 

Voegelin assumes, among other things, 
that human nature is a constant (II, 5). 
As human beings, we face the same kinds 
of problems faced by human beings in the 
past, and we are neither more nor less in- 
telligent in dealing with them. But each 
society works out its own symbols or adopts 
them from others—symbols which represent 
a new truth and are eventually reduced to 
myth by the appearance of new symbols 
transcending the old. Movement is from 
“compactness” toward greater and greater 
“differentiation” (Index, II). The author 
holds no cycle theory, and his civilizations 
are more intimately related than those of 
Spengler or Toynbee. Mankind is one. 
Significant changes in outlook take place, 
not gradually, but with relative suddenness. 
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Such a change he calls a “leap in being” 
(Index). 

The two volumes on Greece are pri- 
marily intellectual history, the discussion 
centering around one literary figure after 
another. A gratifying feature is the au- 
thor’s respect for the Greek text. This is 
how he expresses it: “As a matter of prin- 
ciple, whenever I must decide between two 
interpretations which both can be sup- 
ported philologically I prefer the profounder 
to the flatter meaning” (II, 228, n. 10). 
Occasionally he seems too subtle. When 
Agamemnon’s envoys offer Achilles a re- 
ward if he will return to battle, he replies 
that if he does return he will die, and 
therefore have no joy of the reward. 
Voegelian writes: “The injection of his 
predicted fate as an argument in the de- 
bate is a display of poor taste which the 
other lords are well-bred enough quietly to 
ignore” (II, 86). Did any Homeric hero 


ever ignore anything quietly? 


In what he says about Attic tragedy, 
Voegelin is the victim of his own dogma- 
tism. He states: “Tragedy as the repre- 
sentative action of the Athenian people had 
to die when the reality of Athens made 
heroic action incredible...” (II, 264). 
Accordingly, he is enthusiastic about Aes- 
chylus, indifferent to Sophocles, and grossly 
unfair to Euripides. How else can one in- 
terpret his summation of the Madness of 
Heracles? “Heracles is led off by Theseus 
into a resigned old age on the estate’ of 
his friend in Athens, Exit the hero into 
retirement with a pension” (II, 265). Was 
Marathon any more “heroic” than Athens’ 
magnificent courage after the Syracusan 
disaster, even after Aegospotami? It is 
easy to confuse the “heroic” with the “dra- 
matic.” 

Voegelian devotes much,more space to 
Plato than to Aristotle. In accepting Plato’s 
Seventh Letter as genuine, he apparently 
agrees, as. he does so often, with Jaeger. 
But when he implies that this controversy 
was settled in the nineteenth century (III, 
14), he is mistaken (see G. Misch, A His- 
tory of Autobiography in Antiquity, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1951, I, 110-54). Voegelin’s 


‘discussion of the Gorgias (III, 24-45) is 


masterly though comparatively brief. The 
author evidently shares Plato’s views—or 
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what he understands to be Plato’s views— 
‘about the uneducated masses (III, 27). 
Occasionally, he is very explicit in com- 
paring Plato’s “rabble” with our own (see 
III, 261). The. discriminating reader will 
decide for himself. At times the “cold rage 
of Plato who is compelled to live in obedi- 
ence to a government of the beast” (III, 
143) seems rather a twentieth-century rage. 

The author’s views on the growing de- 
cadence of society—fourth-century Greek 
and twentieth-century European—leads him 
to suggest that Aristotle’s “. . . serenity 

. stems from the fact that . . . he has 

‘given up’” (III, 289). But what else 
could Aristotle do? Unlike Plato he was 
an outsider from an obscure Chalcidian 
city with no political rights in Athens. His 
continued absorption with the city-state— 
despite the roll of drums to eastward—and 
his refusal to treat monarchy except as an 
outmoded form of government surely sug- 
gest the contrary. a = 

The concluding volumes of Order and 
History will be awaited impatiently. For 
everyone will be hoping they can live up 
to the very high standard already set. 

TRUESDELL S. BROWN 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Ore KrınDr-JeENseN. Denmark Before the 
Vikings. (Ancient Peoples and Places 
Series.) Pp. 212. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1957. $5.00. 

This little book is part of a series of 
valuable popular monographs devoted to 
the early history of famous lands. The 
series includes a work on Japan by J. E. 
Kidder, one on Malta by John Evans, one 


on Ancient India by Mortimer Wheeler, 


and one on the Vikings by Holger Arbman. 
In undertaking Denmark Before the Vik- 
ings, Ole Klindt-Jensen is venturing into a 
field where most laymen would expect him 
to strike little “pay dirt” of any sort, but 
Dr. Klindt-Jensen is in a position to con- 
found such pessimism. He is Chief Cura- 
tor of the National Museum in Copen- 
hagen. He has excavated in Gothland with 
Professor M. Stenberger of Uppsala Uni- 
versity in order to dig up traces of the 
Migration Age settlement at Vallhagar. He 
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has been successful in researches among 
the burnt-down farms, among the ceme- 
teries and hill forts on Bornholm for his 
Muséum. And he is a pleasantly articulate 
scientist. 

One of the main questions of history is 
what causes an explosion of population like 
that of the Vikings. By going behind the 
phenomenon and studying the Danes be- 
fore they played their vital roles as Va- 
rangians in Russia and Byzantium, or as 
Norsemen in Spain, France, and Italy, 
Dr. Klindt-Jensen performs a praiseworthy 
service to scholarship. He deals with a 
people who have been firmly in place, per- 
haps since the first man whose handiwork 
we can recognize split fragments from the 
bones of fallow deer with a hard chopping 
tool in the last interglacial period, about 
50,000 years B.c. Many villages of the 
early Danes were protected by swamps 
through which vestigial remains of cobbled 
cartways may still be traced, or exhumed, 
by removing the peat formed in later cen- 
turies. Peat-cutting in the Danish bogs 
has proven to be our best source of treas- 
ure-trove, giving historic proof of how 
early Danes lived, fought, and worshipped. 
Some of the well-preserved specimens of 
the men’ who, like their shields, swords, 
wagons, and ships, were consigned to the 
mystery and muck of the bogs are now to 
be found in Danish museums where their 
brown parchment faces, every acquiline 
trait intact, prove contemporary enough in 
line and feature to give them as Danish a 
look as Hamlet. One does not get any im- 
pression of overpopulation in the bog vil- 
lages, or in the slash agriculture which 
some Danes had to practice before the pre- 
Viking period in which plows were devel- 
oped—plows which are found in the bogs 
even today. With these it was possible to 
cultivate a richer and less sandy loam. Dr. 
Klindt-Jensen hints at a technological de- 
velopment which may have set the Vikings 
off. Although he does not stress the point, 
he avers that the Danes were among the 
best seamen and ship-building innovators 
of the pre-Christian epoch. He describes 
with enthusiasm the primitive long boats, 
cleated and knotted together with cords, 
rope, and resin, which had the elasticity to 
give and survive in inland seas, lakes, or 
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rivers but were not ready for long ocean 
cruises, in as much as they had no sails. 
From the Romans, the pre-Viking Danes 
obtained the gift of sail. They were able 
to step across the technological threshold 
into Atlantic excursions. In other words, 
they became Vikings. : 

In a hundred rewarding ways, Dr.’ Klindt- 
Jensen reports his findings and leaves the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. Where 
Professor P. V. Glob of Aarhus University 
has elaborately expounded his theories of 
an early Danish religion of human sacrifice 
and capped nude bodies pinned down in the 
bogs with a wooden stake or a hook, Dr. 
Klindt-Jensen consistently underplays his 
hand. He gives the bare facts behind the 
mystery of the Tollund man in two para- 
graphs, but these facts are exciting and 
vivid. We leave his book wanting more, 
demanding some information about the re- 
ligious sanctuary of Leire, which must, have 
been as cruel and prominent a place of 
sacrifice, either for a good harvest or in 
the interest of the community, as was the 
sacred grove at Uppsala. Tacitus may have 
referred to Leire in the following passage: 
“In an island of the Ocean stands a sacred 
grove, and in the grove stands a car... .” 
Dr. Klindt-Jensen at least shows us the 
car. His illustrations are superb. ` 

_ Wuram L. Smyser 

Professor of History 

State Teachers College- 

East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Joun Exrman. Cabinet Government and 
War, 1890-1940. (The Lees Knowles 
Lectures, 1957.) - Pp. x, 137. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University ` Press, 
1958, $3.00. f 


A major problem of contemporary demo- 
cratic government is how the civilian au- 
thorities can exercise proper control over 
the armed services. This book: describes 


how the problem was dealt with in Britain ` 


during a critical half century. The first 
important organizational reform was the 
creation, in 1902, of the Committee of Im- 
perial Defense, consisting of service repre- 
sentatives and politicians who were respon- 
sible directly to the Prime Minister rather 
than to the Cabinet as a whole. In 1904 
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the Committee was given a permanent sec- 
retariat; this occurred more than a decade 
before the Cabinet was provided with this 
elernentary facility. 

The establishment of the Committee was 
not universally welcomed in political cir- 
cles. There was some apprehension that it 
might exceed its advisory role, and Minis- 
ters and Members of Parliament interested 
in social reform regarded this anonymous 
Committee, with its relatively expensive 
responsibilities, as a dangerous rival. But 
the Committee was useful in that it en- 
abled the Prime Minister to keep in touch 
with the service chiefs, though it failed to 
put an end to interservice rivalry. Indeed, 
when in 1906 and again in 1909 the Com- 
mittee asked the Navy for their plans in 
the event of war with Germany, Admiral 
Fisher (First. Sea Lord from 1904 to 1910) 
refused to disclose them; and, in 1906, he 
flatly refused to guarantee the passage of 
a British expeditionary force across the 
channel. 

World War I found Britain inadequately 
prepared, and it was not until Lloyd George 
became Prime Minister that a determined 
effort was made to modernize both the ci- 
vilian.and the military organization. Even 
so, Lloyd George spent almost as much 
time and energy in conflict with the army 
chiefs as he was able to devote to the de- 
feat of the Central Powers. 

Mr. Ehrman’s book, based on the Lees 
Knowles Lectures given at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in 1957, provides a detailed and ac- 
curate account of the relation between suc- 
cessive British governments and the armed 
services in the half century before World 
War II. It is a solid and useful piece of 
scholarship. : . 

Sypney D. BATEY 

Director, Quaker Program at 

the United Nations 
New York City 


Rıcaard W. Lyman. The First Labour 
Government, 1924. Pp. ix, 302. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, 1957. 25s net. 


This study by Richard Lyman, Assistant 
Professor of History at Washington Uni- 
versity, is a very competent piece of work. 
Professor Lyman has digested fully the 
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facts and opinions about the brief but re- 
vealing experiment which is his subject, 
and he has presented them in a narrative 
which is balanced and interesting, but not 
overburdened with the kind of heavy foot- 
noting which indicates the failure of the 
writer to master his material.. Further- 
more, he is not afraid to present his own 
personal judgments of men and policies. 

There are only three small criticisms 
which could be made: he spends a rather 
disproportionate amount of space on at- 
tempting (and failing) to discover why 
Baldwin decided to go to the country on 
a halfhearted tariff policy; he is slightly 
bitten with the psephology bug; and he is 
curiously hesitant, in his Appendix, about 
the Zinoviev letter. No doubt Labour was 
doomed anyway on the twin issues of the 
Campbell case ineptitude and the Russian 
treaty, but surely no one doubts that the 
Red letter, whether an ad hoc forgery or a 
stray document dressed up for the occasion, 
was not a genuine communication, or that 
the dubious Gregory leapt to publish it 
when the opportunity was most unfavor- 
able. 

For the rest, Professor Lyman rightly 
stresses the unexpectednes of the victory. 
No Labour leader had anticipated Labour 
becoming a government until ten years or 
more after the publication of Labour and 
the New Social Order; and while few had 
any doubt that the challenge should be ac- 
cepted, one result was that there was no 
accepted priority for the measures which 
the government would be able to intro- 
duce—though Professor Lyman notes that 
the hampering of a minority position was 
felt in its inability to command “the time 
of the House” rather than in any opposi- 
tion on policy, at least until the clash over 
Russia. 
the continuance of idealistic slogans car- 
ried over from the early days; for exam- 
ple, that the government would cure un- 
employment because it was a Socialist gov- 
ernment, not because it had any clearly 
worked-out plan; all too soon it became 
apparent that it had not. This very slogan- 
mindedness, however, coupled with the mi- 
nority position, served to maintain the 
faith, so that the fall of the govérnment 
and the loss of the election was no more 
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The other noticeable effect was - 
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than a minor setback to the majority of 
the faithful. 

Professor Lyman has temperate praise, 
on the whole, for the Cabinet of Ministers 
without previous experience, and high praise 
for John Wheatley’s Housing Act. His 
condemnation is reserved for the Liberals, 
who, he thinks, fully deserved their fate, 
from the moment when Asquith, with 
idiotic arrogance, remarked that “it is we, 
if we really understand our business[!], 
who really control the situation,” through 
their voting record, to their behavior in 
the Campbell case, which a Tory member 
stigmatized as “contemptible party tactics.” 
The story of the first Labour government 
told little about the future of Labour, but 
it ended the debt to the Liberal party. 

MARGARET COLE 

London 


GEOFFREY .L. Goopwin. Britain and the 
United Nations. (National Studies on 
International Organization.) Pp. xiii, 
478. New York: Manhattan Publishing 
Company for the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs and the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1957. 
$3.00, 


This excellent product of British scholar- 
ship, prepared for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs and the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, contains 
much solid food for thought by Americans. 
It was written primarily to explain the 
British point. of view concerning the cur- 
rent phase of the eternal quest for peace, 
but happily by an author possessing an 
intimate knowledge of American viewpoints 
as well. The result is a work which will 
help Americans to a better understanding 
not only of British attitudes toward the 
United Nations but also of those of their 
own countrymen and government. 

The American reader, accustomed to 
thinking of the United Kingdom and the 
United States as the principal pillars of the 
United Nations, will be surprised to find 
how different the attitudes of the two coun- 
tries have been toward the problems of 
creating a general international organiza- 
tion to replace the League of Nations and 
of developing it into a serviceable agency 
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of peace. Assuming, as the American is 
apt to do, that the United Nations is a 
substantial improvement over the League, 
he will be astonished to learn that the 
British public has shown, for the United 
Nations, neither the interest nor the fervor 
commanded by the League. By the end of 
the first decade under the Charter—the pe- 
riod covered by the well-informed and ju- 
dicious Mr. Goodwin—the United Nations 
“had come to be little more than a dispas- 
sionately acknowledged fact, generally con- 
ceded to be a ‘good thing,’ but little more.” 
This attitude may help to explain, for in- 
stance, the radically different British and 
American policies toward Israel and Egypt 
in 1956. But how have the unhappy events 
at Suez affected the further development of 
British attitudes toward the United Na- 
tions? A second edition of this valuable 
work would already be timely and instruc- 
tive. ; 

Nevertheless, this carefully documented 
volume remains a highly significant and 
useful contribution to the literature of in- 
ternational politics. The author’s general 
conclusions continue to deserve wide and 
careful consideration. “To dismiss collec- 
tive security as wholly impracticable in a 
divided world and to give precedence to 
conciliation and mediation is not to rule 
out altogether the possibility that instances 
may arise in which the General Assembly’s 
‘Uniting for Peace’ machinery might help 
to muster slightly wider moral and mate- 
rial support for collective resistance to ag- 
gression than could NATO and its append- 
ages.” In the light of this very cautious 
judgment—which the ‘author might now 
wish to revise—his final conclusion is all 
the more impressive. “The United Nations 
is still looked upon,” he believed in early 
1956, “by a majority of informed opinion 
in Britain . . . as a symbol of man’s dream 
of a more peaceful and prosperous world.” 
Great Britain, he affirmed, “would almost 
certainly be very much the Joser were her 
faith in the ultimate meaning and purpose 
of the United Nations to wither.” This 
book is well designed to give Americans— 
and others—a more realistic understanding 
of the increasingly insistent problems of 


international organization and a firmer ba- — 
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sis for the further development of national 
policy in. matters concerning which the 
United Nations may claim an interest. 
ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 
Professor of Government, Emeritus 
Harvard University 


B. Wikınson. Constitutional History of 
Medieval England, 1216-1399, Vol. HI: 
The Development of the Constitution, 
1216-1399, Pp. viii, 421. London: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1958. 
35s net. \ 
This latest volume of a distinguished se- 

ries should have a very special appeal for 
an age like our own in which there is need 
to reappraise claims of liberties—too often 
assumed to be immutable—and of authority 
—too frequently flouted or viciously domi- 
nant. Certainly this cannot be done in a 
vacuum of theoretical cogitation, for, how- 
ever perfect the model, the final analysis 
and evaluation of the respective roles of 
liberty and authority in society demand 
full knowledge of the historical setting in 
which they have already played their 
mighty parts. In the volume under re- 
view, Professor Wilkinson shows how a 
workable balance between extremes was 
attained in England of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The lucidity of his 
argument is admirable; the richness of his 
narrative is astonishing; and the quality of 
his scholarship is superb. 

The story of English constitutional de- 
velopments—an old one, to be sure—is, 
nevertheless, always exciting; it is made 
especially so in this book. In an Introduc- 
tion of some seventy pages, Professor Wil- 
kinson gives a succinct account of “men’s 
efforts to reconcile order and liberty” dur- 
ing two of the greatest centuries of West- 
ern history. Bishop Stubbs, for whom 
the author confesses his high respect, and 
a giant like Maitland—along with many 
others—have made the elements of the 
story familiar to generations of readers, 
and the works of these authors of an ear- 
lier day must still command attention. 
However, no one who now seriously under- 
takes the study of English institutions can 
fail to read with care, and with ever in- 
creasing admiration, Professor Wilkinson’s 
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latest contribution. He seems to have read 
everything; to have pondered long over 
difficult problems of great significance. His 
compact pages bristle with challenge as he 
unfolds for the reader his own provocative, 
often subtle, interpretation of English con- 
stitutional history. This is a scholarly 
book, and one in which the maturity of 
the reader is assumed. Its lucid pages re- 
quire and demand close attention for full 
appreciation of the argument. 

In addition to the fine Introduction, 
there are eight chapters. The contents of 
these sections are most easily described by 
the titles used—“Kingship”; “The King’s 
Administration”; “The King’s Justices”; 
“King and Community”; “Local Affairs, 
Military Service and ‘Bastard’ Feudalism”; 
“King and Community: Representation and 
Consent and the Beginning of Parliament”; 
“Parliament to the Death of Edward I”; 
“Parliament in the Fourteenth Century”; 
“Church and State.” Each chapter is in- 
-troduced by a Bibliography of some recent 
works, certainly an invaluable aid. Fol- 
lowing this is the analytical narrative, pro- 
viding the essential background for an ap- 
preciative understanding of the numerous 
documents in English translation which al- 
low the reader to judge for himself the 
worth and validity of Professor Wilkin- 
son’s contentions. This book, like those 
volumes which preceded it, is a work of 
enduring quality and outstanding merit. 

Gray C. Boyce 

Professor of History 

Northwestern University 


JosepHx LA PALOMBARA. The Italian La- 
bor Movement: Problems and Prospects. 
(Studies in International Labor.) Pp. 
xix, 192. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1957. $2.50. 


The prestige and influence attained by or- 
ganized labor in the United States were re- 
-flected in the meticulous attention paid to 
labor policy by the American occupation 
authorities in dealing with the defeated 
Axis powers. The results of the policy 
were quite diverse. In Germany, the labor 
movement quickly gained a position of con- 
siderable power with only a minimum of 
outside assistance. A mass Japanese trade 
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union movement was created for the first 
time in the history of that country, though 
with the withdrawal of the American tute- 
lage it tended to move to the left. In 
Italy, however, the trade unions did not 
succeed in establishing themselves to the 
same extent; moreover, the principal seg- 
ment of the movement fell under Commu- 
nist control and remains in that status to 
this day. 

Both the American government. and 
American trade unions—except for a por- 
tion of the old Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations—supported the Christian Demo- 
cratic labor federation or Confederazione 
Italiana Sindacati Lavoratori (CISL) and 
not the socialist-oriented Unione Italiana 
del Lavoro (UIL). A shotgun marriage of 
the two groups was forced in 1950, only to 
be dissolved soon after by Republicans and 
Socialists who sought a middle ground be- 
tween Communist and Catholic trade un- 
ionism. Professor La Palombara is justi- 
fiably critical of “the host of Americans 
who had played direct or indirect roles in 
bringing about the unification,” and of the 
role of the American Federation of Labor 
which, for example, opposed the admission 
of UIL to the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. He also has some 
harsh words to say about the American 
Embassy in Rome, which was so com- 
mitted to CISL that its reporting was 
deliberately biased. He concludes that 
“rather than provide policy makers [in the 
United States] with the kind of intelligence 
that would make sound policy at least a 
posibility, some Americans in Italy—in the 
trade-union as well as in the governmental 
sphere—have behaved as special pleaders 
and lobbyists for CISL.” 

This is an angry book, and rightly so. 
Our labor policy in Italy has been largely a 
failure. There are few countries in which 
we have paid so much attention and de- 
voted so substantial an amount of resources 
to the building of an anti-Communist la- 
bor movement, and achieved such meager 
results. Professor La Palombara, through 
careful and painstaking research, has un- 
earthed the relevant factual information 
and set it forth in brilliant, fashion. His 
results are required reading, not only for 
those who are interested in Italy’s future, 
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but for all who are concerned with the 
problem of building democratic labor move- 
ments throughout the world. 
WALTER GALENSON 
Professor of Industrial Relations 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Harotp J. Gordon, Jr. The Reichswehr 
and the German Republic, 1919-1926. 
Pp. xiv, 478. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. $8.50. 


This book is the result of a thorough in- 
vestigation into the formative years of the 
Reichswehr and its relations with the gov- 
ernment of the Weimar Republic. The au- 
thor begins his study with the military and 
political collapse, 1918-19, and then illumi- 
nates the role of the Freikorps in saving 
the Republic by safeguarding its frontiers 
and by opposing its internal enemies. An 
analysis of the composition of the Frei- 
korps illustrates the wide range of their 
political views and reminds us once again 
that the odious anti-Weimar groups rep- 
resented only one of the trends in this 
interesting sociological phenomenon. Gor- 
don examines the growth of a provisional 
Reichswehr, which was recruited to a large 
degree from the Freikorps, and, finally, the 
inadvertent stimulus given by the Kapp 
Putsch to the creation of a professional 
Reichswehr under the leadership of Gen- 
eral von Seeckt. The Reichswehr did not 
encroach on the civil government, and it 
was not a threat to the constitution, but 
there was a fundamental divergence of out- 
look between the governing Majority So- 
cialists, on one hand, and the conservative 
and often monarchist Reichswehr, on the 
other. 

The author may, on occasion, appear to 


be sympathetic to the military, particularly’ 


since he is critical of the government’s fail- 
ure to achieve a true identification of the 
Reichswehr with the Weimar Republic. But 
his argument is convincingly presented, and 
it seems that the whole of Gordon’s view 
is historically defensible, if only because 
he also shows that both groups were cap- 
tives of their economic and political past. 
Apart from the more moderate leaders, 
who desired to achieve more than a mar- 
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riage of convenience, the basic differences 
were never overcome between the military, 
who distrusted the Reds, and the Socialists, 
who feared the military. The government’s 
alternative to a professional army, the es- 
tablishment of a People’s Army by con- 
scription, was prevented by the Versailles 
Treaty. Also, there was little enthusiasm 
among the young men of the working 
classes for professional military service. 

This book, based on a doctoral disserta- 
tion submitted to Yale University, repre- 
sents an important contribution to the early 
history of the Weimar Republic. Gordon 
conclusively demonstrates that many ear- 
lier works on the same subject do not 
stand up under the scrutiny of .the new 
evidence, particularly of the Seeckt papers. 
These, along with the Epp, Gessler and 
Groener papers, and oral testimony and 
questionnaires answered by participants, 
form the core of the primary sources. A 
critical Bibliography, Appendices and a de- 
tailed Index further enhance the value of 
this painstakingly executed and well-con- 
ceived book. 

Eric H. BOEHM 
` Editor, Historical Abstracts 


E. LAMPERT. Studies in Rebellion. Pp. 
xi, 295. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1957. $6.00. 


Dr. Lampert has undertaken to analyze 
the ever fascinating and often elusive his- 
tory of Russian revolutionary thought in 
the nineteenth century through the study 
of the most significant contributors to that 
thought. With this aim in mind, he has 
projected a three-volume work, of which 
Studies in Rebellion is the first. In it he 
has considered the lives and thought of 
Belinsky, Bakunin, and Herzen. 

Writing in the environment of English 
scholarship—he is now at Oxford—Dr. 
Lampert does not share the timidity of 
many of his American contemporaries, who 
might shy at reviewing a field which has 
been frequently, if not exhaustively, worked 
over by giants and lesser ones; nor does 
he fear to express strong opinions on highly 
controversial matters. His justification for 
adding a new study to the many already 
in existence is not so much the recent 
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revelation of new material—though he has 
made use of some’ recent contributions to 
the sources and of recent monographs by 
Soviet scholars—but the belief that he has 
something to say. 

The author does have something to say, 
and he says it directly and, more often 
than not, well. Without ignoring the 
wealth of secondary literature, Dr. Lampert 
has placed principal emphasis on a re-study 
of the known sources. His conclusions are 
not startlingly new, but they are most defi- 
nitely his own and are often at variance 
with those of other writers—E. H. Carr, 
for example. f 

Unlike those students of intellectual his- 
tory who treat ideas as the product of so- 
ciety, Dr. Lampert considers them chiefly 
as the reflection of personality. He argues 
(p. 1) that the study of ideas may lead 
one “perhaps, to discover that the kind of 
a philosophy a man adopts depends on the 
kind of man he is.” He argues that Belin- 
sky suffered from a wildness of the mind 
and consequently lacked a guiding mental 
restraint. Bakunin’s imbalance was one of 
the flesh rather than of the mind, and, de- 
spite his improvident and irresponsible be- 
havior, he was a man of purpose whose 
development was directed toward a fairly 
fixed end. Thus, Bakunin was drivén by 
the desire, tinged with a quasi-religious in- 
tensity, to exalt and liberate man. He 
might flirt with the notion of God or 
repudiate it; but whatever the vagaries, 
the goal of his thinking was unchanged. 
Herzen, to complete the triangle, is shown 
as a man whose personality led him to be- 
come a “stricken Voltaire,” who “tended 
often to appeal to reason, while refusing 


to treat men as reasonable beings” (p. 


212). 

Vigorous in style as. well as in thought, 
Studies in Rebellion is an exciting work 
for the reader who is making his first con- 
tact with Russian revolutionary thought 
and a refreshing one for those already fa- 
miliar with it. 

Sipney HARCAVE 

Professor of History and 

Chairman, Division 
of Social Sciences 

Harpur College 
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Georce F. Kennan. Russia, the Atom 
and the West. Pp. ix, 116. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. $2.50. 

The Reith lectures, delivered by George 
Kennan over the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration in England during the final months 
of 1957, prompted a public reappraisal of 
foreign policy in the Western world. Re- 
printed here, together with an additional 
chapter on Anglo-American relations, they 
provide a convenient source for scholars ` 
and laymen alike. For the mass audience 
to whom they were addressed, the lectures 
are felicitously couched in generalities and 
are persuasively designed to change the 
public mood from one of military contain- 
ment, which Mr. Kennan‘ sponsored a dec- 
ade ago, to one of passive coexistence. 

The Russia which Mr. Kennan now sees 
is registering impressive economic progress, 
but it is subject to deepening political crises 
resulting from the relationship of the senior 
figures to each other and to the people 
over whom they rule. The distorted Soviet 
view of the outside world reflects doctri- 
naire stereotypes and habitual carelessness 
about the truth which pervades assessments 
of foreign motives. Mr. Kennan considers 
the disagreements over frontiers and the 
political control of territory as the basic 
issues between the Soviet Union and the 
West. He favors a policy pointed towards 
military disengagement in Central Europe 
and towards the reunification of Germany. 
The age of thermonuclear warfare has 
downgraded military power by making total 
war catastrophic and by precluding limited 
war. The Communist threat to Europe is 
primarily internal, not external; the with- 
drawal of German or even United States 
forces from the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization will not jeopardize a realistic 
strategic doctrine if paramilitary forces and 
internal economic viability are sustained 
within these countries. Mr. Kennan be- 
lieves that should the United States for- 
sake its preoccupation with military prob- 
lems and its competitive economic policies 
with the Soviet Union in the non-Euro- 
pean world, these countries would welcome 
such nonintervention and respond more 
critically to, Moscow’s motives and meth- 
ods. Withal, a certain minimum of Anglo- 
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Canadian-American solidarity must be main- 
tained if our political and cultural values 
are to be preserved from the Communistic 
and nationalistic threats in Russia and the 
non-Western world. 

It may not be an overstatement to sug- 
gest that Mr. Kennan has developed a 
neo-isolationist program. He is pessimistic 
about the possibilities of negotiating with 
the Soviet Union, and he intimates that the 
exigencies of their own internal develop- 
ment may overtake the Russians. Europe’s 
strength lies primarily within itself, rather 
than in association with the United States. 
Economic assistance, he claims, cannot be 
regarded as a very promising device for 
combating, over the short term, the psy- 
chological handicaps under which Western 
statesmanship now rests in Asia and Af- 
rica. Least of all do the solutions to world 
problems lie in the military sector. Limit- 


ing in this way the objectives and pro-- 


cedures of foreign policy, it is*reasonable 
to expect that the trained diplomat, in 
whom the author has great confidence, may 
keep the peace. Dynamic internal forces 
within the states would then be given the 
time and opportunity to satisfy the eco- 
nomic and social demands of their respec- 
tive peoples. 

It seems to this reader that Mr. Kennan, 
like the apologists for limited war, is at- 
tempting to re-create in part the interna- 
tional situation of the nineteenth century. 
A technological one-world in which the peo- 
ple have a larger voice in foreign policy- 
making than ever before may demand 
more, not less, of conference diplomacy, 
institutionalized within the framework of 
the United Nations. 

Martin B. Travis, Jr. | 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

Stanford University 


Roserr T. Horr. Radio Free Europe. 
Pp. xii, 249. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1958. $5.00. 
Important as Radio Free Europe is. to 

American policy in the cold war, most 

Americans probably know little about its 

operations; this is despite the claim by the 

parent body, the Free Europe Committee, 
that RFE “is their station.” The inter- 
ested and curious few will no longer have 
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to go to scattered and sometimes inacces- 
sible sources for the pertinent information. 
Thanks to the full co-operation of both the 
Free Europe Committee in New York City 
and the RFE in Munich, Professor Holt 
has been able to tell the story, in his ex- 
cellent and timely book, as fully as it is 
likely to be told. His first concern as a 
political scientist is to explain the adminis- 
tration of this project whose employees 
number two thousand in Munich alone and 
whose offices extend from London to Istan- 
bul; he is further concerned with the for- 
mulation of policy guidance for around- 
the-clock broadcasts by refugees to Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. The Preface, which should be 


‘read last, summarizes the latest changes 


occasioned by charges of responsibility for 
the Hungarian revolt. Their purpose seems 
to have been the tightening of the control 
of the New York headquarters over the 
operations in Munich. _ 

‘The book, as the author rightly makes 
clear, is not an “official” study. He nev- 
ertheless approves RFE’s objective—the 
emancipation of the satellite peoples by 
peaceful means—and believes that it has 
done and is doing a good job in the given 
circumstances. Since the evidence largely 
comes from policy papers and not from 
scripts of actual broadcasts, the claim that 
RFE has not incited violence falls short of 


-complete conviction. Professor Holt is per- 


haps on firmer ground in attributing the 
fault, if any exists, to the official policy of 
the United States, its lack of clarity as to 
the methods of liberating the satellites, and 
its inadequate liaison with RFE. The book 
does not question the feasibility of this 
emancipation without war, at a time when 
peace, such as it is, rests precariously upon 
the “balance of terror”; the author does, 
however, leave no doubt that it will not 
be accomplished by radio broadcasts alone. 
The phrase “official non-official instrument” 
is surely justified by the Department of 
State’s initiative in the founding of the 
Free Europe Committee and by the pres- 
ence of former officials of the rank of 
Joseph C. Grew and General Lucius Clay 
among its officers, quite apart from the 
obscure role of official subsidies. Under 
these circumstances, it is fantastic that 
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RFE should be forced to decipher Ameri- 
can policy from the New York Times. 
E. MALCOLM CARROLL 
Professor of History 
Duke University 
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Herman R. Lantz with the assistance of 
J. S. McCrary. People of Coal Town. 
Pp. ix, 310. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. $5.75. 

Joun KENNETH Morand. Millways of 
Kent. (Field Studies in the Modern 
Culture of the South, Vol. 3.) Pp. xxii; 
.291. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1958. $5.00. 

Both of these books are welcome addi- 
tions to our knowledge of industrial en- 
culturation, Coal Town is a mid-America 
mining community (population 2,300) which 
is typical with respect to economic base, 
ethnic origins, and life style as manifested 
in economics, law, government, family 
structure and sexual mores, education, 
and religion. The authors analyze the 
values, interpersonal relations, and person- 
ality configurations present during the pe- 
riod of prosperity, as well as the present 
decline of the community; to accomplish 
this they have used both sociological and 
psychological concepts and criteria. The 
study covers the period from the first set- 
tlement in 1804 through 1956, which was 
the eighth consecutive year of rapid eco- 
nomic decline and the year in which the 
second of the two major mines was closed. 
The early settlers were “Old Americans” 
of Scotch, Irish, and English descent; 
“poor whites” from the agriculturally un- 
productive southern hills, who lived on fish, 
game, and a little farm produce until the 
advent of mining operations in 1904. From 
then on, two interrelated conflicts wracked 
Coal Town: the worker-union-management 
power struggle and the staggering economic 
and emotional impact of heavy immigra- 
tion. A major value of this study is its 
analysis of the attitudes toward, and those 
of, the immigrants. Everything in life be- 
came keyed to the mine, and to national 
and religious prejudices. One chapter, 
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“The Meaning of Mining,” captures the 
psychology and spirit of this way of life 
as few outsiders have been able to do. In 
“Prosperity and Decline,” and “Life in 
Coal Town: Themes and Values,” the au- 
thors cite the prejudices and superstitions, 
anti-intellectualism, and lack of job re- 
sponsibility which doom new industries in 
Coal Town. Atomic and solar energy will 
free many industries from geographical 
proximity to fuel and power sources, but 
not without major attention to the human 
limitations which will hinder progress in 
some areas for at least a generation. More- 
over, people of Coal Town take Coal Town 
with them to the industries of the northern 
Middle West, California, and the Pacific 
Northwest, where the “natives” have coined 
a new epithet—“up-south people.” This 
book succeeds fairly well in combining his- 
torical perspective with depth analysis of 
a community. However, at least half of 
it consists of long extracts from interviews, 
many of which are reminiscences of days 
gone by. 

Millways of Kent is the report of 
a social anthropologist’s one-year sojourn 
among the cotton mill workers of a Pied- 
mont Crescent town of about 4,000 people. 
The Piedmont Crescent encompasses Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, northern Georgia, and 
northern Alabama. In the 1880’s it was- 
hoped that the “new South” would arise 
here, rooted in a progressive and expand- 
ing textile industry; but the pattern has 
remained one of small city and village in- 
dustry, attempting to integrate the factory 
with the old agrarian ways. Yet for over 
seventy years this has been the one area 
of the South which has had some contact 
with industrialization. Nevertheless, sum- 
marizes John Gillin in his Foreword, “the 
work force ... is in many ways different 
from the factory labor class of other parts 
of the country. It is practically one hun- 
dred percent ‘Old American’... [with] 

. no appreciable .. . European immi- 
gration for nearly two hundred years, it 
has had practically no experience with the 
metropolitan type of organization and cul- 
ture, and it is closely allied -traditionally 
with the . . . small-farm type of life... .” 
More segregated than the town’s Negroes, 
the mill workers are “almost as encapsu- 
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lated as . . . a recently arrived immigrant 
group.” At the time of the field study, in 
1948, mill workers were not unionized: 
worker apathy, strongly paternalistic man- 
agement, and some management response 
to the indirect pressure of union wages and 
conditions contribute to this situation. 
Professor Morland’s book is a first-rate 
depth analysis; and in addition to his use 
of psychological techniques, the categori- 
cal schemes of cultural anthropology fur- 
nish a framework which integrates his data 
without hypostatization. “Kent has been 
more carefully observed, more selectively 
listened to, and has been accorded more 
conceptual analysis than Coal Town. Pro- 
fessor Morland knows when to quote—and 
coin—the pungent phrase, and when to let 
the rambling recollections go. He reports 
what he has seen people do in Kent and 
what he has heard them say to each other; 
he also reports what they say they do, or 
did, or what their predecessors did. Maps, 
diagrams, and tables add to the lucidity. 
In the last decade, southern industrializa- 
tion has been rapid, and its consequent so- 
cial dislocations are a matter of record. It 
is a pity that this report was so long de- 
layed and that we have not had many more 
like it which were, and still are, needed. 
SAMUEL E. GLUCK 
Director of Research . i 
Bonded Scale and Machine Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Haroro L. Witensxy and CHarLes N. 

_ Leseaux. Industrial Society and Social 
Welfare: The Impact of Industrializa- 
tion on the Supply and Organization of 
Social Welfare Services in the United 
States. Pp. 401. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1958. $5.00. 


It is rare for a reviewer to come across 
a book which affords as much satisfaction 
in the reading and reviewing as does this 
account of “the impact of industrialization 
on the organization of social welfare serv- 
ices in the United States.” Wilensky, a 
sociologist, and Lebeaux, a professor of 
social work, team up in asking the follow- 
ing: What is the social problem posed by 
industrialization and what is the response 
of social work? In answering, they do not 
drown themselves in the professional liter- 
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ature of case work. Instead, they make 
use of sociological materials usually neg- 
lected by students of the social work field. 

The argument moves from the impact of 
industrialization on modern society’to the 
newly developed functions of social wel- 
fare. It is contended that within the cul- 
ture of capitalism—those values and beliefs 
which concern American economic life— 
industrialization recruited the peasant and 
the immigrant, moved his family to the 
city, subjected him to factory discipline, 
developed specialization, mobility, inse- 
curity, materials enjoyment, family disor- 
ganization, and the rebellion of city youth. 
As wages improved, social security was de- 
veloped, the complexity of urban life in- 
creased, problems of the family gave way 
to increasing family and youth disorganiza- 
tion. As the new middle class joined the 
immigrant proletariat in battling the com- 


plexities of metropolitan life, only the pro- 


fession of social work seemed qualified to 
offer help. 

Given the social-problem challenge posed 
by urban industrialization, what is the so- 
cial work response? What is the concept 
of social welfare? What is the scope of 
existing programs? What is the level of 


‘expenditure and under what auspices are 


social work efforts carried on? Two chap- 
ters analyze family adjustment problems 
and juvenile delinquency to show how 
changes in social organization have gone 
beyond what the average family has the 
power to manage. Theories of the status 
anxiety of lower class boys—notably the 
work by Cohen—are reviewed to show how 
delinquency calls forth programs of de- 
linquency prevention. We are shown, for 
example, how one program in this field has 
carried over the permissive pattern already 
developed in social work. The book dem- 
onstrates why the social work agency must 
assume a bureaucratic structure so that its 
services may be impersonal and technical. 
Social work is shown as a case study in the 
rise of a profession, and the gradual sub- 
stitution of psychoanalytic techniques of 
adjustment for the social reform emphasis 
of an earlier period is demonstrated as a . 
necessary technique for professional sur- 
vival. Since big policy in the field is made 
by men of power, the social worker is pro- 
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tected by having a technique open only to 
the profession. The new source of con- 
flict indicates that having thrown in his 
lot with psychoanalytic techniques, the so- 
cial worker in time faces the danger that 
he may become subservient to psychoana- 
lysts just as the nurse is an attendant on 
the physician’s efforts. This is truly an 
illuminating comment. To the reviewer, 
this book comes to terms with a question 
often asked and never before answered: 
What has sociology to offer to the profes- 
sion of social work? 
RUPERT B. VANCE 
Professor of Sociology 
University of North Carolina 


H. Orro DAHLKE. Values in Culture and 
Classroom: A Study in the Sociology of 
the School. (Harper’s Social Science 
Series.) Pp. xvii, 572., New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. $6.00. 


This volume, subtitled A Study in the 
Sociology of the School, contains a great 
deal of factual and useful information. In 
addition to the data in the textual mate- 
rial, it has fifty-four tables, thirty-one fig- 
ures such as graphic presentation of size of 
school sites, current per. pupil capital out- 
lay and sociograms, and eleven ecological 
maps. It is unfortunate, in this writer's 
judgment, that more current data were not 
used as it would make the facts more rep- 
resentative of present-day educational prob- 
lems and practices. 

The author divides the analysis into six 
parts: Part. I, Action and Values—A Cul- 
tural Approach to Education, very briefly 
and inadequately defines culture and ana- 
lyzes the role of the school as a social 
group. ` 

In Part II, The Socio-Cultural Context 
of Education and the School, the author 
introduces a considerable number of un- 
related aspects of education: the develop- 
ment of education in the United States, 
trends in school population, religion and 
education, labor union activities, the legal 
bases of education, and specific phases of 
the local community, such as nationality 
and color groups. ; 

The most interrelated analysis is given 
in Part III, The Structure and Organiza- 
tion of the School. Under the major cap- 
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tions of the “functional order” and the 
“normative order,” the major fields of 
school problems from architecture to in- 
ternal and external controls are discussed. 

A similar but much more diffuse analysis 
is given in Part IV, Informal Social Struc- 
ture and Relations Within the School. 

Part V, The Teacher in School and Com- 
munity, is a brief and realistic analysis 
of the difficulties and opportunities of the 
teaching profession. 

If Part VI had included current con- 
troversies—the one exception is segregation 
—it would have made a real contribution 
to the discussion, The School in the Cen- 
ter of Controversy. The examples given 
are only partially relevant to current issues, 
although they illustrate some of the basic 
criticisms and defenses of education. 

Two general comments, both unfortu- 
nately critical, appear to the reviewer to 
be in order. Although the, outline of the 
entire volume appears logical, the author 
has attempted to include so many detailed 
topics that their relevancy is not appar- 
ent and superficiality of treatment results. 
There is little analysis of the many tables 
and figures to relate the data to the textual 
discussion. 

The second comment may be either a 
commendation or a criticism, depending on 
what one expects from such an analysis. 
The author appears to have retained such 
complete objectivity that it is difficult to 
determine what he conceives to be the 
values in culture which are the responsi- 
bility of the classroom. The summaries 
tend to reflect the author’s point of view, 
but these are few in number and inade- 
quate in exposition. ` 

Francis J. Brown 

Staff Associate 

American Council on Education 


CONRAD TAEUBER and Irene B. TAEUBER. 
The Changing Population of the United 

. States. (Census Monograph Series.) Pp. 
xi, 357. New York: John Wiley & Sons; 
London: Chapman & Hall for the Social 
Science Research Council in co-operation 
with the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, 1958. $7.75. 
In recent years the need for an up-to- 

date summary of the principal United 
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States population trends has been increas- 
ingly apparent. Thompson and Whelpton’s 
detailed review was carried only to 1930, 
and the volume of THe ANNALS edited by 
Louis Dublin and titled The American Peo- 
ple was published in 1936,. That enor- 
mously useful volume from the National 
Resources Commission, Tke Problems of a 
Changing Population, similarly ended in the 
economic depression of the 1930’s when 
demographers, like economists, were less 
sophisticated and more daring in their pre- 
dictions than they are today. 

Since then there have been many. studies 
of special aspects of the American popula- 
tion, but there has been no single volume 
presenting an over-all picture of the exten- 
sive changes down to a recent date. Now 
such a study has become available as part 
of the Census. Monograph Series sponsored 

‘by the Social Science Research Council 
with the co-operation of the Bureau of the 
Census. l 

It is fortunate that two most able and 
experienced scholars have undertaken the 
formidable task of reviewing the massive 
accumulation of census data and of studies 
by earlier students. The result is a com- 
prehensive and authoritative portrayal of 
United States demographic history. In 
their first section the authors examine the 


factors which are involved in our rapid . 


population growth and the consequences in 
terms of population distribution and na- 
tional homogeneity. The second section is 
a judicious consideration of five important 
population characteristics: marital status, 
household’ and family. formation, educa- 
tional levels, economic activity, and in- 
come levels. Section three admirably sum- 
marizes the roles of fertility and mortality 
` in United States population growth. A 
final section suggests some of the relations 
among these demographic and economic 
variables and in rather cautious fashion 
casts a glance at the near future. In most 
of the chapters the authors have followed 
the plan of describing the principal trends 
since the first census in 1790 or since the 
earliest period for which data are available; 
this is followed by a more detailed pres- 
entation of 1950 census data by racial, 
national, residential, or other appropriate 
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groupings. Liberal use is made of charts 
and tabular materials. 

Inevitably there are a few minor points 
which a quibbling reviewer may seize upon. 
To the “major main currents of migration” 
(p. 92) might be added the city-to-city 
movement, which is increasingly important. 
The urban population did not grow faster 
than the rural population from 1810 to 
1820, nor did the per cent of increase of 
the rural population exceed that of the 
urban between 1930 and 1940—compare 
the statement on p. 112 and the table on 
p. 118. In Figure 50b the hatching for 
New Hampshire appears to be wrong; 
whereas in Figure 51b, failure to use any 
hatching for Rhode Island drops its median 
per capita income in 1949 from an actual 
$1,605 to the lowest category, $500~799, 
and in Figure 66 makes it appear that mor- 
tality data are not available for the state. 
Occasionally a broader sortie beyond the 


. basic descriptive data would be helpful, for 


instance, in the discussion of factors in the 
increase of births in the postwar period (p. 
268). More important, but not the fault 
of the authors, it is unfortunate that this 
study could not appear until several years 
after the 1950 census. 

None of these points diminishes the au- 
thoritative nature of this study nor its 
over-all excellence. The authors have used 
both diligence and imagination to produce 
a first-rate description of the salient as- 
pects of demographic change in the United 
States. 

Vincent HEATH WHITNEY 

Professor of Sociology 

Brown University 


Waima DONAHUE and others (Eds.). Free 
Time: Challenge to Later Maturity. Pp. 
xii, 172. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1958. $4.50. 

The entire nation is growing aware of 
the significance of later maturity, Facts 
are mounting which are indicative of this 
situation and vividly point to its potentials. 
The sum of the facts proves overwhelm- 
ingly that we can live longer and that the 
span of life may be even further length- 
ened. While this is a thrilling achievement, 
it is accompanied by a big question—how 
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will we live these years? These thoughts 
express the general theme of this book. 

The work presents the proceedings of the 
Tenth Anniversary Conference on Aging 
sponsored by the University of Michigan. 
Here is a series of papers devoted to this 
intriguing opportunity which contemporary 
times afford to those in later maturity for 
the appreciation and acceptance of leisure 
as a positive force in our changing society. 
The abundance of “free time” poses enor- 
mous implications for social relationships 
and individual effects on health and general 
welfare—it is the very heart of this field 
of gerontology. 

The volume may be considered in two 
parts: the first deals with background and 
expresses aging as a‘social achievement and 
free time as a new resource; the second 
part presents the constructive uses of lei- 
sure in self-expression through individual 
creativity and organizational activities. The 
series of papers are presented by different 
authors, and hence there is both consider- 
able agreement and disagreement in con- 
tent. 
progressive forcefulness and offers a chal- 
lenge to later maturity for more abundant 
life. It stresses the pitfalls of misuse, 
abuse, and misunderstanding of opportuni- 
ties, and the negative: factor of boredom. 
“Psychological Aspects of the Use of Free 
Time,” “Americans Off Duty,” “Free Time 
—Man’s New Resource,” “Preparation for 
the Leisure of Later Maturity,” and “Edu- 
cation for Understanding” indicate some of 
the topics discussed and analyzed. 

These papers add to the growing amount 
of information and knowledge of gerontol- 
ogy and are worthy of careful study by stu- 
dents of the field, including our senior citi- 
zens, in enriching this span of life. Under 
the cover of Free Time are many challeng- 
ing thoughts and interpretations calling for 
action. As Clark Tibbitts states in his dy- 
namic Foreword: “We have an army of 
men and women who, as individuals, are 
quietly recasting their values and reaching 
out for new meanings in life. In the proc- 
ess we, as a nation, shall be developing 
with these older people a store of wisdom 
in the truest sense of the word. This wis- 
dom, in the aggregate, may well serve as a 
decisive ballast to the pressures and ten- 


The general theme is pressed with . 
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‘sions of our age and as a means to di- 


minish some of the anxieties ‘that it has 
engendered.” 

The future, therefore, should hold for 
those privileged to receive free time a life 
more abundant. 

Harotp D. MEYER 

Professor of Sociology 

University of North Carolina 


Davm C. Corsert. Canada’s Immigration 
‘Policy: A Critique. Pp. xii, 215. To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press un- 
der the auspices of the Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1957. $4.00. 


This is a book which is certainly not go- 
ing to please the Canadian government but 
should be useful to those interested in po- 
litical economy and Canadian immigration 
policy. In an excellent piece of work, 
written in good, understandable English, 
Professor Corbett has analyzed a large 
number of relevant facts on a long-neg- 
lected subject. 

In the discussion of the legal, adminis- 
trative, economic, and political aspects of 
Canada’s immigration policy, two themes 
predominate: the ethnic and the economic. 

After examining the pressures on the 
government—pressures by organized labor, 
employers, professional and ethnic groups 
—and the government’s response to them, 
Dr. Corbett deals with the Immigration Act 
and Regulations. A third chapter reviews 
the administration of the policy embodied 
in the Act and Regulations. In these three 
chapters, the author is highly critical of the 
existing system. He is particularly troubled 
by the fact that Parliament delegates to the 
Cabinet, the Minister, and immigration offi- 
cers the entire responsibility for deciding 
who can be assimilated and what nationali- 
ties and ethnic groups should be admitted 
to Canada. He also condemns the insuff- 
cient provision for hearings and for judicial 
control. In concluding his analysis of 
policy administration, he recommends the 
setting up of a national advisory committee 
representing the various interest groups. 

The economic aspect of immigration is 
discussed in Chapter 4 which is an excel- 
lent summary of fairly convincing theories. 
Chapter 5, which may seem unnecessarily 
detailed for some readers, shows the ap- 
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plication of theoretical conclusions to the 
Canadian economy since Confederation. In 
examining the proposition that population 
growth played an indispensable role in 
Canada’s economic development, it seems 
to me that the author puts too much em- 
phasis on immigration as the key to con- 
tinued economic progress. It is more likely 


that immigration was made possible be- 


cause of the growing prosperity of the 
country. 

Finally, Professor Corbett points out that 
because of her demographic position and 
the record of her past experience, particu- 
larly between 1896 and 1913, Canada has 


good economic reasons for encouraging im- , 


migration. Beyond this he considers that 
immigration is not only a matter of do- 
mestic policy. Canada has indeed a unique 
opportunity to strengthen her position in 
the arena of international politics. How- 
ever, failure to remove some of the bar- 
riers will only be a symbol of failure in 
our responsibilities as world citizens and 
lead to a lowering of our world stature. 
J. P. DELISLE 
Chief, Statistics Section 
Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration 
Ottawa i 


ARTHUR J. VICH and JosEPH BENSMAN. 
Small Town in Mass Society: Class, 
Power, and Religion in a Rural Commu- 
nity. Pp. xvi, 329. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1958. $6.00. 

A serious limitation of many small-town 
studies in the United States is the fail- 
~ure of researchers to view the community 
microcosm in its relation to the larger so- 
cial macrocosm. These relationships .are 
usually not altogether ignored, but the in- 
vestigation. is so sharply focused on the 
structural and functional. aspects of the 
community itself that the strands binding 
the network to the social order are not re- 
vealed in their true perspective. The au- 
thors of this study have sought, with con- 
spicuous success, to present an analysis of 


Springdale, a` rural community in upper. 


New York State, with full recognition of 
the relationships of its people to the “out- 
side,” and especially the influence. of the 


larger society on the social structure and 
r y 
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on political, economic, educational, recrea- 
tional, and religious organization and ac- 
tivities. , - 

This “impact” of the outside world on 
the behavior, values, and organizations of 
the people is considered with insight and 
understanding. There is, for example, the 
incongruity between the images which the 
Springdalers have of themselves and of 
their community and the real Springdale. 
There is the ambivalence in attitudes to- 
ward the outside world. There are the 
inner conflicts within the community, con- 
flicts sometimes concealed by the window 
dressing of friendly banter or by such ex- 
pressions, often voiced, as that “there isn’t 
a better place [than Springdale] to raise a 
family.” There is disenchantment among 
many who fail to realize their hopes and 
aspirations; and among others there is te- 
nacious adherence to the old illusions as 
they strive to keep going in a community 
which is more and more submerged, so to 
speak, in a mass society. i 

This book -is far more than a description 
of a rural community; there are no tables 
enumerating the number of children, cows, 
and churches; there are no pretty pictures 
of an idyllic rural society. What the au- 
thors have done, more importantly, is to 
penetrate deeply into the conmunity struc- 
ture, and more particularly into the lives 
and subjective experiences of the people; 
and on the basis of observed facts they 
have presented an analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the “real” Springdale. This is ex- 
emplary social science community research. 
It is also a tribute to the resourcefulness 
of the authors. 

Noet P. Gist 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Missouri 


E. O. James. Prehistoric Religion: A 
Study in Prehistoric Archaeology. Pp. 
300. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1957. $6.50. 


A. Leror-GourHan. Prehistoric Man. Pp. 
ix, 119. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1957. $4.75. 

In the main, the contents of James’s 
book on prehistoric religion consist of two 

primary areas of interest. First there is a 
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description of the positión of the body and 
of the tomb and funerary equipment, ‘so 
far as evidence is available, from earliest 
times—about the Middle Pleistocene to 
protohistoric days. This section leaves 
little to be desired. The descriptions are 
lucid, brief, but quite thorough. I do 
not know another book which covers the 
ground in comparable fashion. The other 
part of this work consists of interpreta- 
tions of the rites, ceremonies, and motives 
associated with or responsible for the 
method of disposing of the corpse. There 
is supplementary evidence from some primi- 
tive contemporary cultures and from some 
Old World early historic civilizations. Here 
we would enter a caveat. Of “The Paleo- 
lithic Cult of the Dead” we are told (pp. 
28-29): the use of red pigment was “to 
-make the body serviceable for its -owner’s 
use”; “certain shells, such as the cowrie 

. . seem to have been connected with the 
female principle and to have been widely 
employed as fertility charms”; “the grave 
was ...a portal to an after-life on the 
other side of the grave.” The remains of 
a “brachycephalic young man” in a British 
megalithic burial “may have belonged to a 
prisoner of war sacrificed during the funeral 
ceremonies” (p. 86). 

Granted. But I prefer the theory that 
this aberrant roundhead died from eating 
too many green apples; and I should like 
to hear these rival theories debated. Sad 
- evidence from other British burials is the 
consequence of intermarriage between “sec- 
tarian branches of the same cult, not ad- 
verse to intermarriage—a union that found 
expression perhaps in ‘hybrid’ tombs in 
which a passage-grave might be enclosed in 
a gallery” (p. 92). Let this dire result be 
a warning to future generations, who should 
see to it that no sectarian eeu ee 
mars the technology. 

One pauses in consternation at what the 
future archaeologist can make out of our 
graveyards and crematoria: that we wished 
the soul to appear well in the next world 
and dressed the corpse in his best attire 
after the embalmer had rendered the corpse 
as lifelike as possible; buried him face up, 
feet toward Jerusalem, so that when he 
should arise at the time of Christ’s return 
to the Mount of Olives and—Jordanian oc- 
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cupation notwithstanding—so that he would 
be facing the right way and know in what 
direction to go (actually an early Christian 
motive; but how many of our contempo- 
raries are aware of that fact?). Mean- 
while, we decorate the grave with flowers; 
for their odor is pleasing to the soul. We 
put nice sentiments on the tombstone; 
reading them will please the soul and will 
allay any antagonism toward survivors. 

In his book, Prehistoric Man, André 
Leroi-Gourhan sagely remarks: “The men 
of the age of the reindeer must have 
had a system of religious beliefs, but there 
is little to give a clue to its essentials. 
Imagine trying to deduce the system of 
Christianity from nothing more than cruci- 
fixes and church statues.” 

Leroi-Gourhan, who is Director of the 
Museum of Natural History in Paris, will 
delight those who have not yet made the 
acquaintance of prehistoric man and that 
long epoch of man’s past. His book is 
written lucidly, in restrained literary style, 
and touches lightly but incisively on the 
main episodes. Illuminating illustrations 
and tables abound and are pertinent and 
helpful. 

Prehistoric Man is also a splendid book 
for a high school library and for that of 
the nonspecialist. As the author says at 
the close of his survey: “To use what is 
known of the past in order better to un- 
derstand man, is to pay tribute to the thou- 
sands of beings who died in transmitting to 
their successors the secret of the fabrica- 
tion of the biface, until the day when their 
successors decided that they had become 
‘wise men.’ ” 

Witson D. W..LLIS 
` Professor of Sociology 

Annhurst College 


Grorce V. CorruHo. Changing Images of 
America: A Study of Indian Students’ 
Perceptions. Pp. xxii, 145. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1958. $3.50. 

This slim volume, one of a series spon- 
sored by the Center for International 
Studies at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, contributes another mono- 
graphic study to the growing literature on 
cross-cultural education. Brief though it 
is, the book is rich in insights and felicitous 
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conceptualization; it does credit to the au- 
thor, himself an American-educated Indian. 
More than any other study known to the 
reviewer, it illuminates the phases of inter- 
cultural adjustment through which foreign 
students pass in the course of an American 
sojourn. ` 

Coelho studied sixty Indian students, 
mostly in the Greater Boston area, and 
divided them into four equal groups in 
terms of length of sojourn: less than one 
week, three to nine months, eighteen to 
thirty-six months, and forty-eight to eighty- 
four months. Each subject was asked to 
summarize or outline a fifteen-minute talk 
on “Indo-American .Relations™. which he 
might deliver to an American group. He 
was then interviewed in detail concerning 
the American group he had in mind, and 
also concerning groups in India, to whom 
he might make the same talk. Findings 
with respect to the imaginary audiences 
are analyzed in the context of, reference 
group theory; the content of the “talks” 
is treated both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively. Additional interview data were ob- 
tained from some of the subjects. While 
Coelho’s sample is larger than that on 
which several recent related publications 
are based, one still must view his quantita- 
tive results rather tentatively. 

Most striking of these is the finding, 
which if supported in further research has 
important theoretical and practical impli- 
cations, that the well-known U-curve of 
attitude toward the host country—initial 
favorableness followed by disillusionment, 
then more realistic and perhaps more fa- 
vorakle appraisal—is closely paralleled in 
data for trends in attitudes toward the 
home country, India. The early shattering 
of illusions about America, in a word, is 
coupled not with a heightened nationalism 
but with increasingly critical appraisal of 
the home country. The picture of develop- 
ing critical insight which emerges should be 
moderately reassuring in terms of the goals 
entertained for programs of .exchange. 

Coelho sketches a plausible portrait of 
changing orientations during the course of 
intercultural adjustment. From an initial 
stance in which the Indian student “ex- 
presses a clamorous need to be understood” 
and idealizes the broad similarities which 
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he sees between American and Indian as- 
pirations, he moves, within a couple of 
years, to a relatively differentiated perspec- 
tive on the host culture and an ability to 
review certain aspects of the home culture 
critically in a relatively enlarged national 
perspective. 
M. BREWSTER SMITH 
Editor, The Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology 
New York City 


Hans von Hentic. Zur Psychologie der 
Einzeldelikte, Vol. II: Der Mord and 
Vol. III: Der Betrug. Pp. viii, 287 and 
ix, 221. Tübingen, Germany: J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956 and 1957. 
DM 18.50 and 14.50 paperbound and 
DM 22.— and 18.50 clothbound. 


During the years Professor von Hentig 
was in the United States, he published The 
Criminal and His Victim (Yale University 
Press, 1948) in which he formulated the 
procedural principles upon which the two 
excellent monographs under review are con- 
structed. He maintained that there exists 
a psychosocial relationship between “the 
doer and the sufferer” which needs clarifi- 
cation in order to understand crime. The 
victim may be considered the “living 
tempter” that confronts the psychologically 
predisposed perpetrator. Therefore, “at- 
tention should be paid to the crime provo- 
cative function of the victim, whether in- 
dividual or community” (p. 450). In this 
sense crime becomes a problem of the dy- 
namics of three factors: the doer, the situa- 
tion, and the victim. This is the praxis of 
Professor von Hentig’s two carefully writ- 
ten monographs on Murder and Fraud 
which constitute the second and the third 
in his series. The first monograph on 
Theft and Robbery was published in Ger- 
many in 1953. 

In dealing with the problem of Murder 
(Vol. IT) Professor von Hentig displays a 
depth of insight into the murder situation, 


- the time and place factors as well as the 


techniques. He deals with the basic mo- 
tives involved in various kinds of murder 
whether committed in robbery or sex cases. 
In the final chapter he shows how the vic- 
tim may be the “agent provocateur” by 
documentation drawn from some 150 well- 
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known cases of murder in the United States 
and Europe. `. 

In the third monograph on Fraud the au- 
thor presents a typological explanation of 
the deceptive devices used in cheating and 
deceit. The study presents an analysis of 
the “confidence man” as he victimizes the 
willing and gullible person. The statistical 
data show how relatively few culprits are 
brought to justice through the involvements 
of criminal litigation, The volume is well 
documented with evidence from swindling 
in business, government, sports, and in in- 
dividual cases. 

In these two carefully written books Pro- 
fessor von Hentig has shown the value 
which may be derived from the mono- 
graphic method in research. The volumes 
are a solid contribution to the understand- 
ing of the problem of crime. We shall 
look forward with increased interest to sub- 
sequent monographs by the author on indi- 
vidual crimes. 

WALTER A. LUNDEN 

Professor of Sociology 

Iowa State College 


KENNETH Witson UnpErRwooD. Protes- 
tant and Catholic: Religious and Social 
Interaction in an Industrial Community. 
Pp. xxi, 484. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1957. $6.00. 


It is now more than three centuries since 
the early settlers of the Protestant and 
Catholic faiths came to our shores. 
ing these years, members of these two re- 
ligious groups have not only held to their 
differences of opinions but have often main- 
tained a deep suspicion of each other; they 
have manifested hatred with occasional vio- 
lence and demonstrated little inclination to 
understand or co-operate with each other. 

This definitive study of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts by a trained sociologist and theo- 
logian shows the complexities of the rela- 
tionship between the Protestant and Catho- 
lic faiths; it also indicates the background 
of differences and the reasons for the con- 
tinuous “cold war” between the two groups 
in the Paper Town of Holyoke. 

The Margaret Sanger incident in October 
1940; in which Roman Catholic pressure 
prevented her from making a speech on 
behalf of Planned Parenthood in the First 
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Congregational Church in Holyoke, is ana- 
lyzed with all its ramifications. Thus we 
are able to trace the social structure with 
its lines of influence and power in the city 
and the dynamic relationship between the 
opposing forces. 

The author then: proceeds to describe the 
aftermath of this explosive affair and the 
patterns of attempted readjustment and 
further accommodation between the two 
groups. 

The succeeding chapters deal with basic 
religious differences and concepts, the or- 
ganization of the religious community, con- 
cepts of tolerance and religious liberty, in- 
terfaith association, the relation of the 
class structure to the churches, the churches 
and politics, and so forth. 

For anyone interested in a well-docu- 
mented study in the sociology of religion, 
this work is to be recommended for its 
painstaking care, thoroughness, objectivity, 
and realistic understanding of relations be- 
tween religious groups. Religion is not 
treated as if it were in a vacuum; rather, 
it is considered to be a dynamic force af- 
fecting many aspects of everyday life and 
tied to other institutions in the community. 

Ray H. ABRAMS 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


Rosert Moats Mitter. American Prot- 
estantism and‘ Social Issues, 1919-1939, 
Pp. xiv, 385. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press; 1958. $6.00. 
There are innumerable studies of the re- 

lationship between Protestantism and Amer- 
ican, society. The book under review is 
one of the few, however, which focuses on 
the period between the two world wars and 
discusses not one, but a wide range of so- 
cial issues. It is also one of the best of the 
studies of this type. 

It is the author’s belief that many pre- 
vious interpretations have tended either to 
gloss over some of the less flattering aspects 
of Protestant concern with social issues or 
to be unduly harsh in their criticism. By 
a careful examination of official denom- 
inational records, government documents, 
the religious and secular press, sermon col- 
lections, autobiographies, secular studies, 
and many other sources, Miller seeks to 


`, 


_ well-turned phrases. 
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describe the full range of Protestant opin- 
ion and action on several vital social issues. 
The result is a balanced, thoughtful, and 
scholarly piece of work. 

Miller concentrates primarily on fifteen 
of the largest denominations and on five 
questions: the churches’ positions on gen- 
eral questions of liberalism-conservatism, 


on civil liberties, labor, race relations, and ` 


war and peace. Treatment of the first 
three is quite full and comprehensive, but 
that of the Jast two is somewhat sketchy. 

The greatest difficulty in research of this 
kind is to get a picture of the full range 
of opinion and action. The author is well 
aware that the more accessible sources— 
the writings and decisions of official de- 
nominational groups, of church leaders, of 
religious journals—are not necessarily rep- 
resentative of the unspeaking many. But 
lacking reliable measures of all segments of 
Protestant life, one can only rely on the 
material available—and speak with care. 
That is what Miller does. ~ 

The author has a lively style, filled with 
If he occasionally 
uses a cliché, this can easily be forgiven in 
view of the stylistic difficulties in present- 
ing the great mass of material necessary to 
his thesis. His own value positions on the 
questions with which he deals are kept 
quietly in the background. He takes a kind 
of gentle liberal view which most readers 
will share, but, for that very reason, it is 
perhaps unfortunate that he did not make 
his own stand more explicit. 
tendency to make it appear that the cor- 
rect view is self-evident, that “all men of 
good will,” of “common sense,” of “real- 
ism” agree on the proper attitude and be- 
havior. What is one man’s s realism is an- 
other’s naïveté. 

There are occasional hints of interpreta- 
tion of the material—for example, the 
indication that Protestant churches as dem- 
ocratic institutions naturally express the 
sentiments of their members, not some ide- 
ology totally removed from their experience 
—but on the whole, Miller limits himself to 
pure historical description. A more ex- 
plicit theory of the relationship between 
churches ‘and society might well have im- 
proved the study. 

Altogether, this is a book worth careful 


There is a. 
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study by those interested in the complicated 
interactions between churches and the so- 


“ciety of which they are a part. 


J. MILTON YINGER 
Visiting Professor of Sociology 
University of Michigan 
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TJALLING C. Koopmans. Three Essays on 
the State of Economic Science. Pp. xi, 
231. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1957. $6.50. 


In his first and longest essay, “Allocation 
of Resources and the Price System,” Pro- 
fessor Koopmans -communicates recent de- 
velopments in mathematical economics to 
the general reader. The olive-branch nature 
of the essay has induced the author to take 
pains in spelling out the economic and in- 
stitutional interpretations assigned to the 
mathematical propositions of point set the- 
ory. It is highly successful. He explains 
that the use of point set theory has brought 
with it an emphasis on certain aspects of 
general equilibrium phenomena, that is, 
“the specification of the conditions under 
which decentralization of economic deci- 
sions through a price system is compatible 
with efficient utilization of resources.” 
Professor Koopmans, a pioneer in this field, 
demonstrates how efficient allocation via 


. the price system is achieved in a competi- 


tive economy, in linear programming prob- 
lems, and in Leontief input-output appli- 
cations. 

However, the reviewer has some reserva- 
tions in accepting this particular olive 
branch. This is because certain assump- 
tions required by the use of point set theory 
are extremely restrictive, namely, the con- 
vexity of sets—which precludes increasing 
returns to scale—and the independence of 
sets—which precludes, for example, one 
department in a firm from partially plan- 
ning its activity in conjunction with an- 
other department in the same firm. Also, 
Professor Koopmans implies that the use 
of point sets allows large comparisons in 
the economic quantities in contrast to the 
local movements permitted by the calculus. 
If.this is true, then point set theory is 
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superior to the calculus in at least this 
respect. However, there are some doubts. 
Are these discrete changes the sum of 
small changes—in which case the calculus 
is applicable—or are they “truly large”? 
If it is the latter, then the structure would 
probably be altered, in which case there is 
no determinate solution even in a point set 
construction. 

The second essay, “The Construction of 
Economic Knowledge,” is a methodological 
analysis which will have the greatest appeal 
for the general reader. It cogently argues 
that the postulational structure of social 
theory should be emphasized. As a basis 
for his argument, Koopmans rejects the 
view that premises are “self-evident,” as 
set forth by Lionel Robbins, and partially 
accepts the positivistic view of Milton 
Friedman. However, he rejects Friedman’s 
“extreme inferences”; “Before we can ac- 
cept the view that obvious discrepancies 
between behavior postulates and directly 
observed behavior do not affect the pre- 
dictive power of specified implications of 
the postulates, we need to understand the 
reasons why these discrepancies do not mat- 
ter.” There is substantial agreement with 
Professor Koopmans here, but one may 
argue in stronger terms that to follow lit- 
erally Friedman’s proposals makes theory 
building very difficult for precisely the rea- 
sons cited in the quotation. For the reader 
who has followed the highly charged con- 
troversy centered around Friedman’s pro- 
posals, Professor Koopmans’ discussion is 
strongly recommended. f 

The third essay, “The Interaction of Tools 
and Problems,” deals with the economic 
application of certain tools: fundamental 
mathematical techniques, computers and 
data-processing equipment, statistical infer- 
ence, and sample survey methods. In 
discussing the potential effects of these 
new tools on the predictory power of eco- 
nomic models, the author endorses the 
widely held view that further disaggrega- 
tion of economic quantities is required. It 
is ironic that Professor Koopmans closes 
his last essay with some comments on the 
indispensability of the lone-wolf scholar, 


since the introduction of the new tools has. 


initiated a trend which has decirnated the 
ranks of the lone wolf in economics, 
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In sum, it is necessary that these new 
developments be brought to the attention 
of the general reader for his appraisal if 
they are to be generally accepted and in- 
corporated into the body economic. Pro- 
fessor Koopmans has done this in a pro- 
vocative and readable manner. 

Murray BRowN 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

University of Pennsylvania 


Dennis H. Ropertson. Lectures on Eco- 
nomic Principles, Vol. 1. Pp. 172. Lon- 
don: Staples Press, 1957. (Distributed 
by John de Graff.) $3.50. 


This book is the first in a set of volumes 
which reprints lectures given at Cambridge 
University. The work deals with the the- 
ory of price, and the Preface announces 
that later volumes will cover distribution, 
money, and business fluctuations. Perhaps 
the main interest which it has in America 
is as an illustration of how economics is 
taught in‘an intermediate course in a lead- 
ing British university. Where the reading- 
cum-tutorial method of teaching is fol- 
lowed, it is worth considering as a text- 
book. 

The lectures keynote work in libraries 
and discussion groups. Much of the ma-: 
terial is elementary, but many advanced 
points are touched upon and a Bibliography 
is included which in America would be re- 
garded as more suitable to graduates than 
undergraduates. The economics of Robin- 
son Crusoe are given a place, and a hypo- 
thetical man from Mars makes his appear- 
ance to suggest pertinent alternatives to 
what we do on earth. Neoclassical eco- 
nomics gets the following defense: “Most 
people are fairly rational egoists, though 
their rationality is tempered by custom and 
their egoism by codes, varying from group 
to group, of what is or is not done.” On 
mathematical economics, the comment is 
made that “The economist who is mot 
mathematically minded need not be down- 
hearted: he will see some things less 
quickly and less securely than the mathe- 
matician; but he will also be immune from 
the temptation to which the latter is sub- 
ject to press refinements of deductive rea- 
soning beyond what is useful.” Dimin- 
ishing utility is explained simply—as are 
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other fundamentals—but Robertson adds 
his views on consumers’ surplus, and he 
comments on the position taken by Hicks 
in his Revision of Demand Theory. He 
criticizes the common opinion concerning 
the desirability of equalizing price with 
marginal cost in regulated and nationalized 
enterprises, and he deals with other com- 
_ parable points. An Appendix—subheaded 
“omitted in recent years’—treats marginal 
utility in a system of point rationing. 

Robertson’s theoretical position is con- 
servative. The lectures are in the Cam- 
bridge tradition of the 1930’s and abound 
with loving comments on the contributions 
of Marshall and Pigou. A chapter on na- 
tional income is included, but it has little 
. connection with other parts of this volume 
and evidently introduces material to be 
published later. In keeping with the en- 
tire approach, limitations. of the national 
income concept are indicated. There is no 
index, but the book affords good reading. 

EDMUND WHITTAKER 
Professor of Economics 
Colorado State University 


Danie, M. Horano. The Income-Tax 
Burden on Stockholders.. (National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research Fiscal Stud- 
ies, No. 5.) Pp. xxv, 241. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1958. $5.00. 


Dr. Holland’s monograph is an unusually 
thorough analysis of the “double” or “dif- 
ferential” taxation of corporation dividends 
and related federal income tax problems. 

His main consideration is of such ques- 
tions as the following: To what extent are 
stockholders “overtaxed” or “undertaxed”? 
To what extent, if any, is this affected by 
shifting, or by failure of the legal definition 
of taxable income to conform to economic 
realities, for example, by the method of cal- 
culating allowable depreciation? How 
would federal revenues be affected by aboli- 
tion of differential taxation of stockholders? 
What specific changes of income tax rates, 
or what other specific taxes at what rates, 
would make up the losses? What have 
been the. results of the partial “relief” 
measures of 19542 What would they have 
been had the President’s recommendations 
been adopted in full? 
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The “bench mark” taken by Dr. Holland 
for determining the degree of “overtaxing” 
or “undertaxing” of stockholders is the 
tax liability under the present graduated in- 
dividual income tax modified by the as- 
sumption that retained corporate earnings 
are distributed promptly, added to the 
other income of the stockholder, and the 
total taxed in-the same amount as from 
noncorporate sources. This would approxi- 
mate the present method of taxing a mem- 
ber of a partnership who receives no cor- 
poration income. Dr. Holland does not 
challenge, as do some others, the over- or 
underprogressivity or other main features 
of his “bench mark.” 

One of the author’s numerous conclusions 
is that “while in all years of the decade of 
the forties and of the early fifties over 
most of the income scale the net corporate 
earning component of. stockholder income 
was overtaxed, in most years and for the 
stockholders in the upper reaches of the 
income scale, undertaxation was the result.” 

Apparently he had ample funds, the 
most modern computers, and the most ex- 
pert counselors and critics, a number of 
whom had pioneered the way. With their 
aid he was able to analyze the United States 
Statistics of Income and other pertinent 
data for most of. the years 1940-55—es- 
pecially those for 1947, 1949, 1950, and 
1952—to an extent never equaled before in 
the field of his main problem, namely, the 
differential tax burden of stockholders un- 
der various specified conditions, both ac- 
tual and hypothetical. 

No serious student of corporation income 
taxation should overlook this study. 

Í Roy G. BLAKEY 

Professor of Economics, Emeritus 

University of Minnesota 


Bruce C. NETSCHERT. The Future Supply 
of Oil and Gas: A Study of the Avail- 
ability of Crude Oil, Natural Gas, and 
Natural Gas Liquids in the United States 
in the Period Through 1975. Pp. xiv, 
134. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press 
for Resources for the Future, 1958. 


$3.00. - 


How much crude oil’ will be available 
for production in the United States in 
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1975? The author optimistically concludes 
that there will. be approximately 6 billion 
barrels per year, an amount slightly more 
than twice the current rate of production 
and two to three times that which most 
experts have predicted for 1975. 

This study, which the reviewer considers 
sound as well as ingenious, begins with a 
critical examination and acceptance of post- 


1950 estimates by experts of crude oil “re- 


serves.” But these estimates, it is argued, 
refer to recoverable oil and rest on the 
assumption that only 30 to 40 per cent of 
the oil in the ground will be extracted. 


The author reasons, therefore, that the- 


total crude oil awaiting recovery in the 
United States is about three times the “re- 
serves” of the experts; he infers this total 
to. be approximately 500 billion barrels. 
He then gives reasons for his conclusion 
that technical improvements will lead to a 
much higher percentage of recovery than 
in the past. He holds, moreover, that ad- 
vances in technology will offset the tend- 
ency of real costs to rise as wells become 
deeper. Neither increasing costs nor physi- 
cal limits of the resource will prevent con- 
tinued growth to 1975 of thé amount of 
‘crude oil available for production in the 
. United States. i 
_ In similar fashion a high estimate of the 
nation’s natural gas resources is reached. 
The total future supply of natural gas in 
the United States is considered to be ap- 
proximately 1.2 quadrillion cubic feet; the 
amount available for production in 1975 
about 22.5 trillion cubic feet—twice the 
current annual output. The estimate of 
natural gas liquids available for production 
in 1975 is one billion barrels, almost three 
times the 1956 output. 

Domestic supplies drawn from these 
available sources will be supplemented with 
substitutes and imports. Oil shale in the 
United States is estimated to be a source 
of liquid fuels considerably larger than the 
estimated crude oil resource base. Sur- 
prisingly, coal is not considered as a source 
of liquid fuel but is evaluated as a source 
of synthetic gas. There is a possibility 
that liquified natural gas imports will reach 
the United States from the Middle East by 
1975, and ‘the continued importation of 
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crude oil from that and other areas is taken 
for granted, 
J. Russert WHITAKER 
Professor of Geography 
Peabody College 


Donato MacDoucaty. The World Dollar 
Problem: A Study in International Eco- 
nomics. Pp. xvii, 622. London: Mac- 
millan and Company; New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1957. $12.50. 
Professor MacDougall in this substantial 

book analyzes what is often known as “the 

dollar shortage.” He seeks to answer the 
much debated question of whether there is 
such a thing as a dollar shortage, particu- 
larly in the long run, and what are its 
causes; he also attempts to deal with the 
question of what should be done about it. 

Before considering the substantive nature 
of his reasoning and the conclusions which 
he draws, we might note that the book is 
well. written and quite readable—despite 
the difficult and technical nature of the 
subject. Footnotes and Appendices spare 
the reader much which only the intensive 
student would wish to pursue. Further- 
more, the busy reader will be grateful that 
he can obtain a good comprehension of the 
author’s general views and reasoning from 
the Introduction (28 pages) and the con- 
cise chapter summaries. 

In the author’s words: “The main ques- 
tion discussed in this book is whether, in 
fact, over the next ten or twenty years, 
there is likely to be a tendency for the rest 
of: the world to run into deficit with the 
U. S.” -` His answer, developed throughout 
the book and stated specifically at the end, 
is that governments “should not overlook 
the distinct danger that, despite the favor- 
able experience of recent years, a dollar 
problem will emerge in which every coun- 
try is liable to be involved and which could 
have widespread economic and political re- 
percussions.” 

In his treatment of the view that a 
shortage of dollars can be eliminated 
through devaluation of foreign currencies 
—thereby reducing demand for United 
States goods and stimulating imports into 
the United States—he advances the well- 
known argument of export and import in- 
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elasticities, namely that exports of foreign 
countries will not expand much despite 
better returns to the expdrter following de- 
valuation, nor will imports from the United 
States be reduced much by higher prices 
of these imported goods due to more costly 
dollars. He recognizes that from a formal 
viewpoint and on the basis of thé principles 
of demand and supply equilibrium, devalua- 
tion could remove the shortage of dollars; 
he believes, however, that the repercussions 
would be serious. ‘Thus, in effect, he of- 
fers a challenge to the basic functioning of 
the price system. He does not explain why, 


if the price system functions within a do-' 


mestic market without undue trouble from 
inelasticities, it will not also function in the 
world at large. 

In view of the prospects which the au- 
thor foresees for a persistent dollar deficit, 
there will be need, he believes, for restric- 
tions against American goòds. He thus be- 
lieves that countries should be cautious in 
plans to restore currency convertibility or 
to establish nondiscrimination in trade re- 
_ lations, and he believes that they should 
be prepared to reverse the process tem- 
porarily. 

Professor MacDougall’s views on the 
“dollar problem” will fnd a number of 


dissenters, particularly on this side of the 


Atlantic. He could not expect to convince 
economists, especially American econo- 
mists, who feel that a “shortage” of dol- 
lars, or of anything else, must be related 
to their price, that is, exchange rates, and 
that to consider a shortage in terms of 
what might be desirable leaves the analyst 


without much solid ground. If we depart 


from equilibrium analysis, the potential 
dollar shortage is limited only by the hu- 
_man desires of all peoples outside the 
United States for United States goods. 
Considered in terms of desirability, there 
can, of course, be a dollar problem. 

Many Americans feel that if an individ- 
-ual country has a shortage of dollars, it 
should be attacked not by direct controls, 
except perhaps to a limited and temporary 
extent, but by fundamental policies which 
would assure full and undistorted utiliza- 
tion of resources. This problem is not so 
much one for the United States as it is for 
foreign. countries. It involves their fiscal, 
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monetary, and exchange rate policies— 
most particularly the importance they at- 
tach to maintaining a certain exchange rate. 
It involves the relative merits of achieving 
equilibrium through direct controls as op- 
posed to the free price system. The United 
States places its faith largely on the latter. 

It is not to be denied that the acquisition 
of an adequate supply of dollars—the main 
subject of the book—does constitute a very 
real and continuing problem for individual 
foreign countries. The United States has 
an important interest in the problem, since, 
among other reasons, it believes that res- 
toration of currency convertibility and 
elimination of discriminatory practices are 
in the interests of all countries and would 
promote economic growth. This objective 
of convertibility and nondiscrimination re- 
quires that countries have dollar incomes 
sufficient to provide for their outpayments. 
Professor MacDougall’s book is an inter- 
esting and valuable discussion of an im- 
portant subject. 

Joun Pane Young 
Chief, Division of International Finance 
Department of State 
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PETER J. Sranuis. Edmund Burke and the 
Natural Law. Pp. xiii, 311. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1958. 
$5.75. 

The thesis of this book is that Burke was 

a firm and unifornily consistent defender of 

natural law doctrine. The book maintains 

further that Burke’s political philosophy 
has been generally misunderstood—espe- 
cially by “positivists” and “utilitarians” 
such as Leslie Stephen, John Morley, Wil- 
liam Lecky, and Charles E. Vaughan— 
when they have represented him as an 
enemy of that conception. The author 
argues that although Burke was indeed a 
vigorous foe of the revolutionary notion of 
abstract natural rights—developed among 
others, by the eighteenth century philoso- 
phes—this notion has been confounded, by 
most positivistic expounders of Burke, with 
the classical and scholastic tradition of nat- 
ural law to which Burke allegedly sub- 
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scribed. Dr. Stanlis supports his claims 
by quoting and paraphrasing Burke at con- 
siderable length; in this way his book is a 
useful account of Burke’s views on the law 
of nations, on human nature, and on the 
relation of church and state. 

Since Burke was an intensely religious 
man—in effect fusing, as has often been 
noted, politics with religion—Dr. Stanlis 
has no trouble in showing something which 
no one has ever denied—that, for Burke, 
the various historical manifestations of hu- 
man society have their ultimate source in 
God’s will and reason. But the book es- 
tablishes its main thesis only if words do 
not mean what they appear to say. Thus, 
Dr. Stanlis declares that the classical and 
scholastic conception of natural law in- 
cludes the following principles: “Natural 
Law was an emanation of God’s reason and 
will, revealed to all mankind. Since funda- 
mental moral Jaws were self-evident, all 
normal men were capable through unaided 
‘right reason’ of perceiving the difference 
between moral right and wrong. The Nat- 
ural Law was an eternal, unchangeable, and 
universal ethical norm or standard... 
therefore, at all times, in all circumstances 
and everywhere it bound all individuals, 
races, nations, and governments” (p. 7). 
On the other hand, he also acknowledges 
that “Burke never treated the Natural Law 
merely as an abstract code of ethics per- 
ceived directly by naked reason” (p. 38); 
that “Burke realized that man’s common 
nature is infinitely modified by climate, 
geography, history, religion, nationality, and 
race, by institutions, customs, manners, and 
habits, by all the civil circumstances of 
times, places, and occasions, which cut 
across and qualify but do not impair the 
different means by which the Natural Law 
is best fulfilled” (p. 88); and that, in 
Burke’s own words, “nothing universal can 
be rationally affirmed on any moral or 
political subject” (p. 115). It is, there- 
fore, by no means evident that the “posi- 
tivistic” expounders of Burke have been as 
miserably mistaken as Dr. Stanlis believes 
them to be in counting Burke as a foe of 
natural law. He can maintain his thesis 
only by identifying Burke’s religious view 
of the world with a commitment to natural 
law, and only by adopting the quite un- 
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clear. position of a natural law with a 


‘ “changing content.” 


Although the "book incants the great 
blessings which supposedly follow from the 
acceptance of natural law doctrine, it of- 
fers no reasoned argument for its validity. 
Dr. Stanlis appears to think that if only 
Burke can be shown to subscribe to the - 
doctrine, nothing more is needed to war- 
rant it. In any event, he neither subjects 
natural law theory to critical scrutiny nor 
does he deign to examine any of the ob- 
jections which have been raised against it 
by the quick and the dead. His book does 
supply information about Burke’s beliefs; 
essentially, however, it is a pamphlet on 
behalf of the contemporary “new conserva- 
tism.” 

Ernest NAGEL 

Professor of Philosophy 

Columbia University 


Kart R. Popper. The Poverty of His- 
toricism. Pp. xiv, 166. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1957. $4.00. x 


This is.a revised version, for the first 
time in book form, of essays previously 
published in Economica and propounded 
earlier, some time before the author’s Logic 
of Scientific Discovery and his well-known 
The Open Society and Its Enemies. The 
new book sustains Professor Popper’s rep- 
utation as a cogent logician and formidable 
polemicist. 

His contention “that the belief in his- 
torical destiny is sheer superstition, and 
that there can be no prediction of the 
course of human history by scientific or 
any other rational methods” is no doubt in 
essence, though in more moderate language, 
supported by the majority of historians 
and social scientists in the non-Communist 
world. They will welcome the systematic 
thoroughness with which Popper exposes 
the fallacies of historicism. Recognizing 
that historicists, because of their basic rel- 
ativism, have differentiated their methods 
from those of the physical sciences, Popper 
notes also that some historicists are dis- 
posed to find parallels with the natural sci- 
ences. Thus he presents both the “anti- 
naturalistic” and the “pro-naturalistic” doc- 
trines of historcism and then proceeds to 
demolish the historicist structure which he 
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maintains he has built up more solidly than 
the historicists themselves. : : 
Redders emotionally uncommitted to his- 
toricism will find that Popper has much 
_the best of the argument. He admits that 
“there are some sound elements in his- 
toricism” (pp. 148-49), but to give even 
a bare list of the points he scores against 
the historicists would take a long review. 
I am left, however, with some uneasi- 
ness about Popper’s triumph. Among the 
historicists specifically mentioned are Plato, 
Comte, Mill, Marx, and Mannheim, while 
the only specific clue (p. 130) to the “pov- 
erty” appearing in the title of Popper’s 
work is his charge of “poverty of imagina- 
tion.” A number of other attributes of 
historicism, such as illogicality, impracti- 
cality, and mysticism, may have been dem- 
onstrated, but poverty is hardly a com- 
posite term for what is convincingly proved. 
One of the crucial assumption’ in Pop- 
per’s analysis (p. 90, n. 3, pp. 154-55, 
159) is that freedom and democracy are 
essential to scientific progress. I am per- 
sonally committed to this assumption to 
the extent of believing that it is necessary 
to act as if it were true. At the same 
time, must it not be admitted that this 
liberal bias is “holistic,” and, therefore, 
according to one of Popper’s decisive ar- 
guments against historicism, anathema? 
` This is only one reason why historicists 
are unlikely to surrender sheepishly to Pop- 
per’s superior logic. It would be a dull 
world if they did. 
WILLson H. Coates 
Professor of History 
. University of Rochester 


Lewis SAMUEL FEUER. Spinoza and the 
Rise of Liberalism. Pp. x, 323. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1958. $7.50. 


There have been far too few books deal- 
ing primarily with the political and histor- 
ical aspects of Spinoza’s thought, even 
though he was regarded by his contempo- 
raries, and especially by eighteenth-century 
philosophers in France, as the champion 
of freedom of thought and the separation 
of philosophy and theology. Professor 
Feuer’s new book provides a much needed 
analysis of the historical background and 
motivations of Spinoza in writing his The- 
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ological-Political Treatise and the unfin- 
ished Treatise on Politics. Spinoza emerges 
from this well-documented study as the 
first democratic philosopher of modern 
times, writing in support of the liberal Re- 
publican regime of John de Witt and 
against the Calvinist clergy and monarchi- 
cal supporters of the Prince of Orange. 

Feuer imagines the evolution of Spinoza’s 
thought as having moved through three 
distinct stages. Spinoza’s early years were 
spent in. association with members of the 
Mennonite sect, and his thought of this 
period tended to be mystical, Utopian, and 
escapist. In the second phase, Spinoza left 
his Collegiant friends at Rijnsburg and 
moved to Voorburg and The Hague where 
he wrote the Tractatus Theologico-Politi- 
cus in support of freedom of thought in 
philosophy and religion and the policies of 
John de Witt. After the war of 1672 and 
the murder of the de Witt brothers, Spin- 
oza’s Republican optimism is said to have 
vanished. In this third period he was 
prepared to discuss how any mode of gov- 
ernment could be rendered stable and con- 
sistent with the life of the free man (pp. 
39-40). i 

In a chapter entitled “A Free Man’s Phi- 
losophy” the author evaluates the principles 
of Spinoza’s philosophical perspective. He 
tends, however, to look at Spinoza’s views 
through Freudian spectacles—wrongly at- 
tributing to Spinoza a Freudian theory of 
the unconscious—and finds that “the geo- 
metrical method was an over-compensa- 
tion for an inner nonlogical world of emo- 
tional turmoil” (p. 199). There are, Feuer 
contends, incompatible components in 
Spinoza’s metaphysics and personality. 
For example, the free man is the central 
conception of Spinoza’s Ethics, but his 
pantheistic, deterministic metaphysics 
makes a mockery of human freedom. The 
intellectual lòve of God is said to be man’s 
highest good, but the God of Spinoza— 
He who is indifferent to human suffering 
and love—really merits man’s “intellectual 
hatred.” In the authors Freudian lan- 
guage, “the intellectual love of God, as a 
form of self-hatred, is a neurotic manifes- 
tation, or as Spinoza would say, an ‘in- 
adequate idea’ ” (p. 218). Finally, Spinoza 
himself seems to have become doubtful of 
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human immortality toward the end of the 
Ethics because he reminds us that the phi- 
losophy of the free man remains valid 
even if we abandon our hope of eternity 
(p. 227). In sum: “There was an unre- 
solved conflict in Spinoza between the sci- 
entist and the mystic, between the social 
reformer and the political acquiescent. Un- 
like his great contemporaries, however, 
Spinoza’s thought was tending toward sec- 
ularism” (p. 254). 

In conclusion, my over-all impression of 
Spinoza and the Rise of Liberalism is that 
it is a scholarly and illuminating historical 
study of the background of Spinoza’s po- 
litical philosophy. I do not, however,’ find 
its thesis of the evolution of Spinoza’s 
thought and its ultimate disunity either 
convincing or plausible. Feuer has given 
us a picture of a schizophrenic philosopher 
in a state of emotional'turmoil which ill 
accords with the facts of Spinoza’s life 
and the fundamental rationality of his 
vision of God and man’s place in rature. 

Davin BIDNEY 

Professor of Anthropology and 

Philosophy 
Indiana ‘University, 


Juurus Stone. Aggression and World Or- 
der: A Critique of United Nations The- 
ories of Aggression. Pp. xiv, 226. Berk- 


eley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 


fornia Press, 1958. $5.00. 


At the launching of the first Soviet anth 
satellite, new perspectives opened on intra- 
planetary and interplanetary aggression, at 
least: from interplanetary space. Events 
confirmed the author’s conviction that se- 
curing peace by a precise, mechanically op- 
erating definition is “a snare and delusion.” 
The limits of the review can offer only the 
merest outline of the complicated textual 
structure of this entrancing book. 

The Introduction deals with the follow- 
ing: the Middle East crisis and aggression; 
communication and definition; the question 
of whether violence is the equivalent of 
war, and war the equivalent of aggression; 
the push-button definition of war; and 
awareness and cynicism. 

Chapter 1 concerns the quest for a defi- 
nition of aggression; the implications for 
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action of a legal definition; determination 
and definition; and definition as it is im- 
portant under the Charter. Chapter 2 
deals with the quest of the League of Na- 
tions; with aggression and the Covenant; 
with the period from the Draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance to the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact; with the antiwar pact and after; and 
with League lessons. Chapter 3 covers the 
United Nations quest; the meaning of the 
Charter; the quest for a definitional front; 
the International Law Commission and 
the Soviet definition; the 1953 committee 
for defining aggression; armed and other 
types of aggression; the second special 
committee of 1956; the problems of the 
committee; frontier incidents; the principle 
of the first (guilty) act; and a definition 
of armed attack. Chapter 4 deals with 
aggression and words; with the possibility 
and desirability of definition; with the 
general and abstract, enumerative and 
mixed; with logical and legal definition; 
with the direction in which to apply au- 
thority; and with the difficulties of legal 
definition. Chapter 5 concerns aggression 
and the Charter; prohibition of force; the 
textual basis of prohibition; the absurdi- 
ties of extreme interpretation; the conse- 
quences of an erroneous basis of General 
Assembly action. Chapter 6 is devoted to 
aggression and power politics; the vain 
attempt to abolish power; repugnancy to 
justice of simple approaches; the implica- 
tions of definition for State power;. and 
Soviet draft definitions, 1953-56. Chapter 
7 concerns aggression and international 
morality; tolerably just order between 


States; ethics in due process judgment; 


and aggression as more difficult to define 
than lack of due process. Chapter 8 deals 
with aggression and individual criminality; 
aggressive war at the London Conference 
of 1945; peace enforcement functions; his- 
torical truth and national versions; group 
ethical convictions; and the difficulties in - 
formulating a draft code of offenses against 
peace and security. Chapter 9 covers the 
authority of the General Assembly; a sum- 
mary of preceding argument; justice and 
the problems of collective security; an in- ` 
ternational peace force for the General As- 
sembly; and peace enforcement and basic 
imperatives. 
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Aggression and World Order recalls to 
the reviewer Korzybski’s Science and San- 
ity: An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian 
Systems and General Semantics. While 


Korzybski deals essentially with the uni- - 


versal abstract, author Stone seeks to ap- 
ply the “ought” or “ought not” to reality 
of factual aggression. Turning from the 
somber to a lighter touch, the reviewer 
wistfully relaxes into thoughts of the en- 
chanting allegory of Alice in Wonderland. 
JoHANNES MATTERN 
Associate Professor of Political 
Science, Emeritus 
Johns Hopkins University 


Norman L. Stamps. Why Democracies 
Fail: A Critical Evaluation of the Causes 

` for Modern Dictatorship. (International 
Studies of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, University of Notre 
Dame.) Pp. xxvi, 182. Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1957. 
$4.00. 


Though modern dictatorship is a child of 
crisis, not all crises produce dictatorships; 
not all modern dictatorships have come out 
of democratic states; and not all demo- 
cratic states have degenerated through cri- 
ses into dictatorships. There is, in a word, 
no iron law of ‘politics which converts de- 
mocracy-in-crisis into dictatorship, or which 
requires dictatorship to stem from troubled 
democratic states. 

These obvious facts do not seem to be 
apparent to the author of this book. His 
stated task is to account for the transfor- 
mation of democratic states into dictator- 
ships, which means, I take it, that he must 
identify those necessary and sufficient fac- 
tors which, when present in a crisis situa- 
tion, adequately explain the emergence of 
dictatorships in what were previously demo- 
cratic states. This requires not only a 
careful discrimination between those dic- 
tatorships which. supplanted democratic 
states and those dictatorships which, like 
the Soviet dictatorship, emerged in the 
-wake of a long authoritarian tradition, but 
also a careful isolation of those factors 


common both to democracies which sur- . 


vived crises—for example, England and the 
United States—and to democracies which 
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did not. Clearly it is only the factors, or 
complex of factors, peculiar to the democ- 
racy-into-dictatorship process which have 
causal relevance here. : 

Now, what is striking about this book is 
that its author consistently confuses rather 
than observes these elementary distinctions. 
This is in keeping with his general level of 
intellectual sophistication, as revealed, for 
example, in the following two statements 
taken from the same paragraph on page 
148: (1) “In spite of all the work that has | 
been devoted to the subject, there is still 
no definitive explanation for the rise of 
modern dictatorships.” (2) “Modern to- 
talitarianism is a reaction to the disinte- 
gration of society caused by contradictions 
inherent in liberal individualistic philoso- 
phy.” 

The quality of this book is’ further evi- 
dencéed by the author’s oft-repeated con- 
tempt for generalizations and by his insist- 
ence that we limit ourselves instead to “a 
faithful .account of what actually hap- 
pened” (p. 149). Examples of such em- 
pirical and nongeneralized accounts are the 
following: “Dictatorship has grown out of 
democracy” (p. 97). “Dictatorships have 
been more successful than democracies in 
promoting social equality” (p. 133). “Man 
is by nature a conservative creature” (p. > 
165). “The theory of historic materialism 
denies that an individual can have any in- 
fluence on the progress of events” (p. 111;. 
my italics). There are several score addi- 
tional statements of a similar character. 

For the rest, the book contains a simple 
and simplified version of some of the 
more familiar theories concerning the causes 
of modern dictatorships; a series of -ex- 
tended assertions—not analytical arguments 
—designed to show the inadequacies of 
these theories as causal explanations of to- 
talitarianism; an undocumented denuncia- 
tion of what can only be called a caricature 
of liberalism; and a plea to the West to 
“discover anew the Christian view of man 
and society” if it wishes to survive. ` 

In the Preface to this book, the author 
modestly disclaims any attempt “to develop 
a new'theory or an over-all explanation” of 
his subject. In his final chapter he re- 
states his conviction that “the fundamental 
causes for dictatorship are still not much 
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understood.” His book amply sustains 
both these statements. 
Davip SPITZ 
Professor of Political Science 
The Ohio State University _ 


CARL J. FRIEDRICH and Zpicniew K. BRZE- 
“  ZINSKI, Totalitarian Dictatorship and 
Autocracy. Pp. xii, 346. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. $5.50. 
Taken within the authors’ explicitly 
stated frame of reference—“to give a gen- 
eral, descriptive theory of a novel form of 
government ... to delineate the general 
model of totaliarian dictatorship and of the 
society which it has created”—this work 
can hardly be said to fall far short of its 
mark, It is a useful compilation, of much 
generally known information on the work- 
ing of past and at least some present to- 
talitarian systems. This information is in 
places supplemented by the author’s own 
theoretical precepts. On the whole, how- 
ever, the book avoids none of the pitfalls 
which its authors hope to eschew. It is too 
difficult for the general reader, too learned 
for the beginner, and too elementary for 
the scholar. 

“That it does not advance inquiry into 
the operation of totalitarian systems goes 
without saying. The authors specifically 
disavow such a purpose. More significant, 
however, is their failure to present a bal- 
‘anced appraisal of totalitarianism. Theirs 
is a strongly system-oriented approach. In 
this, of course, they do not stand alone. 
But the emphasis throughout the book is 
on the instrumental or manipulative as- 
pects of totalitarian societies as they are 
guided toward their destinies by their self- 
appointed, ruling elites. 

The images conjured up ‘convey too 
strong an impression of a push-button, 
monolithic type of system with a one-way 
flow of impulses from the top downward. 
Little if any attention is paid to the re- 
verse flow of impulses, the modulation of 
the system by the pattern of reactions of 
the mass of the people—collectively and 
. individually—on whom totalitarianism im- 
pinges. There is no exploration’ of the 
adaptive mechanism invoked by people in 


a myriad different ways to assure survival, 


preserve values and human ‘ties, thwart, 
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divert, and oppose the system. There is 
no hint here of anything but passive ac- 
ceptance of dictates from above, perhaps 
motivated by a massive feeling of hope- 
lessness in the face of the machinery of 
controls. The existence of an extensive 
informal pluralism beneath the facade of 
regimented monolithism is passed over in 
silence. The plasticity of the human mind, 
at once impressionable and resilient to out- 
side stimuli, is left out of consideration. 
The persistence of biological and psychic 
(not to say spiritual) constants which do 
have a profound impact on the new order 
the totalitarian seeks to create are over- 
looked. Indeed the human being as a sub- 
ject of inquiry is wholly absent from this 
volume. The frightening thought occurs to 
one that totalitarian systems are accepted 
Here on their own terms. The result is 
neither pleasing—which is not a valid cri- 
terion for judgment—nor, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, accurate. 

Aside from this rather formidable short- 
coming, other objectionable features also 
crop up. The style is too breezy. No sub- 
ject is dwelt on long enough to exhaust it. 
The:similarities and differences between the 
Nazi-Fascist and Communist prototypes are 
not sufficiently finely drawn. Communist 
China, of ‘course, is completely omitted 
from consideration. By contrast, the con- 
temporary Soviet scene receives too much 
attention. Consequently, some portions of 
the book are prematurely dated. Despite 
this lengthy catalogue of shortcomings, the 
book is not without merit, if for no other 
reason than because it is the only one of 
its kind in a welter of writings on the prob- 
lems of totalitarianism. , 

PAuL E. ZINNER 

Department of Political Science 

Columbia University 


Rura NANDA ANSHEN (Ed.). Language: 
An Enquiry into Its Meaning and Func- 
tion. Pp. xviii, 366. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1957. $6.00. 

The last decade has seen a great deal of 
speculation in linguistic and anthropologi- 
cal circles on the relation between language 
and the rest of culture, including the de- 
bate on the Whorf hypothesis, the further 
development of communication theory, and 
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so forth. Very little. of this is reflected 
in the present volume—eighteen essays by 
seventeen contributors—which often re- 
flects traditional approaches so far as lin- 
guistics is concerned. There are excep- 
tions, including some articles of merit. 
Among the essays to be recommended is 
the one by Huntington Cairns on the “Lan- 


guage of Jurisprudence” and that of Harold- 


D. Lasswell on the “Language of Politics.” 
Cairns surveys the history of English legal 
language and ably discusses some of the 
semantic problems involved in legal termi- 
nology and in establishing a “general the- 
ory of law.” A point which needs stressing, 


` even more than Cairns has done, is that 


the development of a general theory of law 
presupposes the linguistic description of the 
form of a given legal terminology and of 
its relation to the specific culture in which 
it is used. Another point, realized I am 
sure, but not really taken up by Cairns, is 
the fate of the legal terminology of one 
culture when superimposed upon an en- 


_ tirely. different culture, such as the adop- 


tion of Western codes by Near Eastern 
countries. The “symbols of the law,” be- 


. ing symbolic of the culture in which they 


are found, of necessity reflect different 
concepts. z 

A few other articles may be mentioned. 
That of Charles W. Morris on “Mysticism 
and Its Language” is a -stimulating and 
valuable study of the use of linguistic sym- 
bols. Two contributions, those of Gold- 
stein and Jakobson, are concerned with the 
speech of mental patients and the relation 
of this speech to general linguistic theory. 
(Mental patients also find their way into a 
third article, on art, which is concerned 
with a purely nonlinguistic area of the 
communication field.) 

The lack of a chapter about language as 
such, the nature of language from a lin- 
guistic point of view, is a very serious 
omission. Goldstein’s “The Nature of Lan- 
guage,” while valuable, does not fill this 
need. The quality of the volume would 
be markedly improved by the omission 
of several articles, including that of Tur- 
Sinai on “The Origin of Language”—a 
fruitless area of speculation—and the edi- 
tor’s own chapters. Approximately two- 
thirds of the book could be omitted with- 
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out loss to the: cause of linguistics, though 
some of this is worth reading as material 
on unrelated issues. 
CARLETON T. HopcE 
Head, Department of Near Eastern 
and African Languages 
Foreign Service Institute 
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